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PREFACE. 



The great importance of the question involved in this 
cause^ and the interest it has excited in the scientific as 
well as the commercial world, have led to very numerous 
enquiries, and an anxious desire to have a distinct state- 
ment of the grounds upon which the claim of Messrs. 
Severn, King, and Co. is resisted. In compliance with a 
request so reasonable, and in justice to the Assured, who 
have paid nearly £1000 per ann. to protect themselves 
from the peril of loss by fire, the following sheets are 
submitted to the public. 

The Insurance Company put in six pleas in answer 
to the demand made by the Assured, which, with formal 
rephes, constituted what are technically called the issues, 
and were presented upon the record as follows — 

Declaration in Covenant, on a Policy of Insurance, dated 21st 
October, 1819, under the seals of the Defendants ; reciting 
that the Plaintiffs, by the style of Severn, King^ and Co/ 
of Church-lane, Whitechapel, sugar-refiners, paid £62 I2s. 
to the Imperial Insurance Company, and agreed to pay the 
sum of £62, on 29th September, 1820; and the like sum 
yearly, during the continuance of the Policy, for Insurance 
from loss or damage by fire, not exceeding in each case, the 
sum or sums thereinafter mentioned, on the property thereby 
described, in the placp or places thereinafter particularized, 
and nqt elsewbjere,. un\ess4)f e^ously allowed by indorsement 
on thaf^J^olitai. yiz.*oO!i the, Vv^il^^^^g of their grinding-house 
and sfovesl' situate as aforesaid, £3000; on enffine-house, 
£400; engine 'a?id utensils therein, £400; mill-work in 
ffrinding-house, £12G0^^ stock and utensils in sugar- ware- 
House, con^wn^it^iing^ by iron doors only, £3000 ; the 
building of dwelling-bouse and counting-house, detached 
from the above premises^ brick-built, £700; counting-house 
fixtures, and furniture in counting-house, £200. It was 
declared andimade known, that from the day of the date of 
the said deed, and so long as the said Assured, should duly 
pay or cause to be paid, the said premium, to the said Com- 
pany, at the time aforesaid, and the Acting Directors of the 
said Company, for the time being, should agree to accept the 
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same, the capital stock or funds of the said Company, should 
be subject and liable to pay to the said Assured, their heirs, 
&c. ; all the damage and loss which they should suffer by 
fire, on the property therein mentioned, not exceeding the 
sum of ^^8900, according to the tenor of their printed pro- 
posals accompanying the said Policy. The conditions con- 
tained in the printed proposals, are set out, and which are 
printed on the Policy. 

AVRBMfiMTS.1. That the Plaintiffs paid such pre-^ ^^^ averment is act 

iniums to the Company as in the policy f ^ y^^^ ^ ^ 

m that behalf provided, and that the £ befendant's plea. 
Acting Directors accepted the same. J 

^' '^*t^^ f"" *""''' i^"" ^"T *® P''"''^ ^ No direct issue upon 
was in full force, and that the property i ^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^^^ je- 

of the Plaintiffs in the said policy men- I \ the va- 

tioned, was then duly insured by the f j: ^.^ ^[^y^^ Defend- 

said Company, to the amount of the \ ant's pleas 

said sum of 8900/. ^ *^ 

3. That the Plaintiffs were interested 1 

in the property insured to the amount > Not put in issue, 
of all the money msured thereon. ) 

4. That on the 10th of Nov. 1819, the 1 

whole of the property was burnt, con- > An issue upon this, 
sumed, damaged, and destroyed by fire. ) 



5. That particulars relating to the said 
buildings, premises, fixtures, and goods, 
in compliance with the conditions, were 
delivered, and taken, and accepted, as 
sufficient in that behalf, by the said 
Company and the said Directors, to wit, 
at the time of effecting the said in- 
surance. 



> 



Issue upon the par- 
ticulars being taken 
and accepted as suf- 
ficient. 



The 9th plea puts this 
averment in issue. 
6. That the said buildings or ffoods I llie 6th plea also puts 
were not describe A c!l;lfer^se/th%iv.aj{r 'j I: H*riu issue without 
they really were, s^ is iBQ«ajftie ^f^, ^t Itlleging that the pre- 
or should be, charged ^A^ov^&^^ei^ji mises were in con- 
»»:.«.4r. 4k«n ;iM 4^iiA ^0%:a *^w%4A«oh,A,vtA»:*- 1* sequence charged at 

.a lower premium 
^han was applicable 
*' thereto. 



miuiti than in the said proposal «;s]gdcii 
fied as applicable thereto.,*,.' 'I* 









7. That the buildings did not contain ^ 

any kiln, furnace, steam-engine, stovo^ / 

or oven, used in the process of any V Pat in issue. 

manufactory whereof mention was not 1 

made in the said policy. J 



V 

AVXRMBNT8.8. That no otter insurance was made "t 

on the sud pPopeFty within the true f j^^^ ^ . ^^^ 
intent, and meaning of the fourth con- i ^ 
dition. J 



2d Count. 



3d Count. 



9. That the Plaintiffs did not change *1 
their dwelling-house, shop, or ware- I V)-44o 
house, within the meaning of the sixth i 
condition. J-* 

« 

10. That the property insured com- 1 
prised no such effects or tilings as are > Ditto.- 
mentioned in the twelfth condition. 3 

11. That the Plaintiffs forthwith, after 
the loss, gave notice thereof to the Com- 
pany, and, as soon as possible after- 
wards, did deliver in as particular an 
account of their loss as the nature of the 
case would admit ; and were ready to 
make proof of the same by oath, and to 
produce such other evidence as the Di- >Ditto. 
rectors of the said Company might rea- 
spnahly require. But that the said Com- 
pany and the Directors thereof, waived 
and discharged the Plaintiffs from mak*- 
ing such proof and producing such evi- 
dence and affidavit, as in the condition 
in that hehalf mentioned. 



Ditto. 



12. That there appeared not, nor was any' 
fraud, false swearing, or affirming, and 
that Uie Plaintiffs were always ready to 
submit all differences and disputes aris- 
ing, as in the eighth condition mentioned, 
to the judgment of arbitrators. 

13. That the capital, stock, or funds, of 1 

the said Company, are sufficient to pay i Ditto, 
and satisfy the loss. } 



Sets out policy and conditions, and con- 
tains the same averments as in the first 
count, except that in this count the in- 
terest in the goods and fixtures is stated v 
to be in the Pudntiffs, and that Benjamin [ 
Severn and Fredeiipk Beiyamin King, I 
(two of the Plaintiffs) were interested I 
in the remainder of the property insured. J 

Recites the policy and the 
conditions, with the same 
and states the interest 
Plaintiffs. 



Not denied by the 
Defendant's plea. 
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4th Count. Precisely the same as the third, butl 

averiog the interest as in the second > 
count. 3 

Plea 1. That the goods, fixtures, buildings, and 1 . . . 

houses, mentioned in Ae fK^cy, were not > An issue joined upon this, 
destroyed by fire. 3 

2. That the loss was not occasioned by any"J 
risk included in the policy, but by a mode I 
of boiling sugar by means of heated oil, in- I 
troduced without any notice to the De- f l^tto. 
fendants, or their consent, whereby their 
risk under the policy was encreased. 

3. That at the time of the loss a process oC 
boiling sugar by means of heated oil, had 
been introduced into the buiUingi in the \t\vu^ 
policies mentioned, without notice or con- 
sent, whereby their rith nrnder the policy 

" was encreased. 



4. That the process was carried on at .the 
time the policy was efiected, in a certain 
building called the long-house, otherwise 
the long sugar house, otherwise the three- 
pan sugar house, communicating with the 
grinding-house ; and although the defend- 
ants had notice at the time the policy was 
efiected, that the long-house did so com- 
municate, they had no notice that such 
process or manufactory was carried on 
therein, and that their risk was greatly 
encreased thereby. 



5. To the first and second counts, that the 
particulars of the buildings delivered in, 
were not accepted as sufficient by the 
Company, or the Directors thereof. 



RepHeaiion. That the risk 
or hazard of the Defend- 
ants was not encreased, by 
reason of the said process 
or manufactory of boiling 
sugar by means of heated 
oil being carried on be- 
y fore, and at the time of 
.the execution of the said 
policy of insurance in the 
said building, in that be- 
half mentioned, in man- 
ne/ and form as the De- 
feildants have above in 
that behalf alleged. Issue 
thereupon. 

Issue thereon. 



6. That the policies in the several counts of^ 
the declaration are the same, and not 
difierent; and that the policies in the third 
and last counts mentioned, did refer to the 
same proposals and conditions as are set 
forth in the first and second counts ; and the 
Defendants plead to the whole declaration, 
that protesting the Directors did not ac- ^ Issue thereon, 
cept the particulars relating to the said 
premises as sufficient, nevertheless that the 
buildings were not duly described, but 
were described otherwise than as they . 
really were, contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of the first and second con- 
dition. J 



Vll 



Plea 7. To the first and second counts, Uiat the' 
buildings mentioned in the policies con- 
tainedy at the time of effecting the in- 
surance, a furnace, stove, and oven, used in tissue thereon, 
a manufactory not mentioned in the policy, t 
to wit, in the process of boiling sugar by I 
n^ans of heated oil. I 






8. To the same counts, that at the time ofl 
making the policy, the buildings therein J 
mentioned contained three furnaces, three S-iggug thereon 
ovens, and a stove, used in the manufactory , | 

viz. in refining sugar, not mentioned in the I 
policy. J 

9. To the third and fourth counts of the*^ 
declaration, similar to the sixth plea, but I 
alleging, that in consequence of the mis- w v 
description, the premises were charged at a ^^^^^^ thereon, 
lower premium than in the said proposals I 

specified as applicable thereto. J 

10. To the same counts, similar to the ) * ^, 
seventh plea. ^ Issue thereon. 

11. To the same counte, sinular to the ) j^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
eighth plea. ) 

Upon the trial the questions involved in the issues 
were reduced to three points, either of which, the Com- 
pany contended, would excuse their liability to make 
good the loss which they admitted had accrued. First, 
that the buildings insured were not properly described in 
the policy. Secondly y that the premises tvere consumed 
by the mode adopted of boiling sugar by means of heated 
oil. And, Thirdly^ that the risk of the Company was 
encreased by the introduction of this new process. 

These questions were distinctly put by the Lord 
Chief Justice to a Special Jury, who, to use his own 
words, "after sitting three days, giving to the cause a 
" patient attention that never wandered a single instant, 
" putting questions from time to time, in the result came 
" to a conclusion that the Plaintiffs were entitled to re- 
" cover. They called back the vritnesses and searched 
" every part of the case, enquired into the situation of the 
" buildings, and had the whole under their consideration." 
And at the instance of-his Lordship, and as was required 
by the form of the pleadings, they stated as their verdict. 
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First, That the premises were properly described in 
the policy. 

Secondly, Th4it the jire did not take pUuce in the 
apartment in which the oil apparatus was put. 

Thirdly, That the risk of the Defendants under the 
policy was not encrea^ed by means of the new process. 

The Insurance Company, however, were not satisfied 
with tlie decision of the Jury, and therefore applied to 
the Court to send the case down again for a new trial, 
alledging that the verdict found by the Jury was contrary 
to all the evidence on the first point, and against the weight 
of evidence on the second and third points; but the pres- 
sure of business before the Court has not enabled the 
Assured to enter upon the argument, which will necessarily 
be postponed until November next *. 

It is due to the Jury who tried the cause, to 
state, that the Lord Chief Justice expressed himself to 
be " not in the lea^st dissatisfied with the verdict ;" and 
that it was his Lordship's opinion, ^^that the weight of 
evidence ica^s greatly against the Defendants.''^ 

The principal inducement urged by the Defendant's 
Counsel in his application for a new trial, was, that the 
Insurance Company were engaged in an extensive course 
of experiments to discover the nature and properties of oil, 
with reference to its probable effects ; and the Assured will 
therefore be called upon again to pursue the same course. 
At present little will be said upon the hardship of com- 
pelling private individuals to carry on large and expensive 
operations, to enable them to compete with several wealthy 
Companies, agreeing in their opposition to Messrs. Severn, 
King, and Co.'s demand ; it is, however, a matter of most 
grave consideration, that, even in the event of the Assured's 
succeeding in every action, the expense of these experi- 
ments must be borne by themselves; and it must occur 
to every thinking mind, that the time of a great number 



* The Rule was ^ilarged, and the Defendants are to pay to the 
Assured £7181. 25. 6d. the amount of the verdict ; to be returned in 
case the Defendants should set aside the verdict, and ultimately 
liucceed in their defence. 
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of gentlemen, forming the very highest class of chemictti 
science, cannot be occupied but at a most serious pe* 
cuniary sacrifice. This, of course, is exclusive of the 
heavy amount of law expences. 

Nor vrill the writer, in this stage of the enquiry, 
offer observations upon the course adopted by the difrerent 
Insurance Companies, not to abide the event of one cause; 
fully and fairly tried, but to compel the Assured to pro* 
ceed to trial against each, and to offer separate grounds 
of resistance, founded upon the various ' forms of policies 
adopted by the different Offices. The Assured cannot 
anticipate any consequences arising out of such variety df 
forms, different from those already produced in the cause 
tried. If, however, the further litigations should shew 
that the public are seriously prejudiced by legal niceties^ 
introduced into some of the hard conditions, printed in 
sii^all letters, upon the different policies, and but seldom 
read by the most cautious assured, a time vrill cojne for 
presenting that subject in a more perspicuous form, for 
general information. 

In the mean time, the writer must believe, that an 
objection, founded "more upon form than substance," (to 
use the language of the Lord Chief Justice), and which 
is " scarcely to be denominated a point or speck in the 
cause," cannot by possibility defeat the honest claim of 
M^srs. Severn, King, and Co. ; and the present remarks 
might well be concluded in the words of the same learned 
person, on the same occasion : " One should expect that 
"the objections which they (the Offices) take, are 
" founded upon liberality and justice ; whether it would . 
" become them to resist, on any objection of form j wUl be 
^^for them to consider, and thoroughly consider ;" — ^It is, 
however, but justice to the Insurance Company concerned 
in the proceedings about to be. reported, to assume that 
the Directors have resisted from a sense of duty to their 
constituents; and it cannot be doubted that the Pro- 
prietors would disclaim any little benefit they might 
individually derive at the expence of the Assured, in a 
case which, when viewed most favourably for the In- 
surance Offices, must be considered one of extreme strict- 



ness on their part, and of extreme hardship on the part 
of the Assured. And in order that the writer may not be 
supposed to offer this sentiment without foundation, he 
wfll quote the admission of the leading Coimsel for the 
Imperial Company, who said, that this was one of those 
causes in which every body, whose mind is properly con- 
stituted, must form a natural wish in favour of a suffering 
party y and as the Plaintiffs were persons of great re- 
spectahUityy to whom he should certainly attach nothing 
Wee blame or fraud, it wa^s quite natural to wish them 
iuccess in a Cause where they were individual sufferers, 
and the. other parties were more numerous, and spread 
over a wider surface. 

More cannot be desired for the Assured, than this 
quotation conveys, and less would be to establish a 
mischievous distinction between plain, obvious justice, 
and technically l^al right. 
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REPORT 
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BEFORE 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE DALLAS, 
AND A SPECIAL JURY. 



April 11, 1820. 



FIRST DAY. 

the pleadings were opened by mr. stephen 

Mr. Solicitor General^ 
May it please your Lordship — Gentlemen of the Jury. 

The plaintiffs in this action, Messrs. Severn, King, and Com* 
pany, are very extensive sugar refiners, carrying on their 
business at the works they po^se^s in the neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel, and the defendants, as has been stated to you, 
are three of the directors of the Imperial Insurance Office. 
This action has been brought for the purpose of recovering 
the sum of about eight thousand pounds, part of the very 
large sum of 70,000/., which is the amount of a loss they 
have sustained by the destruction of the greater part of their 
pfemises, by fire, in the month of November, 1819. 

Gentlemen, there is ho dispute with respect to the losa 
which has been sustained, either with respect to the extent of 
loss, or the interest of the plaintiffs, — there has been no impu- 
tation attempted to be cast on the conduct of the plaintiffs on 
this occasion ; but the defendants conceive, that on some 
points of law, or in consequence of some irregularity in the 
policies, they are not liable to make good mis loss; and 
it will be for you, after you have heard the evidence I 
shall lay before you, to determine whether or not the de- 
fendauts are liable for the loss which they have insured. It 
will be a grievous misforlune. Gentlemen, for the plaintiffs, if 
they are not entitled to recover, more particulai'ly as they 
. have paid a most enormous rate of insurance for the security 



separated from the insured premises by a party wall, or that 
which is considered equivalent to a party wall — a party wall 
communicating solely by an iron door. Gentlemen, I have 
already stated to you that the grinding-house is the part to 
which your attention will be principally directed ; the process 
complained of was not introduced m tne grinding-house, but 
it was introduced in the fill-house of the long house, which 
is not insured in the present policy, which is separated from 
the ffrinding-house by means of a party wall, built according 
to tne restrictions of the building act, and communicating 
solely by an iron door, so as to be considered, under the 
building act, as a separate and entire building; and one 
question will be, whether, whatever communication it might 
be necessary to make when the policy was effected, with 
respect to the actual situation and state of the premises in- 
sured, and the nature of the works, and the processes there 
carried on, whether it was incumbent upon these parties who 
were insured, to describe all the adjoining premises, and the 
various processes used in them ; or whether it was not incum- 
bent upon the present defendants, if they were desirous of 
that information, to make the enquiry, and then, if such en- 
quiry had been made, and any false representation had be<en 
given by my clients, I admit the policy would have been 
vitiated: but I contend, and I think I shall contend success- 
fully, even supposing it can be shewn that this was a new 
process, and attended with an increased risk, that, still being' 
carried on, not on the premises insured, but in adjoining pre- 
mises, it was not incumbent upon my clients, in the first in- 
stance, to go to the insurance-office, and to describe the pro- 
cess so carried on in another building ; always, however, with 
this reservation, that if the insurance^office had thought proper 
to make any enquiry upon the subject, thein, in point of 
honour, and faith, and good conduct, it would have beeii 
the duty of my clients to have made a full and fair represen- 
tation on the subject. 

Gentlemen, before we proceed further into the considera- 
tion of this case, it will be necessary for me to state to you, 
that the modes in which the sugar refining is carried on, are 
as various as the different establishments in which it is con- 
ducted ; there are scarcely two establishments in which it is 
carried on in the same way; And if that be so, then it. is 
incumbent upon those parties Who are insuring, if they Wish 
to know what particular process is made use of, (for I am 
now abandoning, for the moment, the argument arising out 
of its being carried on in another, and not the same, building) 
-^I say. Gentlemen, inastnUch as the modes of boiling sugar. 



for the puipose of refining it, are as various as the establish- 
ments in which it is earned on, it is the duty of the Under- 
writers, if they wish for information as to the particular pro- 
cess adopted, to make the enquiry themselves ; and it is not 
necessary for the party effecting the insurance, to do more 
than to say, "I wish an insurance to be effected upon my 
" sug9^r-refining establishment/' If the Underwriters wish 
to know in what mode that sugar refining is carried on, inas- 
much as the modes are various, it is for them to make the en- 
quiry ; and when such enquiry is made, I admit, as I have done 
before, a full, a fair, and an nonest account mtist be given. 

Gentlemen, when I mention that there are so many 
modes of conducting this process, I shall take leave to point 
out to you Some of the means by which this is done. 
Formerly, the simple method was used, merely of putting the 
sugar into the pan, and applying the fire underneath : that 
was productive of great inconvenience, particularly this, that 
inasmuch as the fire communicated more rapidly to the sugar 
next to it, than it would to the, remainder, that part of the 
syrup near the fire became burnt, before the other was reduced 
into an equal state of boiling. In consequence of this, 
scientific men resorted to various methods : one method was 
that of heating water, and passing the steam through coils of 
pipes, into the body of the syrup. to be heated; but it was 
found that that mode would not answer, for this reason, that 
the sugar would not boil at the same temperature as water 
boils, and, consequently, that that would not brin^ the syrup 
into a state of boiling : it became necessary, thererore, to add 
high pressure to it, and though by that great risk was incurred, 
yet sugar refining was carried on, in some manufactories, by 
nigh pressure steam. For the purpose of avoiding this, Mr. 
Howard, I believe, devised another method. You are aware 
that fluids will boil at a lower temperature in vacuo, than 
they will in the open air. Mr. Howard took off the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and then, by surrounding the pan with 
steam of the ordinary temperature, the syrup was boiled. 
Another method, practised m Liverpool, was by making use 
of tallow : — a quantity of tallow was put into a pan imme- 
diately over the fire — this requires a much greater heat to 
put it into a boiling state than sugar, and tlhe sugar being 
put into a pan immersed in it, was boiled at a temperature 
which did not affect the tallow. 

Gentlemen, this brings me, then, to the particular pro- 
cess which is to be the subject of your consideration. It was 
found very inconvenient to boil sugar by means of tallow, in 
an open vessel, as the smell was offensive; the workmen 
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could uot bear it, and it was offensive to. tlie whole neighbour- 
hood. For the purpose, therefore, of obviating that objection, 
Mr. Wilson, a witness whom I shall call, introduced a method 
of using, instead of tallow, whale oil : this was put in a vessel 
over the fire, and a coil, or worm, communicatmff with this, 
passed into the pan containing the sugar to be boiled, and 
heat being applied to the oil in the vessel, it was circulated 
through the worm by means of a pump, and communicated 
heat to the sugar in the pan. In oraer to put oil into a 
boiling state, it requires a temperature of 600", ; now, sugar 
boils at a temperature of 240°, and the sugar, therefore, wa^u 
boiled without boiling the oil, or incurring any of the risks 
which might result from that operation, ana at a temperature 
below that at which any risk could by possibility arise. This 
is the particular process to which your attention is to be 
directea, and the first question is, whether it was necessary, 
that any communication should have been made to the office, 
that this particular process was used, in a pan, in adjoining 
premises. The next question is, whether, if it was not neces- 
sary to make the communication, the allegations put upon, 
this record can be made out, viz. that this produces an. 
increased risk. I shall demonstrate to you, by the clearest 
possible evidence, that it cannot ; and the next, that the los»^ 
was occasioned by this, I shall also negative by the clearest 
possible evidence. 

Now, Gentlemen, when they talk of an increased risk 
being occasioned by this process, it must be an increased 
risk compared with the old mode. A model has been pre- 
pared of the apparatus as it existed before the fire, and that 
Mrill explain the" matter much clearer than any words by 
whichjl can express it. [^The model was opened to the viefm of 
the Jury]. Gentlemen, that model before you will, with a 
very few words on my part, explain to you, with the utmost 
possible distinctness, &e real question in issue between these 
parties. Gentlemen, you perceive the copper pan oa the 
side nearest to you, that is the pan in wnich the sugar is ^ 
placed ; and you perceive a small door belonging to the fire- 
place below it. Disencumber your minds of every thing, 
except that copper and the furnace to which I am now directs 
ing your attention, and you .will there have the ordinary 
process of boiling sugar : — the sugar is put into the copper, 
and the fire is put under it, and it is boiled. Now, the 
inconvenience resulting from that is, what I have already 
explained to you with respect to the communication of heat; 
but there is another inconvenience, which is, that if it by ai^ 
accident boils over> the premises are invariably consumed : — 
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&ere is not a person acquainted with the subject but who 
will tell you, that if it is suffered to boil over, the premises 
are infallibly burnt; that id, if the sugar is suffered to get to 
a temperature above 250", or 260°, it will boil over ; it must 
go into the furnace, or the ash-pit beneath it, and, m either 
case, it sets fire to the premises. In the new process. 
Gentlemen, there is no furnace under the pan ; but, at a short 
distance, there is a fire-place, and over that a wrought iron 
vessel filled with fixed oil, which will not boil at a tempera- 
ture under 600°, or 650°. From this vessel there is a copper 
pipe goes up to a pump, and from that pump it descends 
a^ain into the copper pan ; it makes some coils, in the pan, 
a.nd^ the other extremity of it again returns into the iron 
vessel. Gentlemen, you will perceive upon the top of that 
vessel a thermometer, which is graduated to only 450^, and if 
the oil gets to a temperature beyond 450°, that thermometer 
would burst, consequently it would be in a moment dis- 
covered. That is greatly below the boiling point of the oil, 
and as soon as it gets to a temperature of 350°, the pump is 
set to work in the warehouse aoove, and by pumping there, 
the oil is drawn from the vessel into the pipes, it goes into 
the copper pan, and from the copper pan returns again, like 
the circulation of the blood, into the iron vessel. This heated 
oil passing, in this way, through the fluid sugar, boils the 
syrup, and that at a temperature very far, indeed, below 
the boiling point of oil, so that there is no possible risk in the' 
process. Objections have been raised on the other side, and 
tt is necessary for me to notice some of the objections which 
have been thrown out, because one does not come into a 
Court of Justice to try a question of this kind, which has 
been agitated between the parties, and on which scientific 
men hav^ been questioned on both sides, without being in 
some measure aware of the points which will be made on the 
other side ; I will therefore introduce them to you, thodgh in 
language less scientific than that of the witnesses who will 
fee called. 

Gentlemen, it is said the pipes may burst: the very 
short answer to that is, that the valves in the pump through 
which the oil passes, are much smaller than tne diameter of 
the pipes themselves ; and if that objection should be made, 
that is a complete, shorty and distinct answer to it. Again, 
it is supposed that gas may be created, and that that will be 
productive of danger. Upon that point I have to state to you 
^igain, that gas is not created by heated oil until it gets to 
the. tOTfiperature of boiling, or above the temperature of 
boiling; and no gas will therefore be created by fixed oil 
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until it is at the temperature of 600^. I have geutlemeh 
in my eye, round the table now, who will prove to you that 
this IS so ; and unless, therefore, the oil gets up to a tempera- 
ture far beyond that at which the thermometer will have 
exploded, and the most extraordinary appearances be shewn, 
}i IS impossible that gas can be generated : and I understand 
that the iSre must be continued not one, two, three, ox four 
hours, but with an intensity almost incredible, for a very 
long period of time, to bring the oil to this degree of heat; 
for after you get up to a certain temperature, the increase 
of temperature becomes very slow indeed : when it gets to 
a certsun point it becomes almost stationarv, unless it is 
increased by an immense accumulation of heat, and that 
continued intensely for a very long period of time. . It is 
therefore impossible, in the manner in which this process is 
carried on, that any gas could be created by the oil ; but ad- 
mitting, for a moment, that this is possible. What is the eflfect 
to be produced by it ? Where is it to be conveyed to ? There 
is but one communication with the vessel and the external 
air, and it was necessary there should be some; for as the 
vessel was not filled with oil, there would naturally be air in 
it, and in the pipes ; it was therefore necessary there should 
be some mode of conveying off that air, which would be 
expanded by the action of the heat, and require a larger 
space, and therefore there was a pipe fixed m the vessel, 
which passes up a flue called the steam vent, and which you 
see, in the model, coming out at the top of the section of the 
chimney. Now, if any gas were created in the oil vessel, the 
only mode in which the gas could escape, would be through 
that pipe. What is the consequence: — that is above the 
second floor — ^it is impossible, therefore, that it could come 
into the buildings but it must pass up that flue, and go out 
at the top of the chimney. 

But, Gentlemen, I understand that it is intend^ to be 
said, that it vrill still come into the buildings below, for 
though its specific gravity would naturally lead it upwards, it 
may, by a sudden draft, be driven downwards; but you will ob- 
serve that that is impossible from the construction of the house. 
You know, in the ordinary way of heating a house, the air 
which comes into a room, through the door, and other aper- 
tures, feeds the fire, ahd preserves it from going out. If you 
put your hand to the chinks of the door, you will feel that the 
air rushes in, but these furnaces are not fed from the air flowing 
in from the warehouses, as that would create a current so 
strong, as to^ unfit it for the purposes of the manufactory. If 
you allowed the warm air to be continually passing out 



to supply the firea, the consequence would be, you would 
lose that heat, which is of the greatest importance ; and for the 
purpose of obviating that, at the back of the fire-place there 
is a large communication with the external air. The fire is fed 
entirely from this external opening, without any draft from the 
room ; the consequence is, that there can be no draft doMm* 
wards; and to supply the place of the air consumed in the fires, 
there is a very strong draft up the chimnies, firom the external 
air ; and as the air of the room is very much heated, there 
is a very strong current- setting up the steam vents, which 
run up by the sides of the chimnies, and into which this 
pipe, which would convey any gas that might be generated, 
passes. Again, Gentlemen, with respect to this gas, I am 
told that if gas did get into the room, the gas that would be 
produced, by possibility in any ordinary time, by all the oil 
contained in that vessel, if all the industry and means possible 
were applied for that purpose, would not bear such a propor- 
tion to tne atmospheric air, as by the application oi fire to 
produce an explosion. Gentlemen, this is not upon a nice 
admeasurement, for the quantity of gas which could be ge- 
nerated, falls so far short of the quantity required for it, that 
it cannot produce that effect. I say this not on my ovni au- 
thority, but it is the judgment of persons on whom the public 
must rely, because they have passed all their lives labonously 
and actively in the pursuit of these studies. 

But, Gentlemen, I understand it will be said that the 
nature and character of the oil, may, by degrees, be changed 
by the continued application of heat ; that though it may not 
emit gas at a certain temperature, to-day or to-morrow, it 
may, after a period of time, so far change its quality and cha- 
racter, that the same effects will be produced at a temperature 
of SOC^ or 400°, which, on new oil, would require a heat of 
firom 600° to 700°. Now, Gentlemen, I am told that that is 
not the fact ; we have persons now in Court, who have made use 
of oil for a period of two years together, and who will tell you 
that the only effect upon it, is the rendering it somewhat 
thicker, and more viscid, but that it is again rendered fluid by 
the application of heat. But even if that could be the efBect, 
under certain circumstances, in this case it would be put out of 
the question; for we shall prove to you, that the oil had very 
recently been taken out of the vessel and examined, and found 
to Ije good. Again, it is said that the oil vessel may leak, and 
the oil drop into the fire, and thus an accident be occasioned ; 
this, again, I am told, is a fallacy ; for I am informed that no 
accident could happen, in the way in which this vessel was 



^laced^ in consequence of any dropping from the bottom of 
that vessel into the fire ; and, in fact, it has at different times 
leaked — the oil which dropped into the fire, has become in-^ 
flamed, and has. passed up the chimney ; and when, on one oc- 
casion, it leaked to a greater extent, it put the fire out : and 
only three or four days before this took place, the oil vessel 
was taken off, and every kind of leakage stopped, so that I 
apprehend you will find there is nothing in that objection. 

Gentlemen, these are all the observations and objections 
which I shall anticipate : with respect to the increase of the 
.risk, I undenrtake, as far as the opinions of scientific men can 
have weight, to demonstrate to you that the risk is much less 
in {this mode, than by the ordinary mode of boiling it iu open 
:pans; and I think the thing speaks for itself, and that it is re- 
quisite only to look to the apparatus, and to understand the 
rordinary mode of conducting the process, to see that it must 
be so. 

s Gentlemen, I am reminded of one thing, which also is very 
material. I directed your attention to the copper pan through 
which the worms pass, and which was used as a sugar pan 
before this process was adopted. There was another pan in this 
situation, at present occupied by the oil vessel, heated pre- 
cisely as the pan which now remains was formerly heated, 
BO that this is a substitution for another pan; but this substi- 
tution for ^.nother pan; had taken place before the policy was 
-effected, above five months, and any person walking into the 
premises might know it ; whether it was known to the Direc- 
tors of this ofl&ce, I do not know, but it was to the Directors 
of another, and to their surveyor, and they have made no ob- 
jection. 

But, Gentlemen, this is alledged to be the cause of the 
fire ; now it will be necessary for me to direct your attention 
to the facts which occurred. At three in the morning, a man 
igets up and lights the fire under the oil vessel, and the man 
who keeps the steam-engine also gets up and lights the fire 
under the steam-engine next to the grinding-house. The 
moment the fire has got to such a height, and the oil is heated 
to such a degree, as to make it convenient to pass it into the 
'sugar, the steam-engine is put to the pun^p, and the. work 
begins at three o'clock in the morning the fire was lighted as 
usual, at half past three the person who keeps the steam-en- 
gine went to the head of the stairs to ask the person below 
whether he was ready to have the engine put on ; he said, '^ Not 
^'^ vet.'* It is clear, therefore, that it was not then at the heat 
of 350°: a few minutes afterwards, he a^ain went to the spot, 
and asked whether he was ready, he said, ^^ Directly :*' upon 
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which the engine- keeper went back and put the pump on ; he 
then went about some other work, and> in about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards, he heard that the pr«[nises were on fire ; 
he immediately went and looked into the warehouse over the 
fill-hou^e, and he saw, to the left of the door, a quantity of 
fire on the floor spreading rapidly. Now, Gentlemen, I must 
explain to you the purpose to which the warehouse is applied ; 
it is applieo to the packing of sugar, and to the throwing sugas 
out of the hogsheads : there is a quantity of straw, and of other 
combustible materials, on the floor, and the planks are so dry, 
that a very slight thing will put them into a state of ignition, 
and the quantity of sugar about will increase the risk. It is 
not necessary for me to account for the fire, it is frequently 
very difficult to do so, but it is very easily accounted for by 
these circumstances. The engine-keeper having observed this 
fire, immediately shut the iron door, and ran away for help, 
and another man came in ; that other man who came in, 
went through the grinding-house, and immediately to the iron 
door communicating to the warehouse, the iron door was shut. 
He heard a great crackling, and the door was getting very 
warm; he then went down stairs to the cellar below the 
grinding-house, and tried the iron door in the fill-house, and 
found it was closed ; he listened, but heard no noise there, 
and the door was not warm ; it is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that the fire was then in the upper, and not in the lower room^ 
He attempted to go inta the new sugar-house warehouse, which 
communicates by an iron door with the long-house warehouse, 
and looking through the chinks of this door, he saw the fire 
in the long-house warehouse : it was with difficulty that he 
could get into this room, but be crawled on his hands and 
knees, and he afterwards went info the fill-house below, which 
also communicates with the- fill -house of the long-house; arid 
in the latter fill-house, looking up to the timber, he saw the 
planks of the ceiling burning through, as if the fire^ was just 
beginning to penetrate from the warehouse above. Upon this 
there was a general alarm, and no further particulars could be 
gained. I think, from these circumstances, you must be satis- 
fied that the fire did not commence in the fill-house, but in 
tjie warehouse, and that it cannot, therefore, be supposed to 
have had any connection with this process* 

Gentlemen, this became the subject of investigation ; and 
it was most material, as it was suggested by the agents of the 
office, that this might have been occasioned by some explo- 
sion of the machinery, to dig in the ruins to ascertain the 
state of the apparatus used in this new process; and the 
observations made at the time, led every one to believe that 
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the iire had commenced in the warehouse above ; nor. was 
there any reason to suppose it had arisen from this apparatus. 
It was material to confirm this by the inspection of the ap- 
paratus after the fire ; and on removing the rubbishy the oil 
vessel presented precisely the appearance it had before. 
There was no rent in it, and the only injury it had sustained 
was, that it was slightly compressed at the top by the weight 
of the substances upon it. Another most material circum- 
stance to shew that the oil vessel had no connection with the 
fire, was this : if the fire had commenced by means of the oil, 
its action would have been most violent at that part ; but so 
far was this from being the case, that even the screws used to 
secure the covering to what is called the manhole, and which 
is a hole in the upper part of the oil vessel, for the purpose 
of supplying it with oil or clearing it out, were found bright 
and pertect, and at the time were unscrewed. Now, had there 
been a violent action of fire in that place, the screws would 
have fiised, and have become unitfea with the socket, so as 
to have rendered it impossible to unscrew them. But, 
Grentlemen, that was not all : it was observed that there was 
a great accumulation of broken pots, which had fallen down 
from the floors above ; and it is extraordinary, that though 
this mass of pots was much fused at the top, as you went 
down that frision was gradually lessened, so that it is mani* 
fest, that the intensity of the fire was above, and not below. 
Gentlemen, in addition to that, the pipe whicli conveyed 
the oil from the vessel to the pump was not fused at all, but 
the pump above was entirely in a state of fusion. I shall 
call Mr. Donkin, and a number of other surveyors, who will 
state their belief that the fire certainly had not commenced 
below, but above. Gentlemen, there is another circumstance 
which I shall mention, for the purpose of explaining ; it is 
said the copper pan was melted. The reason was this: in 
"brder to obviate the draft under that pan, the fire-place had 
been completely filled with coals, and these having taken 
fire. Would naturally act upon the copper pan ; therefore, no 
inference can be drawn from that circumstance. 

On examining the oil vessel. Gentlemen, it was fbimd 
that the oil in it had been distilled, and that a carbonaceous 
matter remained in the vessel ; the heat of the fire had been 
such as entirely to distil the oil, but there was no indication 
of that extraordinary operation or explosion to which the fire 
is attributed by the gentlemen on the other side. The vessel 
^vas examined, to ascertain whether there was any leak in it, 
and water was put into it and boiled in it for that purpose ; 
the only defect in it was a fissure in the top, from some 
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melted copper which had fallen on it in a state of fusion^ 
and found its way through the iron. 

All the gentlemen whom 1 shall call to you, the most 
competent in the world to come to a right conclusion on this 
subject, will tell you, that they are satisfied the fire did not 
originate with the oil vessel. You will find that there is an 
absolute impossibility, or at least a moral impossibility, of 
the accident having originated from this process ; and you 
have these circumstances confirmed by the facts of the state 
in which the apparatus was found after the fire. If you can 
fairly and satisfactorily come to this conclusion, I am sure 
you will be extremely happy^ that these gentlemen, after 
having paid so large a premium, shall not, by the non-com- 
munication of this particular and unimportant fact, sustain this, 
large and immense loss, which would otherwise fall upon 
them individually. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Is this process peculiar to 
this sugar house? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — No, my lord. I have just been 
reminded that I have not stated that this process of boiling 
by oil had been in use before, and that the Imperial Office 
had themselves insured a sugar refinery at Liverpool, where 
it was earned on, and that one of the present defendants is 
on the policy. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Mr. Scarlett, is there any 
other point to which you wish that my attention should be 
directed, than those which have been 'adverted to by the 
Solicitor General. I have taken them down thus : — First, 
Was the fire occasioned by this process ;" if so, secondly. 
Were the plaintiff's bound to communicate it." Thirdly, 
*' If not occasioned by this process, were they still bound to 
''communicate it?'' Fourthly, ''Did the process increase 
" the risk?'' Fifthly, " Does it make any difference that it 
" ^as not on those premises on which the fire began, but on 
" other premises?" 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^That last question does not arise on 
these pleadings. There is another objection, that the descrip- 
tion of the premises was not properly given : — ^on that the 
Solicitor General has not said any thing. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Not satisfactorily given, so as 
to shew the increase of the risk, and '' so as the same were 
" charged at a lower rate of premium." 

Mr. Serjeant Hullock. — ^No : those words were struck 
out. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — What count is that? 
Mr. Serjeant HuLLocE.~-The sixth plea, my lord. 
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Mr. Serjeant Taddy. — The words are these: ''that the 
'' buildings in the said deeds^ poll, or policies of insurance^ im 
'' the declaration mentioned, were not duly described ; but the 
" same were described in the said deeds, poll, or policies^ 
'' otherwise than as they really were, contrary to the true 
'' intent and meaning, &c/' 

Mr. Serjeant Hullock. — There is nothing about '' so as" 
in that plea. I do not know whether your lordship has Bxt^ 
abstract of those pleas. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Yes, I have. The words 
are, '' that the building's were not duly described : but de- 
'' scribed otherwise than they really were." 

Mr. Serjeant Hullock. — Just so, my lord ; the issue is 
joined on the terms of this plea. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy. — ^That plea it will be necessary for 
us to watch, because there is a good deal connected wim it,, 
*' contrary to the true intent and meaning of the said first 
'' and second conditions contained in the said printed pro^ 
''posals." 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Those conditions, my lord, 
relate to the payment of the annual premium on " common 
'* insurance, hazardous insurance, and doubly hazardous in- 
'' surance. They are as follows : '' In the insurance of goods^ 
" wares, or merchandizes, the buildings, or place in which 
''the same are deposited, is to be described; it must also 
" be stated whether such goods are of the kinds denominated 
''hazardous, and whether any manufactory is carried on in 
" the premises. And if any person or persons shall insure 
" his or their buildings or goods," these are the words, '' and 
" shall cause the same to be described in the policy otherwise 
" than as they realty are^ so as the same he charged at a lower 
'' premium than is herein specified as applicable thereto, such 
" insurance shall be void;" but our insurance is not on any 
of those conditions, but is at a higher rate. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — I understood you to say 
doubly hazardous is 5s. ; this is 14«. 

Mr. Scarlett. — It is right my learned friends should 
state their own case in their own way !. when I come to mine^ 
I will state it myself. 1 generally find this cross fire comes 
to nothing : your lordship will find it has nothing to do with 
hazardous or doubly hazardous. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — I only wished to know 
what were the points. I now see sufficiently for us to under- 
stand the evidence as it is given. 



EVIDENCE FOB THE PLAINTIFFS. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens/ — We will put in; for form's sake, the 
{)olicy and the admission of the loss ; there is a receipt for the 
year : it was a very short time after the effecting of the policy 
<that the fire happened. 

GEORGE DUKE Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Quest. I believe you are a millwright? Ans. Yes. 

Q. You were employed as such in these works of Messrs. 
Severn, King, and Co.? A. Yes. 

Q. How long had you been in their employ superintending 
these works? A. About three years. 

Q. Yon were in that capacity at the time when this fire 
happened? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect, in the early part of November, par- 
ticularly the 9th of November, the fire happening on the 
^night of the 9th, and between that and the lOth? A. Yes. 

Q. On the evening before, how late had you been upon the 
premises? ^. Half past eight o'clock. 

Q. Had you any thing particular to do? 

A. I had a job in the engine-house, repairing the sun wheel. 

Q. Had you repaired that wheel when you went away? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before you went, did you observe whether there were 
-any men remaining still at work? 

A. I left the engineer in the engine-house. 

Q. Was he the only person that was left? ' 

A. I believe he was the last that I left. 

Q. Was that a person of the name of May? A. Yes. 

Q. Whereabouts is the fill-house situated ? 

A. It is the very lowest part of all. 

Q. Is it called the fill-house from filling the pans there? 

A. I really do not know. 

Q, Where is what is called the warehouse? 

A. In the next floor above. 

Q. Is it immediately over the fill -house, as well as the next 
floor above? A. Yes it is. 

Q. What time the next morning did you come to the pre- 
mises? A. About seven o'clock. 

Q. When you came there the fire had broken out a con- 
siderable time ? 

A. Yes, it was burnt nearly to the ground. 

Q. Are you acquainted with this oil apparatus? 

A. Yes, I have worked a little at it. 
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Q. Do you remember the time when the work was by the 
pans m the ordinary way? 

A. Yes, I was on the promises at the time. 

Mr. Scarlett. — We shall not differ about the time: when 
was it? 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — April, 1 am told. 

A. It had been worked about three months. 

Mr. Scarlett. — We understood it had been introduced about 
August. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — How long had it been in work ? 

A. I think it began about the middle of August. 

Q. Before that, was the working by pans in use? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Look at the model before you, does that represent the 
pan as it was used? A. Yes, taking the worms out. 

Q. The worms were not introduced for the mere working 
in the pan? A. No. 

Q. They belong to the other apparatus? A. Yes. 

Q. When the pan was used without the worm, where was 
the fire placed that was to operate upon the pan? 

A. In this place, [^pointifig to the Jire-place under the pan, 
in the model. '\ 

Q. The fire actually under it, like an ordinary pan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When the worm was used in the pan, the fire under it 
was not used? A. No. 

Q. Then after the other process came into operation, that 
was shut up? A. Yes. 

Q. That was closed as it is now? A. Yes. 

Q. On the right hand side you see a place in which the oil 
is enclosed, with a covering like the tilt of a waggon; is the 
body of the oil in that place? 

A. It is in the inside of that vessel. 

Q. What kind of oil was actually put there? 

A. Lamp oil. 

Q. Is it whale oil? . 

A. I believe it is. 

Q. Is the body of the oil heated for the process, kept in that 
vessel you see before you ? 

A. It is kept in that vessel. 

Q. When the oil is to be heated, how is that to be done? 

A. By the fire which is underneath it. 

Q. Is that a smaller or a larger fire-place than the former 
fire which used to be underneath? 

A. I believe it is rather smaller of the two. 
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Q. There is rather less fire consumed under the oil, than 
used to be under the pan ? 

A. Yes, considerably less fire will do. 

Q. What was actually used? and was the fire-place em- 
ployed there somewhat less^ or much less? A. It was less. 

Q. It was upon the whole rather less? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the oil heated to a certain degree before it is begun 
to be carried by the pump through the pipe? A. Yes. 

Q. What is Ihe heat to which it is earned? 

A, Prom 3200 to 350*. 

Q, Is it then in a fit state to begin working. A. Yes. 

Q. How does the working begin when the oil is raised to 
320oto350o? 

A. The pump is set on^ and by the suction the oil is drawn 
up to this tube. 

Q. Then it is carried to other tubes? A. Yes. 

Mr. Scarlett, — It is carried by this sort of process through a 
worm, so as to multiply the space affected by it. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Just so, the pumping having begun 
when the oil is at 320° to 350°, what is the immediate effect ; is 
the heat of the oil increased or decreased ? 

A. It is decreased. i 

Q. The sugar is at that time cold? , A. Yes. 

Q. Does the heat then ^o on, and is the pumping of the oil 
carried on until the heat is communicated^ to the sugar suffi- 
cient for the purpose of boiling the sugar? 

A. Yes, they carry it on till the oil comes up to the same 
heat again-, and then they continue it regularly, and the^ heat 
does not increase. 

Q. Is it carried on for the purpose of making the sugar 
boil? A. Yes. . 

Q. Is that the way in which, generally speaking, the sugar 
is boiled? A. Yes. 

Q. Then every thing going regularly on in the ordinary 
way, this process is continued for the purpose of making the 
sugar boil, and the sugar is made to boil by it? . 

A. It will boil very well at that heat. 

Q. In what way is the pump supplied? 

A. There is a copper pipe that runs up from the oil vessel. 

Q. ' Where does it come down to, nearly to the bottom of 
the oil in the vessel? A. No, I think not. 

Q. Perhaps we had better take that by another witness. Is 
the sugar usually packed in the warehouse? 

A. Yes, always. 

Q. Is there upon the floor of the warehouse always a quan- 
tity of sugar? A. Yes, a considerable quantity sometimes. 

D 
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Q. Are the empty hogsheads there? A. Yes. 

Q. Do thev remain mere till it is convenient to take them 
away? A. Yes. 

Q. Is. there a quantity of straw there? 

A. Yes, paper and straw a considerable quantity. 

Q. Is that the case ordinarily ? 

A. Yes, I believe it is generally so. 

Mr. Scarlett. — He says, he believes it was; perhaps you 
had better ask another witness that? 

Mr, Serjeant Lens. — ^Was there any difference at that time? 

A. I know they had packed twenty hogsheads two days 
before, and I believe it was in the same state in which it 
nsiially was. 

Q. And there is ordinarily straw and hogsheads, and so on, 
about? A. Yes. 

Mr. Scarlett. — You had better not lead him in that way. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Oh, that is not leading ; but I will ask. 
Is that the ordinary way? A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Generally speaking, did you attend to the description 
that has been given of the model ? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that model a correct description of the premises ? 

A. I believe it is. 

Q. Did you attend to the description that has been given of 
the thing? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the account which has been given, and the use to be 
made of it, correct ? 

A. Yes, this is exactly as it was before the fire. 

Q . Are there any pipes behind from the street ? 

A. Yes, there is a flue for the free air to come in.. 

Q. There is a leaden pipe go^s up into the steam vent from 
the oil vessel, I believe i A. Yes. 

Q. How high above the fill -house and the floor, does it 
come in up the steam vent. I mean, where does it commence? 

A. I believe it is sixteen feet above the fill-house. 

Mr. Scarlett. — This is the steam vent, if I understand it ? 

A. Yes,, it is. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Does that communicate with the open 
air? A. It goes right up the house. 

Q. So that it goes immediately to the open air? A. Yes. 

Q. That steam vent beginning as you describe, goes up, and 
communicates with the open air ? A. Yes. 

Q. Does it come out by the side, or does it come up ? 

A. It goes up exactly like the model. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Like a sort of window ? A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — In what sort of work is that vessel 
containing the oil, placed? A. Brick-work. 
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Q. What thickness is that? A/ Four inches. 

Q. Had you, two or three days before, had occasion to* 
examine that brick-work, or that apparatus ? 

A. Yes, we took it right out, and turned it up. 

Q. How shortly before. 

A. I believe it had worked four days after it was taken out. 

Q. What occasioned the taking it out ? 

A. There was a little leakage through the rivets. 

Q. Was that leakage cured by the rivets being put into 
their proper condition ? A. Yes. 

Q. Had you observed any leakage after that? 

A. Only a drop or two, now and then, from the vessel, fell 
into the fire. 

Q. Had that thin^ occurred before in greater quantities? 

A. It did leak before. 

Q. , What becomes of that ? 

A. It rather flashes, but all the flame goes up the chimney. 

Q. You described one or two small drops that fell in after 
this mending of the rivets ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did that go up the chimney after the flashing? 

A. It all vanishea up the chimney. 

Q. Did any effects remain ? A. Not that ever I saw. 

Q. Do you recollect, as this oil vessel came to be fixed in 
that particular place, was there any attention paid to where 
it would be most convenient to place it? But I will not go 
into that, that relates to another matter, to the other case. 

Mr, Solicitor GeneraL — We happen to have three policies. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — ^There is a doubt whether that would 
be strictly evidence here. Genially speaking, were you able 
to observe any mischief, or cause of aanger, or any thing which 
struck you particularly on it, or did every thing go on well ? 

A. It went on very well ; I never saw the least danger. 

Q. As to the management of it, was it easily managed? 

A. Very easily. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. I understand you are a millwright? A. Yes. 

Q. It was not your business to attend that fire, was it? 

A. I never did attend to that fire. 

Q. I suppose there was some man whose business it was to 
attend to that fire? A. Yes. 

Q. What is his name? A. Miller, or Miiller. 

. Q. He is alive, is not he? A. Yes. 

Q. Then, when you speak to the fact of the mode of making 
the fire, is that what Muller has told you ? 

A. No, I have seen it done. 
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Q. How long at a time have you staid ? 

A. Half an hour^ or only five minutes sometimes. 

Q. MuUer was there the whole day ? 

A. Yes, it was his business to attend to it. 

Q. He lighted the fire and managed the oil vessel ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We understand this is the steam bin ; you call it so^ do 
not you ? A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the steam vent which opens into the steam 
bin to carry off the steam? A. Yes. 

Q. And that lead pipe goes to the vessel containing the oil^ 
to let the air into the oil? A. No, to let the air out. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, — That is very good, to let the air in. 

Mr, Scarlett. — You will find it so indeed, otherwise your 
pump could not work : he is not a man of science, or he would 
have known that. 

Mr, Serjeant Vaughan. — You would not have put the 
question if you had supposed him a man of science. 

Mr. Scarlett. — How niffh was the steam vent? 

A. To the top of the chimney. 

Q. What was the height? A. Seventy feet, I suppose. 

Q. From the top of the building? 

A, Begging your pardon, firom the bottom of the whole to 
the top, would oe seventy feet. 

Q. What would be the height of this floor ? 

A. Eight feet. 

Q. So that it would be sixty- two feet? A. Yes. 

Q. Above that the end of the pipe went about sixteen feet? 

A. Yes, about sixteen feet from the vessel. 

Q. It did not go very far into the steam vent? 

A. About ten feet. 

Q. This steam bin is over the sugar pan ? A. Yes. 

Q. When this was a sugar pan it served for both ? 

A. No, there is one on this side. 

Q. Are they separate? A. Yes, they are separate. 

Q. When were you last in the warehouse before the fire? 

A. I was there the evening before the fire commenced. 

Q. In this warehouse ? 

A. I passed through the warehouse to go into the fill- 
house that evening. 

Q. Did you take notice of what was passing in the vrare- 
house? A. They had done their work. 

Q. Did you take notice of any circumstances in- the ware- 
house at the time? A. No, I saw the fire was out. 

Q. At the time you passed through the warehouse there 
was nobody in the warehouse ? 

A. I did not see any body there. 
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Q. But you saw the fire was out? A. Yes. 

Q. You were there about seven o'clock in the evening? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you came down into this house? A. Yes. ' 

Q. Was there any fire there? 

A. That is the place I allude to ; there is no fire kept any 
where else. 

Q. There is no fire in the warehouse? 

A. No, there is not. 

Q. When do they begin working in the warehouse ? 

A. I cannot say exactly what time they begin working: — 
about the time they have done pulling up the goods they'' 
have boiled the day before. 

Q. Is that done early in the day? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they begin by candle-light? A. Yes. 

Q. You have been telling this gentleman what they gene- 
rally do, and I ask whether you know, when they generally 
begin working in the warehouse? A. I cannpt say. - 

Q. You say, that about four days before the fire, you had 
taken out this oil vessel to repair it? A. Yes. 

Q. B^ause you understood it had been subject to a little 
leakage? A. Yes. 

Q. iVhat did you do with the oil? 

A. It was taken out and thrown away, I believe. 

Q. Do you mean to swear the same oil was not put in again ? 

A. No, I cannot say. 

Q. Who has told you it was not the same oil? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. Did you observe it leaked a little afterwards? 

A. It dropped a little now and then, but not much ; scarcely 
any but a drop now and then came down. 

Q. During the half hour you staid to look at it? 

A. I did not stay half an hour always, but only a few 
minutes. 

Q. It had been put into repair four days? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been, on any one of those days, to 
see whether it leaked? A. I cannot say. 

Q. Will you swear you were there half an hour to look at 
it? A. No. 

Q. Will you swear you were there ten minutes? A. No. 

Q. Will you swear you were there five minutes observing 
it? A. No. 

Q. Will you swear you saw it leak within four days? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe you were there for ten minutes at wiy 
one time? A. I cannot s^y, indeed. 
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Q. Were you there more than once a day ? 

A. Yes, two or three times a day. 

Q. Did you observe the leaking each time? 

A. There was a drop came down now and then, when the 
door was open, but I did not see into the fire-place unless the 
door was open as I passed it. 

Q. Do you know how many times the door was open as 
you passed it? 

A. As soon as they found the heat too great they opened 
it, and then^ perhaps, I saw a drop or two. 

Q. Then; when the door was open, you did see a drop or 
two? A. I cannot say that. 

Q. I want to know what opportunity you had of seeing 
that, that enables, you to say it leaked less than it had done 
before? 

A. I am sure it leaked less; for befcwc that they could 
not keep the fire in. 

Q. It had put the fire out before? 

A. Yes, they could not keep the fire in for the leaking, 
before it was repaired. 

Q. How long had it been in that state ? 

A. Not long : I do not know whether it was half a day that 
they worked so. 

Q. You do not know whether it was half a day, or half a 
week? A. It was not more than half a day, I dare say. 

Q. It was the workman who was employed who knows 
that? A. Yes. 

Q. ThatisMuUer? A. Yes. 

Q. He must know, then, how much it leaked before, and 
how much it leaked after, A. I suppose so. 

Re-examined bv Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q. What carried you tnrough the warehouse when you 
were going away? Was that your way out? 

A. That was the way down to the fift-house. 

Q. Was that your way out? A. Yes. 

Q. You had no particular business to do there? A. No. 

Q. At that time the warehouse was in the state you have 
described? A. Yes. 

Q. You have been asked about this lead pipe which goes 
into the steam vent about sixteen feet; whatever goes up 
through the lead pipe, goes into the steam vent? A. Yes. 

Q. It then goes up higher, and so into the air? A. Yes. 

Q. Then the leaa pipe does not run all the way up to the 
steam vent? A. No. 

Q. From the steam vent it is carried out in the way you 
describe, by these lateral passages? A. Yes. 
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A Juryman (Mr. Afovor).— You have stated that you ob; 
served the fire was considerably affected by the dropping oif 
the oil, was that the cause of the repair before the four days 
you have spoken of? 

A. Yes, the cause of the repair of the oil vessel. 

Q. The dropping of the oil upon the fire, and the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire by that means? 

A. Yes, it was unpleasant to work it so. 

Another Juryman. — Did you ever know the fire put out by 
the dropping? A. Yes, it was nearly put out by the oil. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — If you turn a candle down it will put 
it out. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — It will depend iipon the 
quantity andf so on. You have known these premises for 
three years? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever know any fire during that time ? A. No. 

Q. Within three months from the introduction of this, from 
whatever cause it was, this fire took place ? A. Yes. 

HENRY MAY Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. I believe you were engine keeper to the plaintiffs, 
Messrs, Sevems, at the time this fire happened ? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in that situation? 

A. 1 have been off and on for many years. 

Q. How many years? 

A. I suppose four and twenty years, or more than that. 

Q. Did you happen to be on the premises on the evening 
of the 9th of November, before the fire happened ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time in the evening were you there, and how 
long did you continue there? A. Till nine o'clock. 

Q. Do you remember seeing the last witness, Duke, there? 

A. He was there with me in the engine-house; he went 
away before I did. 

Q, What were you doing in the engine-house? 

A. Packing what we call the piston belonging to the en- 
gine. 

Q. What do you mean by packing it? 

A. Putting hemp in, and then screwing it down. 

Q. How long did you continue there that evening after 
Duke had left you, which he says was about eight o'clock? 

A. About nine o'clock I went away. 

Q. Were any other persons left on the premises except the 
watchman, when you went away ? 
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A. Not that I know of; I left only the watchman that I 
know of. 

Q. When jou left the premises^ did every thing appear to 
be safe and right? 

A. Yes^ all appeared to be safe and riffht at that time. 

Q. At what time in the morning did you return to the 
premises ? 

A. About three, or it might be ten minutes afterwards. 

Q. Were you one of the first that went there? 

A. I cannot say whether I was the firsts I think there wad 
somebody in the fill-room. 

Q. Where did you go to? A. To the engine-house. 

Q. What was your business at the engine-house at that 
time in the morning? 

A. To prepare and get the engine ready for working. 

Q. Was the fire to be lighted for that purpose? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you light the fire? 

A. The watchman lights the fire generally. 

Q. Was it lighted before you came? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make it up^ or attend to it? 

A. I made it up and attended to it. 

Q. Did any thmg appear wrong at that time? 

A. No; I saw nothmg wrong at that time. 

Q. How soon after you were there^ which you have told us 
was a few minutes after three^ did you go to the grinding- 
house? 

A. It might be 20 minutes ; I went through the grinding- 
house. 

Q. To what other room or place did you go? 

A. I opened a door and went into the long-house^ on the 
warehouse floor. 

Q. Do you remember being on the top of the steps that 
lead from the warehouse to the fill-house ? 

A. Yes; I called down from the steps of the warehouse 
leading into the fill-house^ to know whetner they were ready. 

Q. With a view to your putting the engine to work, I 
suppose? A. Yes. 

Q. What answer did you receive? 

A. I received an answer — No. ^ 

Q. Meaning that they were not ready ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you return to the same spot and call again? 

A.* X es. 

Q. At what distance of time? 
~ A. I suppose about ten minutes. 

Q. What did you say to them then? , 
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A. They told me they should he ready i;i a few minutes^ 
as soon as I called. 

Q. Upon your being told they would be ready in a few 
minutes, what did you do ? 

A. 1 went back and stirred my fire up, for the purpose of 
starting the engine. 

Q. Whereabout is the fire of your engine? 

A. It is up in the yard, as soon as you enter the building. 

Q. It is not within any part of the premises we are now 
speaking of? 

A. No, it is not; it is quite in a place by itself. 

Q. You went to prepare to start your engine, to set it to 
work? A. Yes. 

Q. How long had you been with your engine before you 
heard any alarm? A. When I came down 

Q. Did you start your engine? A. Yes. 

Q. How long had it worked before you heard any thing, 
or saw any thing? 

A. I cannot speak to a minute ; I got off the stage, and 
went out into the yard, and out at the door. 

Q. What then happened to you? 

A. That is all I know; but in a few minutes afterwards I 
heard an alarm of fire. 

Q. In consequence of hearing that alarm of fire, where did 
you go to? 

A. I ran through the mill-room. 

Q. Where did you go to from the mill-room ? 

A. When I went through the mill-room, there is a door 
opens to the left, on to the warehouse floor, where this fire 
was, out of the mill-room, 

Q. Describe, as accurately as you can, to these gentlemen, 
what appearance you observed on the warehouse floor? 

A. When I went to the door, I saw a fire upon the left. 

Q. Point to the spot; describe the way you came in to the 
warehouse floor; — did you go up the steps? 

A. I had only one step to go from the mill-room. 

Q. Shew us the way m which you went? 

A. I left this [^pointing to the pump'] more upon my right, 
when I got out of the nvill-room, and I saw the fire upon the 
left. 

Q. Describe what appearances you saw upon the floor? 

A. I could not tell, further than that I saw a great smudge, 
and smoke, and fire. 

Q. Did you observe whether there was any hole in the 
floor, as if the fire came from below, — or how was that? 

A. I saw no hole, — there was nothing of the kind that I saw. 
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Mr. Solicitor General. — You ga up only one step ; the mill 
floor and the grinding-house floor are on a level? 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Do you go up one step from the 
mill-room floor to the warehouse floor? 

A. YeSb only oae step brings us on that floor. 

Q. And then you saw, to the left; of you, fire upon the floor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you call the mill-room and the grinding-house the 
same? 

A. Yes, they are the same thing. 

Q. Describe to these gentlemen^ as accurately as you can, 
what it was you saw ;-^you saw fire and smoke to the left? 

A. Yes. 

O. What mofe did you observe? 

A. I saw nothing more. 

Q. What was there upon that floor? 

A. Nothing more than usual firom the packing. 

Q. What was there there? — were there any hogsheads? 

A. There were empty sugar hogsheads, and full sugar 
hotheads, and straw and paper for packing. 

Q. It is used as a packing warehouse? A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Upon your seeing these appearances of fire upon the 
floor, what did you then do? 

A. I ran back, and ran away and called a fellow servant, 
to go up and fasten all the iron doors about the premises that 
we could. 

Q. Did you examine whether the iron doors were shut or 
open? 

A- They were shut, the chief of them, — ^those I went to I 
found close, — I pulled it to me, and went to the door, — I did 
not go in. 

Q. Just mention the iron doors of what rooms? 

A. I found them all fast, — I went round where I could. 

Q. What was the first iron door you went to? . 

A. I went up stairs above the mill-room, that is, what is 
called the. warehouse floor. 

Q. The iron doors on that floor, were they closed? 

A. Yes, they were, and every thing perfectly right. 

Q. How near is the iron door you were speaking of to the »t.eps ? 

A, The door where I went up to look above, to see that 
the doors were fastened; I went upstairs to them, not through 
that building, but the other. 

Q. Did you go into what is called the new warehouse?. 

A. No. " ^ 

Q. But the iron doors you examined were all shut, and 
closed? A. Yes, 
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A. I am sur^ I cannot tell. 

Q. Were the premises burnt down? 

A. There is one that is not btitfit. 

Q. How long were the premises burhing^ before they ytere 
down? A. I suppose Hot above three hours. 

Q. Were the grocery warehouse, and the long-house, and 
new house, all burnt. A. Yes^ they were afl burnt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. I must trouble you with some questions. You are the 
watchman — -no,— engine keeper? 

A. I am the engine keeper. 

Q. You left the premises about o'clock the night before? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time, was there any fire upon any part of them? 

A. No. 

Q. The engine fire, if I Understand you, is in the yard? 

iV. X es. 

Q. I believe, if you understand the plan, this is the long 
sugar-house? A. Yes. 

Q. This is the grinding-house ? A. Very good. 

Q. This is the new sugar-house ? A. Yes. 

Q. And this the warehouse? A. Yes. 

Q. And over this is this warehouse? 

A. Over the grinding-house. 

Q. Just tell me whereabout &e fire for the engine is? 

A. When you go out to the street, you go up the yard, 
and the second door-way up the yard, directly as you turn 
upon file left. 

Q. That is here? A. Yes, the second door- way. 

Mr. Solicitor General, — There is no dispute about that : 
[^Mr. Scarlett puts his pen lipon it']' 

Mr. Scarlett. — That is in an open yard, is it not ? 

A. About five or ten feet firbm the yard. 

Q. What purpose does that steam-engine serve? 

A. That steam*engine is applied to the mill-room, to turn 
the mills. 

Q. In all the dififetent places? A. AH in the mill-room. 

Q. What do you call tne mill-room? 

A. Wh«re they grind the sugars. 

Q. This engine is used to turn the mills in the grinding- 
house? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it also, used for the pump^ to pump the oil?. 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it used for any other purpose ? 

A. Yes^ to pull up, the baskets of sugar in the different 
warehouses. 

Q. k is used for all the different purposes of the premises ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The pump is not worked by hand^ but by the steam- 
engine? A. Yes. 

Q. What hour in the morning did you come to see your 
engine fire? A. About ten minutes after three. 

Q. It had been lighted for you^ had it? 

A. Yes, the watchman, in general, lights it. 

Q. Ts the engine fire the first fire that is ever lighted upon 
the premises? A. Yes, it is. 

Q. You say that when you had stirred the engine fire, you 
came to call to the man in the grinding-house, to know 
whether he was ready? A. Yes. 

Q. Ready for what? A. To go on with this here. 

Q. With the pump ? A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us, as nearly as you can, about how long might 
you have stiiTed yjour fire, oefore you went to ask him that 
question ? 

A I went, I suppose, in the course of five minutes after I 
first C9.me in. 

Q. That might be a quarter past three? A. Yes. 

Q. Of whom did you ask that, MuUer? 

A. MuUer had the minding of this fire, I believe. 

Q. Where about did you i^tand when you asked him that 
question? 

A. Upon the top of the warehouse steps, I went across the 
grinding-house, and then here, [describing it on the model']. 

Q. When you had to ask the man in the grinding-house, 
why should you go across there ? 

A. I go across that to the long-house door, the iron door 
that opens into the long-house ; then I stop on the warehouse 
floor of the long-house, and holla down there, to know if they 
are ready. 

Q. Then you went past him? A. No, not past him. 

Q. This is the ^nding-house? A. Yes. 

Q. The man is m the grinding-house? 

A. No, in the fill-house. 

Mr. Scarlett. — I understood it to be said this is the ware- 
house, over the grinding-house? 

Mr, Solicitor General. — ^No, the long-house is at the extre- 
mity of the grinding-house, that consists of several stories ; 
the ground floor is the fill-house, and with respect to the other, 
we have nothing to do with it. 
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Mr, Scarlett, — 1 beg your pardon, I was confounding this 
with the next cause iii fact, as my learned friend had done : 
I want to know which warehouse it was that you went into? 
you crossed the grinding-house, and stood on the stairs? 
A. Yes, by an iron door that goes into the long-house. 
Q. MuUer was in the house? A. Yes. 

Q. In the fill part of it? A. Yes. 

Q. You asked him that question? . 

A. Yes, I hoUa'd from the top of the steps, to know whether 
he was ready, as usual. 

Q. You did not take any light with you, of course? 
A. No, I did not. • 

Mr. Scarlett — Perhaps your Lordship will find this im- 
portant : you had no light with you at the time? A. No. 
Q. Was there any light in the warehouse ? 
A. Yes, a lamp hanging in the mill-room; but we do not 
generally carry any lignt ; Master never allowed that. 

Q. Do not tell us what your Masters allowed { there was a 
lamp in the grinding-house through which you passed ? 
A, X es. 

Q. But no lamp in the warehouse? A. No. 

Q. Nor any fire in the warehouse ? A. No. 

Q. And you brought no light with you? A. No. 

Q. Then the state of the premises, at the time you spoke 
to MuUer, to ask whether he was ready for the engine, was 
this, that you had a fire under the engine, that MuUer had 
lighted his fire in the fill-house, and there was the usual lamp 
in the grinding-house ? 

A. There was a lamp hanging up always from the time we 
came in ; the watchman lights it before we come in, and we 
carry no candle. 

Q. There was nro light at all, except the light from that 
lamp, and such light as MuUer's fire had made,, where he was? 
A. Yes.. 

Q. This was about a quarter past three in the morning? 
A. Yes. 

Q. MuUer told you he was not quite ready? A. Yes. 
Q. Then, you went back to your engine? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you return again to MuUer before you heard the 
alarm of fire? A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you stay at your engine? 
A. It might be half an hour, it might be twenty minutes. 
Q. We will take it which ever you please. You then 
came back, and asked MuUer again, whetner he was ready ? 
A. Yes. . ^ 

Q. When you came back, you came to the same place? 
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A. Yes^ I came to the same place again. 

Q. Did you see any light then in the warehouse? 

A. None at all. 

Q. There was a lamp in the grinding-house^ asi before? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And M uUer had been getting up hi^ fire? A. Yes. 

Q. What did MuUer tell you ; mat he was ready? 

A. That he should be reaay in the course of a few minutes. 

Q. Then you went back to get your fU'e ready, and put 
on your engine? A. Yes. 

Q. So that the pump had not began to work when you got 
back? A. No. 

Q. Had you put on the engine before you heard the alarm 
of fire? A. Yes. 

Q. How many minutes ? 

A. I cannot speak exactly^ but ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour. . 

Q. How long had you quitted M uUer before you heard the 
alarm of fire ? 

A. I suppose ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour. 

Q. You heard the alarm of fire^ and then you ran back to 
the same place? 

A. Yes, to the same place where I had been, when I asked 
him. 

Q. Now, I desire to know whether you saw Muller ? 

A . I did not see him ; I never went down at all that morning. 

Q. Did you call to him ? A. Not then. 

Q. When you went back, after the alarm of fire, whether 
Muller was in the fill-house or not, you cannot -say? 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. How long might you have staid at the warehouse door, 
where you say you saw this fire : did you pass through this 
warehouse ? . 

A. I passed across, through the mill-room; I only just 
opened the door upon the jar, when I saw the fire, just to 
look in. 

Q. When you looked in, do you know what they called 
the steam bin ? 

A. That is it, [j)tUiing his hand upon it]. 

Q. How is that situated to you? 

A We go in almost opposite the steam bin. 

Q. The4oor being ajar, and you being opposite the steam 
bin, you saw what appeared to you to be a fire upon the floor? 

A. Yes, on my left. 

Q. According to the representation, you would be about 
here? 
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Mr. Solicitor General. — ^That is not the plan of that floor. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Are the iron doors of the different floors one 
over another? A. Yes, they are. 

Q. What you' saw was to the left ? 

A. Yes, I opened the door in this way : the door pulled 
to me. 

Q. To the right or left? A. To the left. 

Q. Then the door must have half hid the fire ? 

A. The fire was to the left. 

Q. Behind the door ? 

A. No, not behind the door; I looked through, on pulling 
the door to me. 

Q. Did you open the door \vith your left, or your right 
hand ? A. I opened it to the left. 

Q. Then the fire was to the same direction as you opened 
the door? A. Yes. 

Q. How long might you remain there ? 

A. Not a minute ; as quick as 1 could, I shut the door. 

Q. And away you went? A. Yes. 

Q. Did it seem a considerable fire? 

A. It seemed, in my opinion, to be very dangerous: I went 
as quick as possible. 

Q. Did it appear a considerable fire ? 

A. There did not appear a great body of fire at that time. 

Q. Did you go into the fill-house below ? A, No. 

Q. You never went there at all ? A. No. 

Q. Now just describe the iron doors, as you are an enginer. 
There are iron doors that open on the different floors of the 
long-house into the grinding-house. A. Yes. 

Q. Ah iron door in each floor? A. Yes. 

Q . There are also iron doors on each floor that communi- 
cate from the new house, both with the long-house and with 
the grinding-house ? A. Yes. 

Q. These iron doors were on each floor? 

A. Yes, one above another. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. Are these double doors i — are there two doors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the fire on your left? A. Yes. 

Q. The door opened to you? A. Yes. 

Q. You opened the left hand door to you? A. Yes. 

Q. And you then saw, to the left of you, the fire? 

A. Yes, I did. 
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Examined by Mr. Serjeant Taddy. 

Q. Were you in the employ of Messrs. Severn, as ware" 
houseman? A. Yes. 

Q. What was your duty, as warehouseman? 

A. To pack the refined sugar. 

Q. Was it also your duty to charge the pans? A. Yes. 

Q. In charging the pans, what was your course as to 
emptying the hogsheads of sugar ? 

A. We emptied them on the floor of the warehouse. 

Q. In order to supply the material for charging the pans? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect, whether on Monday, the 8th. of No- 
vember, which preceded the fire, you had packed any hogs- 
heads? 

A. Yes, some large hogsheads with straw. 

Q* How many? A. Twenty. 

Q. That is over the fill -house? A. Yes. 

Q. When was it that these hogsheads were removed? 

A. On Tuesday, the day after. 

Q. Do you recollect whether, after they had been packed 
and removed, there had been any straw leit on the warehouse 
floor? 

A. Yes, there was always some straw lying about. 

Q. What was the course, with respect to straw that hap- 
pened to be left? 

A. It was used another day ; we were in the habit of using 
some straw every day. 

Q. So that it frequently happened, that straw left one day, 
was used another? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember, whether the day previous to the fire 
you had emptied any hogsheads on the warehouse floor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About how many? A. Six or seven hogsheads. 

Q. Whence did you procure the sugar, with which you 
charged the pans for the day following: 

A. Some of it was lying on the floor, and we charged a pan 
with some of it. 

Q. Which was that pan ? A. The single pan. 

Q. Which pan was that? A. This pan in the cofher. 

Q. That pan you charged with part of the sugar th,at re- 
mained on the floor? A. Yes. 

Q. The other part of the sugar remained on the floor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time was it that you had charged that pan? ^ 
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A. I cannot tell exactly vrhat time. 

Q. Was it the night before the fire? A. Yes, it Was. 

Q. Can you recollect whereabouts it was in the evening 
that you had charged it? 

A. I cannot exactly tell, it might be after four o'clock, it 
might be near five. 

Q. Somewhere between four and five o'clock, you charged 
the pan? A. Yes. 

Q. Wh,ere were the candles that were used about the pre- 
mises left of a night? A. On the warehouse floor. 

Q. When the men went away? 

A. They leave them in the warehouse, and in the morning 
they get them again. 

Q. Where do they leave them? 

A. There was not a particular place for them. 

Q. Were there any empty hogsheads left on the warehouse 
floor? A. Yes. 

Q. It was the usual habit that there should be some there, 
and it was so on that evening? A. Yes. 

Q. Are those hogsheads always scraped clean ? 

A. They are usually scraped clean before they are turned 
out, but there is generally some sugar inside. 

Q. What is the operation by which the interior sugar, which 
adheres to the sides, is taken ofi*? 

A. They are Scraped, and then steamed afterwards. 

Q. You say the men left their candles sometimes in one 
place, and sometimes in another, did they ever leave them on 
the hogshead^?^ 

A. Sometimes they put them upon the hogsheads. 

Q. What time was it you left the premises on the night 
before? A. About six o'clock. 

Q. What time did you return the next morning? 

A. I did not return at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Scarlett. 

Q. I believe you know that there was a gas-light here, that 
Muller used? A. Yes, there was a gas-light. 

HENRY WINNING Sworn, 

Examined by Mr. Stephen^ 

Q. Were you a workman in the mill? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what used to be done with the candles at 
night, when the workmen left ? 

A. I have frequently seen them come down to the ware- 
house door and blow them out ; I have seen them, as I have 
been going^ in, come down and blow their candles out. 
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Q. Where did they go for them in the momiDg? 

A. They generally found them there in the morning. 

Lord Chi^ Justice Dallas. — ^Where did they put them when 
they blew them out? 

A. Sometimes they did not work of an evening up stuirs^ but 
those below used to come> in an evenings to look at the coppers. 

Mr. Stephen. — ^Where did they leave them? 

A. Sometimes lay them down on a hothead. 

Q. Had such hogshead sugar about it? A. Yes. 

Q. You recollect the day of this fire ? A. Yes. 

Q. What time in the morning did you come to the pre- 
mises? A. About four o'clock. 

Q. When did you hear the alarm of fire first? 

A. I was at home a-bed. 

Q. When you came to the premises^ did you know the fire 
was raging? A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you come first? 

A. In at the gate^ and through the grinding-house^ and 
into the coal-cellar. 

Q. When you were in the grinding-house^ had you an op- 
portunity of seeing the warehouse door? ' 

A. The door was shut. 

Q. Did you observe any thing particular there? 

A. Nothing more than a crackmg and burning. ^ 

Q. Then you heard a cracking and burning? , A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that cracking and burning seem to proceed 
from? 

A. It seemed to proceed from the warehouse floor of the 
long-hoHse. 

Q. Did you at that time try the heat of that door with your 
hand? A. Not the first time. 

Q. Under the grinding-house ther.e is a coal-cellar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does that communicate with the fill-house of the long- 
house? A. Yes, by an iron door. 

Q. Did you go to that door of communication between the 
fill-house and me cellar? [ A. Yes. 

Q. Was that door shut or open? A. Shut. 

Q. Did you there hear any cracking ? A. No. 

Q. Did you try the heat of that door? 

A. Not to lay hol^ of it, but I was as close to it as could 
be, — ^but I perceived no heat. 

Q. Did you perceive any appearances of fire about that 
door, or about the fill -house? A. No. 

Q. Did you then go up again to the grinding-house? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you make any new observation about the door of 
the warehouse ? 

A. Yes; after I went up again I perceived that the door 
was not bolted. 

Q. TWiough it was not bolted, was it closed? 

A. It was closed. 

Q. You could not therefore see into the warehouse? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you take any step with regard to that door? 
-A. Yes, — ^the door was so very hot, I could not lay hold 
of it* any how. 

Q. What did you do with it? 

A. There was a pick-axe lay near the place, and there 
were two handles to the door, and I tried to force it so that 
I could bolt it; I got the pick-axe to bolt it with. 

Q. Did you use the pick-axe in consequence of the heat of 
the door? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ^ see the colour of the door, — ^was it its usual 
colour? A. It was then. 

Q. Did you go into the new-house warehouse upon this? 

A. Some time afterwards. 

Q. How long afterwards? 

A. About twenty minutes afterwards. 

Q. You were then upon a level with the warehouse of the 
long-house? A. Yes. 

Q. There is a door of communication between that and the 
new-house warehouse, and the grinding-house. A. Yes. 

Q. We have heard there was a communication below, be- 
tween the new-house fill-house and the fill-house of the long- 
house? A. Yes. 

Q. There was a fill-house under the new-warehouse, was 
not there? A. Yes. 

Q. And that was on the same level with the long-house? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was.a communication between the warehouse of 
the new-house and the fill-house of the new-house> was not 
there? A. Yes. 

Q. And there was also a communication between the fill- 
house of the new-house and the fill-house of the long-house? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you first went into the new-house warehouse, 
what appearance presented itself to you? 

A. The warehouse floor was full of smoke. 

Q. The floor of the warehouse was full of smoke ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what part of the room did you observe the smoke? 
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A 1 found it as soon as I got in a few steps, — I found tlie 
smoke so strong, I could not proceed. 

Q. That was in the warehouse of the new-house? A. Yea^ 

Q. That is on a level with the warehouse of the long- 
house. A^ Yes. 

Q. Was the smokq in any particular part of the roonn. 

A. As far as I could judge, it was all over the room? 

Q. Had you th^ means of judging where that smoke came 
from? 

A. I judged it came from the long-house warehouse, knoilr- 
ing that was on fire. 

Q. Was there any appearance there at the time, which led 
you to believe it came from the long-house warehouse ? 

A. When 1 first got in, I could not perceive where it came 
from ; I was obliged to go back twice ; the third time, I fomid 
the smoke very bad, but I went in on my hands and* knees. 

Q. Why did you do that ? A. To avoid the smoke. 

Q. The smoke would be above you? A. Yes, 

Q. Did you, so crawling on your hands and knees, get to 
the door of communication between the warehouse of the 
new-house and the warehouse of the long-house? A. Yes. 

Q, What did you see there? 

A. I saw a light and some smoke. 

Q. You say you there perceived a light and a smoke? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did that light and smoke appear to issue from the door 
of communication ? A . Yes, from the long-house warehouse. 

Q. Did that appear to be the cause of the smoke in the 
warehouse of the new-house? 

A. Yes, it appeared to me so. 

Q. After this, did you go down to the fill-house of the new- 
house? 

A. I, after that, returned into the mill-room, to see that the 
doors were safe, and that the men were attending to them. - 

Q. Did any thing material happen there .^ 

A. No, — only the door being so hot. 

Q. Did you go down to the fill-house of the new-house ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is the floor under the warehouse floor of the new- 
house? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the state of the fill-house of the n^w-house 
in respect of smoke ? 

A. When I looked down the pulley -hole, the way we had 
to go down, I perceived there was no smoke there. 

Q. That fill -house was upon a level with the long fill- 
house? A. Yes. 
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Q. What was the state of the door of communication be- 
tween the two fill-houses? 

A. It was open, — it mi^ht be open a foot. 

Mr, Scarlett. — What fill-houses do you mean? 

Mr. Stephen. — ^The fill-house of the new-house, and the 
fill-house of the long-house. Did you look into the fill-house 
of the long-house in which was this^pil apparatus A. Yes. 

Q. Was the room light or dark? A. It was light. 

Q. Was that the light of the gas? 

A. The light of the gas-light, and the light above from the 
windows to the street. 

Q. Under these circumstances, could you see distinctly the 
state of the room ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you there see any appearance of fire in the long fill- 
house ? 

A. There was just the appearance; on each side of the 
fill-house floor the fire was breaking through. 

Q. You mean the fire in the floor of the warehouse was on 
each side breaking through ? • A. . Yes. 

Q. Excepting that, did you see any fire in the body of the 
fill-house? A. No. 

Foreman of the Jury. — The breaking. through was from the 
warehouse above? A. Yes. 

Mr. SfepAen.— There is no ceiling? A. No. 

Q. Merely rafters? 

A. The joists and the boards, that is all. 

Q. Could you see particularly about the oil apparatus? 

A . Yes, I could see that very well. 

Q. Was there any mischief visible aboiit that? 

A. I did not perceive any. 

Q. If there had been, were you so situated that you must 
have perceived it? A. I must have perceived it. 

Q. When you went away, did you fasten the door? 

A. Yes, and made it fast in the best way I could; the bolt 
was in the long-house. 

Q. Did you observe the steam bin over the oil appartus? 

A. I could see every thing about the oil apparatus. 

Q. Did you observe the steam bin ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see any fire about that ? A. No. 

Q. Then you returned? A. 1 then returned. 

Q. And went about your business in the other part of the 
house? A. Yes. 

Q. From all the appearances that met your observation, 
what was your opinion as to how the fire began ? 

Mr Scarlett. — 1 object to that question. . 
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cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Blosset. 

Q. What' is your particular business ? 

A. I work in the mill-room. 

Q. Are you one of the engine men ? A. No. 

Q. What is it you work at? 

A. Packing the sugars^ and weighing, and such as that. 

Q. How far do you live from the premises? 

A. To say the distance, in feet, J cannot; I live dose by. 

Q. You are a family man ? A. No. 

Q. Have you lodgings there ? A. Yes. 

Q. How mr are your lodgings from the premises — ^from the 
long-house comer ; is it'this way ? A . Towards Whitechiap^. 

Q. How far is it? 

A. It is the second door from Hollaway-street, on the (op- 
posite side of the way. 

Q. You were in bed when you heard the alarm? A. Yes. 

Q. Which was a very loud and violent alarm? A. Yes. 

Q. It was loud enough to wake you? A. Yes. 

Q. They were knocwng at the ooors? A. Yes. 

Q. And a general alarm of fire ? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us about the time when that alarm took 
place ? 

A. It might be about four o'clock, but I cannot say pre- 
cisely the time. 

Q. It might be a little after ? A. Yes. 

Q. And upon that you got up and dressed yoursdf, and 
saw all that you descnbe ? A. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE WICKE Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q. You are a sugar refiner, I believe? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live near these premises of Messrs. Severn? 

A. I live very near. 

Q. Do you recollect, on the morning of the fire, being 
alarmed with the cry of fire ? A. Yes, very well. 

Q. Did you get up? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go on the premises of Messrs. Severn? 

A . In the street, near it. 

Q. What time was it? 

A. Prom eighteen to twenty minutes past four, to the best 
of my recollection. 

Q. Prom the spot where you were, could you look into the 
premises? A. No. 

Q. Did you go where you could see into the premises? 

A. No. 
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Q» What did you observe? 

A. I was alarmed by the watchman's rattle^ and I heard a 
loud knocking in Unioii-street. 

Q. Did you look into the long-house, or the fill-house? 

A . Yes, I went within a yard and a half. 

Q. To what part of the premises did you go? 

A. I looked mto the fill-house of the long-house. 

Q. At what end? A. In Union-street. 

Q. Looking in from Union - street, you could look all 
through the premises? A. A good way. 

Q. Could you see quite down the fill-house? 

A. I could see distinctly as far as the middle of it. 

Q. What did you observe there, any fire or smoke? 

A. I saw no fire. 

Q. If there had been fire between you and the middle of 
the fill-house, you must have seen it? A. I think so. 

Q. Was there any smoke there? 

A. I could not perceive any. 

Q. Could you see distinctly through down half way ? 

A. 1 could only see through the windows, there were none 
broken. 

Q. Did you observe the floors, either there or at any other 
part; could you see whether there was any thing on the floor? 

A. No. 

Q. You saw neither fire nor smoke, but saw distinctly to 
about the middle of that room? A. Yes. 

Mr. SAMUEL AUBER Sworn. 
Examined hy Mr. Serjeant Taddy. 

Q. Do you live in the neighbourhood of Messrs. Severn 
and Company? A. I do. 

Q. Were you awakened on the morning of the fire, by the 
springing of rattles ? A. I was.. 

Q. About what time did you go to the premises? 

A . As near as I can recollect, about four o'clock ; I am not 
positive whether the clock had gone four. 

Q. On which side did you approach them? 

A. That corner next HoUaway-street, in Union-street. 

Q. How high is the window of the warehouse of the long- 
house from the ground ? 

A. I should think the bottom part of it might be somewhere 
about this [describing it], 

Q. About your breast i 

A. Yes, or a little lower. 

Q- So as to enable you to look clearly into the long-house? 

A. xes. 
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Q. Into the warehouse of the long-house? 

A. Ves^ what I call the ground floor. 

Q. You say you call it the ground floor^ is the lower floor 
of idl something below the ground ? 

A. Yes^ it is considerably below; I should think the fill- 
house floor (the cellar as it might be called) is six feet below 
that. 

Q. Were you enabled to look in at the window of the ware- 
house floor as 1 call it? A. I was. 

Q. What were the appearances that you saw^ when yon 
looked in? 

A. I looked in at the second window from the comer of 
Union-street^ and saw a small body of fire^ and a large quan- 
tity of black smoke. 

Q. From what part of the room did it appear to you to pro- 
ceed ? A . From the very spot to which I stood opposite. 
• Q. The window that you looked in at^ looked across^ as I 
may say^ and commanded the whole of the warehouse. You 
came up Union-street? A. Yes. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Was it at an end window, or a side 
window ? 

A. The next window to your thumb [describing it]. 

Q. The second window from the comer? A. Yes. 

Mr, Serjeant Taddy. — When you looked in, where was the 
fire, was it opposite, or at the ri^ht or left? 

A. The fire was a little inclming to the left, but nearly 
opposite to me. 

Q. Could you tell whether there was any fire in the lower 
floor of the fill-house ? * 

A. There was a small quantity of fire, when I . first 
approached there, but it appeared to descend, not to ascend ; 
because I stooped down, and looked into the upper part of the 
lower window. 

Q. Are you subpoened on the other side? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — That is not material. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — He is a witness on both sides? 

Mr. Scarlett. — I do not exactly agree to that. 

Mr. DANIEL WILSON Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Solicitor Genpial. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the manufactory, and refining* 
of sugar? A. 1 am. 

Q. Have you been much conversant with it? 

A. For about six years I have devoted my whole time to it. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the application of oil for that 
purpose ? A.I am the patentee of that process. 
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Q, Do you know of any application of oil or tallow for 
that purpose, at Liverpool: 

A. Yes, I do, I have fitted up two houses there, the houses 
of Messrs. Freeland, Harris, and Co., and of Mr. Richard 
Uns worth. 

Q. How long is that ago? A. That was in the year 1817. 

Q. Do you know of any other persons that have used oil 
for that purpose? 

A. There was a small apparatus erected in the house of 
Messrs. Craven and Bowman, and another in the house of 
Messrs. Severn, King, and Company, those are all I know of. 

Q, The present plaintiffs? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you assist in fitting up the apparatus in question ? 

A. It was done, I may say, almost entirely under my 
direction. 

Q. We are told, that, previously to the application of that 
oil vessel, there was a pan there ? 

A. Previous to the alteration made here, there were three 
pans, one in the corner, and another in the place of the oil 
vessel; they were all heated by fires under them,. in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Q. Is there any danger arising fi"om the application of fire, 
in the ordinary way? A. Very considerable. 

Q. What does that arise firom? 

A. There are several causes that give rise to it, one of 
them, the extreme danger of boiling over ; another, 1 believe, 
is, that from the great combustibility of sugar, it is decom- 
posed at a temperature of 344^, and will then give out inflam- 
mable gases. 

Q. What is the boiling point of sugar? 

A. About 245'' in the highest kinds of proof. 

Q. It gives out at 344° inflammable gases in considerable 
quantities ? 

A . Yes, and the boiling point varies a little fi-om 240^ to 245°. 

Q. In your judgment, is the application of this process 
more or less dangerous than the ordmary mode ? 

A. I consider it much less dangerous. 

Q. If any leakage takes place, what is the consequence of 
that? 

A. That oil vessel did leak to a small extent. 

Q. Did you observe it while it was so leaking ? 

A. 1 was there almost every day ; — I may say every day. 

Q. Did you go to observe it ? 

A. For the express purpose, it being a new thing there. 

Q. You were employed to put it up, I believe? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the consequence of the leakage? 
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A. The leakage^ if it took place to a small exteut^ would 
burn off in the fire-place situated under it; if it leaked to a 
great extent^ it would put out the fire altogether. 

Q. Is there any proportion of leakage which could be at- 
tended with danger? 

A. In my opinion^ the whole quantity of oil in the vessel 
was quite incapable of doing any harm^ situated as it was. 

Q. Could the leaking of the oil into the fire^ communicate 
fire to the oil in the vessel ? 

A. Quite impossible! no substance can bum without air^ 
and this was a perfectly close vessel, except that small tube. 

Q. Suppose the vessel were entire, except a leak, and the 
oil to run through into the fire, could it by possibility com- 
municate fire to the oil in the vessel.? 

A. It is quite impossible. 

Q. If the oil falls into the fire, what becomes of it? 

A. It is there burnt, and converted into incombustible gases. 

Q. And goes up the chimney? 

A. And goes up the chimney. 

Q. Is there any communication between the fire and the 
room, that gas can come out of? 

A. There is a fire-door here by which it is fed. 

Q. Can gas come out of that? 

A. No, for the current is very strong up the chimney, 
otherwise the fire would not burn. 

Q. So that whatever was created in the fire-place by the 
oil falling in, would go up the chimney? 

A. It all went up the chimney. 

Q. What temperature must the oil be brought to in the 
vessel, for the purpose of this operation ? 

A. The working points were between 340° and 360^, never 
exceeding 360^. 

Q. Was there a thermometer for the purpose of regulating it? 

A. There was. 

Q. Graduated up to what point? 

A. Pour hundred and forty degrees, or thereabouts. 

Q. Then you never contemplated its going up beyond that? 

A. The thermometer would have broken if it had risen 
higher than the point to which it was graduated. 

Q. What is the boiling point of the oil? 

A. The boiling point of^the oil is above 600°. 

Q. At what temperature does it send out gas? 

A. It sends out no permanently elastic inflammable gases 
under the boiling point, 600° or thereabouts. 

Q. Does it send out any gases at a lower temperature that 
would take fire ? A. None. 
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Q. In order to get that at the heat of 6(W, what kind of 
fire must there be? 

A. 1 should conceive that several hours of very hard firing^ 
would be required to raise it to a temperature of 600^. 

Q. Would several hours of the firing of that furnace be 
sufficient? 

A. From the time which it takes, from my experience, to 
raise it a certain number of degrees, I can form an accurate 
opinion of what it would take to raise it to another point, and 
therefore I think it could not be raised to 600° in less than 
three hours. 

Q. Could any neglect produce it? 

A. I should conceive a man going away, leaving the fire 
that was there, would be productive of no harm whatever. 

Q. Suppose such a fire under that as would be necessary 
to create inflammable gas, and suppose a similar fire had been 
under the sugar in the ordinary process, what would have 
been the consequence? 

A. From the much lower temperature at which sugar is 
decomposed, it would emit inflammable gas, and take fire in 
the pan, by which the house would be burnt down long be- 
fore the oil could be brought to a heat necessary ta produce 



gas. 



Q. There is much less tendency in this process to produce 
inflammable gases than in the ordinary way? A. Yes. 

Q. If inflammable gas be produced by sugar in the ordinary 
mode, what becomes of it? 

A. It comes out into the fill-house. 

Q. From the whole surface ? 

A. From the whole surface. 

Q. If inflammable gas be produced in the oil vessel, what 
course will it take? 

A. It being quite a close vessel, except the tube which went 
up the steam-vent, it would have gone up that steam-vent. 

Q. For what purpose is that pipe introduced ? 

A. It serves three different purposes; — the first is, that be- 
fore the pump begins to work in the morning, there is a 
quantity of air contained in it, and it is necessary to give a 
vent to that when the pump is set to work, in order to pre- 
vent any compression in the inside of the vessel ; — ^the next is, 
that with a common suction pump it is necessary to have an 
opening to the atmosphere. Both those purposes would be 
served by a simple periordtion, but in fresh oil there is a quan- 
tity of aqueous vapour, which, for the first three or four days 
of the application of heat, rises. 

Q. I need hardly ask if that is inflammable? 
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A. No^ it is not ; but it has a very bad smelly and would 
hurt the sugars if it got into the house ; and in order to get 
rid of it, it is sent up the steam -vent. 

Q. If any gas is produced in the oil vessel^ it can only 
escape by tliat pipe? 

A . Yes ; this is a section of the upper part of the chimney, 
and the places occupied for (ires come out perpendicularly, 
and the others laterally. 

Q. If there was any gas it would come out by the lateral 
vents in the steam-vent, the chimnies going higher up? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much do they project? 

A. They are nearly level with the top. There is always a 
very strong current sets up the steam-vent. 

Q. Is it possible for that gas, supposing it comes into the 
steam-vent, to get down into the house ? 

A. No : 1 consider it wholly impossible.- 

Q. From the manner the fires are fed, and the construction 
of the premises, can there be any draught down this steam- 
vent? 

A. For the purpose of preventing any cold air getting into 
the body of the house, there are tubes of communication 
which feed the fires with fresh air from without: these are 
the tubes \poxnimg them out]. 

Q. Would that have the effect of preventing any draught 
down the steam-vent? A. Deciaedly. 

Q. How is the chimney constructed? is there any heat; «r 
is it constructed so as to prevent heat in the brick- work? 

A. The outer part is brick; and within there are cast iron 
pipes, and the flame passes up the cast iron pipes. 

Q. Do the cast iron pipes touch the brick- work? 

A. There is a free space between them. 

Q. That is done to keep the chimney cool? 

A. It answers another purpose. 

Q. Is that one of the effects of it? A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing, in the first place, the fire so managed, that 
the oil would produce gas, and it was so contrived that the 
gas should come into the room, I a*sk, whether it would pro- 
duce any danger of explosion, as mixed with the atmo- 
spheric air in the fill-room ? 

A. I should think, none at all: the quantity of gas to 
render the whole premises explosive, would be 68000 cubic 
feet. 

Q. In order to render atmospheric air explosive with gas, 
it must be mixed in a certain proportion? 

A. According to Professor Brande's, Memoir on Gas Light, 
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it requires about seven parts of common air^ and one part of 

gas. ... 

Q. Was any Quantity of heat applied to that oil^ likely to 
produce the ffasi 

A. The whole quantity the oil could produce was only 
8300 cubic feet; and the quantity necessary to render the 
atmosphere explosive, was at least 68000 cubic feet. 

Q. Then could it, in your judgment, have caused explosion?* 

A. Quite impossible. 

Q. Supposing all the doors shut, would it, in the fill-house 
alone, in any time you can measure? 

A. No: in the long-house alone it would require 21000 
cubic feet. 

Q. The fill-house alone? 

A. I think it is quite impossible. 

Q. The fill-house has communications with the other ad- 
joining rooms? A. They all open to one another. 

Q. Whatever might be the danger in that respect, would 
the danger be at least as ^reat in the ordinary apparatus of 
sugar? A. I consider much greater. 

Q. Are there various modes of boiling sugar, for the pur- 
pose of refining, besides those you have mentioned ? 

A. Yes, there are. 

Q. Perhaps there are no two sugar houses managed in the 
same way, in that respect ? 

A. There are a great variety of diflferent processes. 

Q. You cannot tell how the business is conducted? 

A. We invariably ask, what process they adopt; how they 
boil? that is a general question. 

Mr. Scarlett. — What evidence is that? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — The question is correct, though 
the answer may be incorrect. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Are all the processes equally 
innocent, or is there a difference in the danger? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Is there a difference in the danger? 

A. The old process is considered infinitely more dangerous 
than any other. 

Q. According to your enquiries, and as a question of 
science, do you consider it more dangerous? 

A. No doubt of it. 

Q. If any gas is produced, is not the vent pipe in the oil 
vessel, sufficient to carry it all off? 

A. Quite so: ten times the quantity. 

Q. And that is its general tendency? 

A. Prom its lightness, it will generally rise. 

Q. We are told it leaked some time before the firo^ did 
you see that — and that it was repaired? A. I did. 
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Q. Was it completely repaired I 

A. Completely so: it dropped a drop in five minutes^ per- 
haps, but 1 considered that nothing. 

Q. When was it repaired? 

A. Between the 29th of October and the 3d of November. 

Q. Did you afterwards attend to its process, to see whe- 
ther it was effectually done? 

A. I was there a considerable time the day before the fire, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon of that day it did not 
leak, except, perhaps, a drop in five miiuites. 

Q. Would that produce danger of any de^ription? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. With respect to the oil, did you take the oil out for the 
repair? A. It was taken out. 

Q. Had it diminished in quantity? 

A. I could observe no decrease, but what could be readily 
accounted for by this trifling leakage. 

Q. Does oil change its quality by repeated heating, so as 
.to produce gas at a lower temperature ? 

A. I have used it two years — and, except its being in a 
trifling degree thickened, it is not altered. 

Q. Is its tendency to produce gas altered? A. No. 

Q. Have you looted at it with that view? 

A. I have made experiments expressly for that purpose. 

Q. After the fire, were you present when the apparatus 
was cleared of the rubbish? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Was that carefully done, with a view of ascertaining its 
situation, to see whether it had occasioned the mischief? 

A. It was carefully dug up, and there were many persons 
present. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. A number of surveyors of diflferent fire-offices and some 
engineers — Mr. Bryan Donkin, Mr. Ralph Walker, and Mr. 
Robert Hendrie. 

Q. Did you perceive the retort, if I may so call it, at all 
injured? 

A. There was an immense mass of rubbish lying upcfti it. 

Q. Was there any rent or fissure upon it? 

A . When they cleared away the rubbish, the oil vessel was 
standing perfectly in its original position ; the four-inch wall, 
which was on one side of it, was as perpendicular as the day 
it was built ; the fire door on its hinges, and the bars in the 
grate. 

Q. Was there any fissure or rent, as if any explosion had 
taken place in the retort itself? 

A. Not the slightest : the upper part of it was compressed ; 
there was one very small part, to which a little bit of melted 
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brass was attached, and that had made a small hole, about 
the size of this [describing it]. 

Q. Whence had that fallen? 

A. Prom the machinery, in all probability, over it, but that 
fused metal had not made its way through any thing but the 
cover at top. 

Q. Around the top, was there any appearance of explosion? 

A. Not the slightest, the top was compressed from the 
matters falling on it, the curvature of the Dottom remained 
the same. 

Q. There are some screws in the aperture which you call 
the man-hole, were those perfect? 

A. Quite: and we unscrewed three or four of them, and 
they were all perfect, the thread of the screw quite bright and 
sharp. 

Q. Do you remember observing any pots that were above? 

A. There was a large quantity of pots above it. 

Q. The man-hole is part? 

Mr Scarlett. — Nothing will turn upon that, I do not mean 
to ascribe any defect to that construction at all. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^You say there were a number of 
pot6 above it? A. Ten feet high, at least. 

Q. Were they in any part fused? 

A. They presented a great appearance of fusion', and that 
appearance slightly decreased, as they came down ; so that, 
those immediately incumbent on the oil vessel had no signs 
of fusion. 

Q. Then, I need hardly ask you, from that circumstance, 
whether, in your judgment, the intensity of the heat was 
near the oil vessel, or in the upper floor ? 

A. Decidedly on the upper floor, on the floore above this. 

Q. Did you make any observation upon the pump on the 
upper floor? A. The pump was very much fused. 

Q. What was the pump made of? 

A. Of cast iron, in a great measure, the material part of it. 

Q . The copper vessel — ^was that melted ? 

A. The bottom of the copper vessel was very considerably 
melted. 

Q. Had there been any coals underneath it? 

A. When we boiled sugar in this pan, by the oil, we found 
a strong draught set up the chimney, and in order to prevent 
that, we one day filled the fire-place full of small coal, so as 
to cut off* the draught. 

Q. There had been coals put under to cut off* the draught? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had those coals caught fire? A. Yes. 
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Mr. Scarlett. — ^The fire got beloiv? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^Yes. 

A. We removed a considerable quantity of these^ and we 
found the coals had been charred^ and large quantities of 
charcoal were taken out by several gentlemen present. 

Q. Do you know whether any beams that supported the 
warehouse floor had fallen in there? 

A. They all gave way at last — there was one very large 
cast iron beam which lay somewhere across; but I cannot 
say its position exactly. 

Q. Are the pipes that convey the oil, iron or copper? 

A. Thick copper brazed: I consider this part of the work 
is best made of copper, to keep the sugar clean. 

Q. Is it possible for the pipes to burst, from the pumping 
of the oil ? 

A. No, it is quite impossible: the tubes which conducted 
it were larger than the aiameter of the valves, and therefore 
there could be no pressure in them. 

Q. What was the appearance of the inside of the retort? 

A. When we took off the man-hole, there was a quantity 
of carbonaceous matter on the bottom; several gentlemen 
took away pieces of it. 

Q. What did that indicate ? 

A. That could only result from the gradual distillation of 
the oil. 

Q. If there had been any explosion, would that have been 
the case ? 

A. If there had been any admission of atmospheric air, it 
could not have remained, it would have burnt on. 

Q. And there could not have been an explosion of gas 
without? A. Undoubtedly not. 

Q Then, as the result of the whole, and exercising your 
judgment upon it, after all the inquiry you have made, did 
the accident arise from the oil apparatus ? 

Mr. Scarlett. — I object to the question — the Jury will judge 
of that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. You took a patent for this invention of boiling sugar? 

A. Three patents. 

Q. When was the first patent you took out? 

A. In May, 1816. 

Q. The second patent? 

A. The second patent in January, I8I7. 

Q. And the third? A. In February, 1818. 

Q. What was your occupation before ? 

A. I had been engaged m chemical manufactures. 
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Q. If I understood you right; you have applied your patent 
to four houses, two in Liverpool, and two in London? 
A. Yes, that relates to sugar refining. 
Q. I confine myself entirely to that at present. Do both 
those at Liverpool consist of oil, or has one of them taUow ? 
A. I beKeve they both used oil and tallow. 
Q. You did not superintend them? 

A. Yes, I did,-^ but 1 believe they continued to work after 
I left Liverpool. 

Q. Did they use tallow, or oil? 

A. They used part tallow and part oil. 

Q. By your recommendation ? A. Yes. 

Q. Then the third, I think, was Craven and Bowmans? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they use it long? A. Yes, they did. 
Q. They use it now? 

A. They used it, at intervals, for about three months; it 
was a small apparatus. 
• Q. When did you put it up for them ? 

A. I should think, as well as I recollect, about six months 
before I put up one for Messrs. Severn, King, and Co. 

Q. When was that? 

A. It began to work on the 18th of August. 

Q. About six months before, you put up Craven and Bow- 
mans? A. Yes, as well as I recollect, 

Q. What made them leave it off? 

A. I do not know whether they have left it off* — they may 
work it now, for any thing which I know : I have not been 
there lately. 

Q. Was it applied to boiling sugar? 

A. It was never in the body of the sugar-house, it was ap- 
plied to ascertain the rate at which it would boil. 

Q. Was it a mere experiment? 

A. It was larger than Severn, King, and Co's. 

Q. Was it not a mere experiment, and did they ever apply 
it to their manufacture? 

A. No, they did not apply it generally to their manufacture. 

Q. I understood your first statement as if they had applied 
it. to their manufacture, now you say not generally; did they 
apply it all ? 

A. They boiled sugar in it for that space of time. 

Q. Was it not by way of experiment? A. Certainly. 

Q. It was in a detached house from their sugar-house? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in no part of the premises where they cari'icd on 
their trade? A. The part where it was put 
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Q. Cannot you answei" that question? 

A. I cannot answer, because I never was through all their 
premises; they kept part of them secret. 

Q. It was a detached part? 

A. They have about six and thirty different pans, and it 
covers four or five acres of ground, threie-fourths of which I 
never have been in. 

Q. You say it was in a detached part, was it not detached 
from the place where they carry on their trade? 

A. It was within what is called their premises, not in a 
sugar-house. 

Q. How far was it from any sugar-house? 

A. I suppose about five yards. 

Q. With a good thick wall between? 

A. I should think so. . 

Q. You know it? A. I do not know it. 

Q. And a passage besides? A. Yes, across a passage. 

Q. And a wall between — ^perhaps two walls? 

A. There was a sugar-house opposite a vary narrow pass- 
age. I believe they used that house to steam casks in, or 
something of that sort. 

Q. Are there many sugar-houses in Liverpool? 

A. Five or six, I should think. 

Q. A great many in London and the neighbourhood? 

A. A great many. 

Q. You have been asked whether there are not various 
processes, for boiling sugar, of your own knowledge, what 
other process^ do you know besides this and the application 
of heat under the pan? 

A. They are so numerous I cannot answer that. 

Q. Speak of your own knowledge? 

A. There is Mr. Henry Howard's patent for boiling sugar. 

Q. In what way? 

A. He has three or four different patents. 

Q. You mean the late .Mr. Howard? A. Yes. 

Q. The brother of the late Duke of Norfolk? A. Yes. 

Q. His patent was for the refining of sumr? 

A. Boiling sugar by steam in vacuo ; he applies a pump 
to create a vacuum, and boils it by steam. There is also 
Mr. Taylor's patent. 

Q. Is that for steam also? 

A. Yes, high pressure steam. There is likewise a Mr. 
Cavallon's. 

Q. Is that for steam ? 

A. No: that is a modification of boiling in the ordinary 
way, with a moveable pan? 
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Q. That consists of an alteration of the grate and the pan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What other processes are there besides your patent 
and the steam patent? 

A. It would DC hard for me to answer to every mode. 

Q. You say there are many? A. 1 have stated several. 

Q. What processes are there distinguishable from the 
ordinary process of applying fire to the pan^ except yours and 
the steam ? 

A. Mr. ,Wyatt has a patent for boiling sugar. 

Q. In what way? 

A. I believe it is by some machine inside the pan. I have 
never seen it at work. 

Q. Do you know an instance of its being used? 

A. I do not know any sugar-house that has been fitted up 
with it. 

Q. Your experience with this commodity which you have 
a patent for, satisfies you that oil does not boil under 640°, or 
thereabouts? A. Yes. 

Q. And that it emits no permanent inflammable vapour till 
it arrives at 600°. That you are quite sure of? A. Yes. 

Q. When the machine was repaired, a few days before the 
fire, was the same oil put back into it? 

A. The same oil, with some fresh oil. 

Q. How much fresh oil? 

A. We considered it advisable 

Q. I ask a fact: what quantity of fresh oil was introduced? 

A. It amounted to about fifteen gallons, as near as I can 
recollect? 

Q. What was the contents of the whole mass? 

A. About one hundred gallons, after the addition of fifteen? 

Q. How long had that been boiling? 

A. We never boiled it at all, but it had been'i»ed from 
August until then. 

Q. The same oil, except the diminution by the waste? 

A. No, (you forget to ask whether there was not a larger 
quantity in depth after the repair, to what there was before 
it), the reason of puttir^g in the fifteen gallons additional, did 
not proceed entirely from the waste, but we considered it 
advisable to work with a greater quantity of oil. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — There had been some diminu- 
tion? A. Yes, a trifling quantity. 

Q. And you put these fifteen gallons in, for what? 

A. To make it work higher. 
% Mr, Scarlett. — What sort of solder was your retort soldered 
with ? 
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A. It is not customary to solder wrought iron vessels. 

Q. How did it leak? 

A.. It was seamed below : wrought iron vessels of that size 
are never made without seams and rivets. 

Q. Then there was no solder, but only rivets? A. No. 

Q. You have not stated to us, when you examined this 
retort after the fire, what had become of parts of it : you say 
you found it in a perfect state, except a compression ; what 
.became of -the thermometer inside? 

A. The thermometer formed no part of it; it was burnt, 
I suppose. 

Q. You saw no vestige of it? 

A. No ; the scale was made of ivory, not likely to stand fire. 

Q. How deep was it? 

A. It went about half way — ^the bulb was about three 
inches under the surface of the oil; 

Q. You mean when it was in its regular state? A. Yes. 

Q. When it was full? A. It was never full. 

Q. I mean before you began to work, you considered the 
thermomieter three inches below the surface? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether the mercury in the thermometer 
will be suspended in the tube, when the bulb is broken some- 
times? 

A. Yes, it always is: the common effect that takes place is, 
that a portion of the mercury rises to the top of the tube. 

Q. When the bulb is broKen? A. Yes. 

Q* It is not of much consequence ; but as I always think, 
what my learned friend asks is important, I beg to know 
whether you had not a good deal of rubbish to dig away in 
the filling-house? 

A. They were digging many days. 

Q. Before you came to the retort and th6 copper pan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. According to your description of the pots that fell on 
the retort, there were ten feet of them ; those immediately in- 
cumbent on the pan, presented no sigps of fusion at all? 

A. No, they were broken pots. 

Q. Earthen pots? A. Yes, from the upper floor. 

Q. They covered the copper also? 

A. They covered the wnole of the fill-house, as far as I 
could see. 

Q. If there was no fire that could come so near to the top 
of this retort, as to bum the pots that fell upon it, how did 
the fire get below the copper, and bum the copper? 

A. Very naturally : for a week after the lOth of November, 
the fire was burning in the ruins, and there was a strong cur- 
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rent excited up all the chimnies^ through the interstices in 
the rubbish. 

Q. Which you think might have set the coals on fire, and 
burnt the bottom of the coppier? 

A. I should think so: it was also filled with sugar. 

Q. There were coals under this (the oil vessel), that were 
actually on fire ? A. Yes. ' 

Q. This fire was lighted ; did you take notice whetlier it 
had burnt the bottom of the iron vessel? . 

A. The bottom of the iron vessel was perfect, we after- 
wards boiled water in it, and found it quite perfect ; I have 
seen a great many steam en'gine boilers leak worse than it 
does now, after having been taken out of the rubbish. 

Re-examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Q. The fire at the bottom of the retort, was the ordinary 
fire? A. Yes. 

Q. No more coals than are usually applied? A. Yes. 

Q. But in the other you put in coals to prevent the air 
passing ? 

A. The other was a larger fire-place, and it was cram- 
med full of coals. 

Q. And there was the sugar in the pan? 

A. Yes, so I understood. 

Q. Is that sufficient to account for the burning of the pan? 

A. More than sufficient, for the pans in the other house 
were much worse burned, where there was neither coal under 
them, nor oil used. 

Q. What kind of oil was it? A. It was whale oil. 

Q. South whale oil ? 

A. I cannot say whether it was south or north, it was 
whale oil. 

AARON MANBY, Esq. Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q. I believe you are an iron manufacturer? A. Yes. 

Q. You are a partner in the Horsley Iron Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you construct the machine used on the plaintiffs' 
premises? A. Only the oil vessel. 

Q. Did you attend to that vessel, and the manner in which 
it was worked? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it made pefect, as far as you could judge? 

A. It was. 

Q. Were there any flaws about it, or was it perfectly com- 
plete? • A. It was perfect and complete. 

Q. Have sugar-houses been the objects of your attention? 

A. No. • 
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Q. It appears that after some working there had been some 
leakage, can you account for that in any way whatever, or is 
that the common effect of wear and tear ? 

A. The common effect of wear and tear; — it occurs with 
all steam boilers. 

Q. If it is made ever so accurate, it wili be subject, from 
wear and tear, to leak? A. Yes. 

Q. None are made perfect? 

A. They are made perfect; — this* was made perfect, and 
tried before it left the work. 

Q. But from wear and tear it ceases to be so? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that to be prevented? A. I think not. 

JAMES HARRIS, Esq. Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. I believe you are a sugar-refiner at Liverpool? 

A. I am. 

Q. Have you carried that business on for any time? 

A. Fourteen years. 

Q. /What is the process that you use at your house in 
Liverpool? 

A vVe have used two processes ; — the "common process of 
boiling with the heat under the pan, and subsequently, the 
process invented by Mr. Wilson, of boiling by oil. This pro- 
cess which we adopted, of boiling by oil, was in an open pan, 
not in a close vessel, similar to that model. 

Q. What was the inconvenience that you found resulting 
from that mode of using oil ? 

A. The great inconvenience was the smell that arose from 
the oil and the tallow. 

Q. The smell was offensive? 

A. Particularly offensive. 

Q. With respect to the danger from one process and the 
other, which did you find most dangerous, the common pro- 
cess, or the using the oil in an open pan? 

A. I conceive the danger was lessened by the oil process, 
from the circumstance of our being able to raise the sugar 
out of the heat in an instant. 

Q. Wa& it so liable to boil oyer? A. We thought not. 

Q. And you could separate it immediately? 

A. We could separate the connexion between the oil and 
the sugar-pan by nieans of a lever. 

Q. And your plan was an open oil vessel, not confined as 
this is? 

A. It was like tjie pan in common use that we used before, 
and another pan immersed in it, as the common inkstand, 
where the vessel containing the ink is immersed in water. 
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Q. Was there any danger in the old process from the boil- 
ing over ? 

A. Great danger, — ^butnot the only danger. 

Q. What other danger ? 

A. That of boiling to excess, till the sugar becomes ignited 
by the heat below. 

Q. Hslve you examined that modisl? 

A* I have seen the inodel. 

Q. Supposing that to be an accurate rjepresentation of the 
apparatus before they were burnt down, is that mode more dan- 
gerous than the process in use before? 

A, I should sAy infitiitebf less. 

Q. Is it less objectionable than your plan? 

A. Very much so. 

Q. Is it less dangerdus? A. Much less. 

Q. In your judgment it is safer? . 

A. I am perfectly convinced of it. 

Q. I believe, upon making an alteration in your works, 
you made an alternation in your policy? A. Yes. 

Q. I believe you have your policies with you? 

A. I have one of them in my pocket; an application was 
made by myself to the agent for the offices to endorse the 
policy, allowing the use or tallow in boiling sugar. 

Q. An application was made to the office to permit you to 
boil the sugar in this way? A. Yes. 

Mr, Scarlett, — Was it made in writing? 

A. It was not. 

Mr, Serjeant Vaughan. — In consequence of that applica- 
tion was the alteration made ; and is that the policy contain- 
ing the alteration? A. No, this a new policy. 

Q. Have the goodness to look at this? [handing a policy 
to the witness'] . A. That is the policy, 

<}. Look at the indorsement ? 

A. This is the indorsement : I obtained it from the office by 
means of the agent — ^'It is hereby declared, that the process 
of boiling sugar with tallow^ between two paiis, is allowed 
the I4th day of July, 1817/^ 

Q. I believe you have another policy with the same office, 
and I will thauK you to say, whether any alteration is intro- 
duced iritd the body of the policy ? 

A. Subsequently to this, a new policy was taken out for 
2000/. and tne process of boiling with oil is admitted. 

Q. And introduced into the body of the policy? A. Yies. 

Q. Just refer to that part of it in which this process is 
adverted to ? 

A. ^^The process of boiliilg sugar with oil, between two 
pans, allowed therein:" this is in a parenthesis. 
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Q. What is the date of that policy^ 

A. The 22d day of July, 1819 : premium on the policy, 
sixteen shillings. 

Q. What is the date of the other policy, on which there is 
an indorsement ; they are both anterior to the policy we are 
now upon? 

A. This first policy is dated the 31st of May, 1814. 

Q. Is there any additional premium ' beyond what was re- 
quired when the first indorsement was made? A. None. 

Q. The second policy is effected on the same premium as 
the first was? A. Exactly. 

Q. Did you pay any premiums for the indorsement of the 
first? 

A. None : it was considered there was none necessary. The 
premium for boiling tallow by soap boilers, was much less 
than we were paying ; and, therefore, it was considered our 
risk was not increased : this was the argument I used to the 
agent at Liverpool. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Hullocr. 

Q. You assured them the risk would be less than the old 
plan ? 

A. We did not : we had no means of assuring them, be- 
cause it was a new thing to us. 

Q. You did not represent that to be the fact? 

A. I did not. 

Q. What did you apply to them about? 

A. Because there was an alteration from the mode in which 
we were boiling, when the policy was granted, I wished to 
be insured. 

Q. You knew, at that time, you were paying m6te than 
than tallow chandlers and others. 

A. The first question I asked was, what the tallow melters, 
boilers of oil, and others, were paying; and I said then, as 
we pay so much more, I presume our risk is not increased by 
boiling with oil and tallow: this was for their consideration. 

Q. By the indorsement you have read, that is confined to 
the process of boiling by tallow between two pans? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. What are the words: A. Tallow. 

Q. Is that the process which you have continued from that 
time downwards? A. No. 

Q. State the difference? 

A. We used tallow for a certain time;, we then thought 
that oil would be less offensive in the smell, and we made 
use of oil: the word oil is introduced into the policy. 

Q. When did you make the transition from tallow to oil? 

A. Perhaps in a month. 
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Q. You only used tallow for about a montk? 

A. About a month. s 

Q. Before this policy was effected, you had carried oh the 
process of oil for two years? A. No. 

Q. This policy is 1819? 

A. The indorsement on the policy is July, 1819: the policy 
was dated 1814. 

Q. You continued oil from that time to the present? 

A. At present we are not using it. 

Q. Have you abandoned it? 

A. We have abandoned it for the present. 

Q. What have you substituted in its place? 

A. We have returned to the old method. 

Q. When did you make that return? 

A. I am not confident as to the time; perhaps six months 
after its first introduction. 

Q. After trying this process, which is here designated by 
the process oi boiling with tallow between two pans, for six 
months, you reverted to the old practice? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no process of this sort in your sugar refinery? 
[j^ointing to thernodeC], A. We have not., 

Q. What number of pans have you going on, on the old 
process? A. Pour. 

Q, You never had but one conducted by tallow? 

A. We had three. 

Q. And after that, through the medium of oil ? . A. Yes. 

Q. All those three have been discontinued, and you have 
resorted to the ancient system ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there a great many sugar-houses at Liverpool? 

A. Not a great many. 

Q. How many? A. About seven. 

Q. Do they use this process of oil? 

A. No, none of them, they are not at liberty to do it? 
, Q. For what reason. 

A. The patentee has given us an exclusive right for Liver- 
pool, to exclude every other person there. 

Q. Audi after you had that exclusive privilege, you 
abandoned it? A. Yes. 

Re-examined hy Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. The smell was extremely offensive? 

A. A very great pungency. 

Q. That, I believe, by the present patent is cured ? 

A. Yes, completely cured. 

Q. But you are not at liberty to use the new patent? 

A. Yes, I am. 
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Q. And perhaps you will not go on with the old process 
much longer? A. I think it is very likely I shall not. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Unsworth? A. Yes. 

Q. What is his process? 

A. He has discontinued the trade of a refiner of sugar. 

Q. In what manner did he carry on trade? 

A. In the same manner that I do. 

Q. By tallow between two pans? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you happen to have been on his premises, and to 
have seen the process going on, there? A. I have not. 

Q. Then it is only from what you have been informed ? 

A. Certainly, Mr. Unsworth is a less practical man than 
myself, and therefore did not attend to it personally, and has 
since abandoned the business altogether. 

Q. And you, I hope, will give up the old practice, and 
adopt the new one? A. Yes, I have no doubt but I will. 

ANTHONY ROBINSON, Esq. Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Taddy. 

Q. I believe you are a sugar-refiner? A. Yes. 

Q. You have been so for many years? 

A. Between twenty and thirty. 

Q. I need not ask you, whether you are acquainted with 
the process of sugar refining, according to the old mode of 
doing it? A. Certainly. 

Q. Is that mode attended with considerable danger? 

A. It certainly is, it requires incessant vigilance to prevent 
danger. 
. Q. Prom what circumstances is that danger likely to arise? 

A. Do you refer particularly to the process of boiling: I do 
not know that many houses have been burnt Iby the sugar 
boiling over, but it is liable to boil over, unless it is constant- 
ly attended to; there is a person constantly attending to it 
with the utmost vigilance. 

Q. If it boils over, and comes in contact with the fire, it will 
produce that danger? A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose it falls into the ash pit? 

A. Danger still, because the ash pit is often filled with hot 
ashes. 

Q. In your opinion, is thpre equal or less danger, in con- 
ducting it according to Mr. Wilson's method? 

A. While such a vessel as this remains entire, there can be 
, no danger at all, but I cannot speak to the comparative dan- 
. £ar, because I am not acquainted with the heat, or the gas 
ttom oil. 
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Q. But while the vessel remains entire^ there can be no 
danger? 

A. No^ and I think it requires infinitely much less vigilant 
attention to keep this rights than the old mode. 

Mr, Scarlett, — Will it not be better to have a man who at- 
tended it? 

Mr. Serjeant Toddy. — ^Have you boiled according to Mr. 
Howard's plan ? A. No^ never. 

Q. Only according to the old plan? 

A. Only according to the old plan. 

Q. You have known many instances of sugar-houses being 
burnt down ? 

A. Many instances of sugar-houses^ but I never could yet 
discover the cause of their being burnt, it is extremely difficult 
to find out that. I have made enquiry, but I never once 
ascertained the precise cause. 

Q. Are the timbers in the different parts of a sugar-house, 
saturated with sugar, and in an inflammable state ? 

A. The floors are saturated with sugar^ and the wood is 
uncommonly dry, from the perpetual heat necessary to forward 
the process; we cannot work without heat, heated air is 
essential to the process. 

Mr. Scarlett. — We may take for granted that fire is in 
general the cause of their burning? A. I should think so. 

Q. You do not know of any instance of their burning 
without fire ? 

A. I should leave that for such gentlemen as you to deter- 
mine. 

Lord Chief Jtistice Dallas. ^--Th^t depends upon what sort 
of fire you allude to, the loss of the Ajax, many years ago, was 
one of diatkind. 

BRYAN DONKIN, ESQ. 

( Chairman ^tke Committee of Mechanics, in the Sodetjffor the 
Encouragement of Arts, Sfc. Sfc.) Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Stephen. 

Q. We know you are a civil engineer. Sir? A. I am. 

Q. After the fire, wer6 you present when the surveyors at- 
tended from the fire-offices? 

A. I was told they were surveyors. 

Q. Were you present at the search for the oil vessel ? 

A. Yes. ' 

Mr, Scarlett,— Is this to prove the same facts, because 1 do 
not mean to dispute them ? 

Lord Chief Justice DaUas.— Only to dispute other facts. 
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Mr. Scarlett, — The facts of the state of the boiler, 1 shall 
leave on Mr. Wilson's evidence. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — As to that part, it will not be ne- 
cessary to examine him, we wish to save what time we can. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Never mind my time, or that 
of the Jury. 

Mr. Stephen, — Are you acquainted with the business of 
sugar refining? 

A. I cannot say I am intimately acquainted with it. 

Q. Have you a sufficient knowledge of it, to say what the 
character oi that apparatus is? 

A. I am of opinion this is much the safer mode of doing it. 

Q. Upon what evidence do you ground that opinion ? 

A. In the first place, because less fire is used. 

Q. Do you know about how much less fire is used? 

A. No, I have no means of trying, but I have reason to 
believe it requires less ; and, in the second place, because the 
fire never comes in immediate contact with the vessel in which 
Ihe sugar is boiled. 

Q. And these were the principal sources of danger in the 
old system ? 

A. In the third place, there is a mode of stopping the heat, 
by stopping the progress of the oil through the vessel. 

Q. Were there any means equally efficacious in the old plan? 

A. None that I know of. Means have been employed to 
divert the heat by cutting off the draught ; but as the employ- 
ment of the fire under tne pan heats the fire-place ana the 
brick-work around it, the sugar takes heat from the brick- 
work. 

Q. Then you consider the means used formerly much more 
dangerous? A. Yes. 

Q. What were the dangers of boiling under the old system ? 

A. Upon the least negligence of the man, when the sugar 
is inclined to boil over, or when it becomes decomposed, an 
inflammable vapour would be produced, and take fire . 

Q. At what heat would this take place? 

Mr. Scarlett. — You have tried that, of course? 

A. I have witnessed an experiment upon this effect; the 
BUgar gave out inflammable gas at SM"". 

Mr. Stephen. — Would that be a permanently inflammable 
gas? 

A. I have not tried that, but I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Do not tell us what you have no doubt of, if 
you have not tried it. 

Mr. Stephen. — Do you know at what degree the oil will 
emit a permanently inflammable gas? 
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A. I cannot say that I know at what heat it will emit a 

Eermanently elastic inflammable gas; there is a difierence 
etween the vapour arising from oil under this plan^ and 
permanent inflammable gas^ the vapour is not permanent^ it 
will be condensed by a cold air. 

Q. Do you know whether it is a greater degree of heat 
than the sugar requires^ to produce gas of that description? 

A. Yes: oil emits neither vapour nor inflammable gas till 
it has arrived at a temperature far beyond that at which 
sugar will take fire. 

Q. You say it requires a much greater heat, can you say 
what greater degree of heat it certainly would require? 

A. It would certainly require 580°. I rather think that no 

Eermanent gas would be given out under 600°, but I do not 
now that to be exact. 

Q. When oil has been long used, does its quality alter in 
this respect, so as to produce gas at an earlier period ? 

A. I oelieve the only difference would be this, that in all 
new oils a considerable quantity of water is contained, and in 
the vapour from it a considerable quantity of aqueous vapour 
is mixed, consequently it does not inflame so soon as the 
vapour from the older oil. 

Q. Would the difference in that respect be considerable? 

A. No. 

Q. Suppose any inflammable gas generated in that boiler^ 
is there any means by which it could pass away ? 

A. As this apparatus has been described to have existed 
previous to its destruction, it would have been emitted by. 
that pipe which leads into what is called the steam- vent. 

Q. It has been stated, that the lead of that pipe might 
happen to be melted under those circumstances, have you 
ever tried any experiment that would throw light on that 
subject ? 

A. I have ascertained that the vapour of oil above 600° will 
not melt the pipe. I placed a close vessel, with a lead pipe 
similar to that described, to carry off the vapour ; I inflamed 
the vapour at the end of it, and it continued burning for half 
an hour, and the pipe was not hurt. 

Q. What heat was that vapour? 

A. I had not a thermometer in it, but I know it was above 
600^. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. You guess it was above 600°? 

A. I know it was, from the appearance of the oil in the 
vessel. 
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thermometer ? 

A. I know it was. 

Q. I never heard you examined upon chemistry before? 

A. I am certainly not so intimate with it^ as some gentle- 
men I see here. 

.Q. You have made experiments on oil with a view to this 
cause? A. Precisely so. 

Q. Are you able to describe whether oil being heated for 
, many successive days together, is much altered in its properties ? 

A. Two experiments were made at Mr. Cooper's labora- 
tory . Into one of the vessels subjecl to one of the experiments, 
was put a quantity of oil which Mr. Wilson brought, stating 
it had been used at intervals for a considerable length of 
time ; another vessel had a considerable quantity of new oil 
in it. 

Q. You do not know whether one was new, or the other 
old? A. No. 

Q. And that experiment you witnessed? A. Yes. 

Q. And you are giving us the result now ? 

A. Yes, of part of them. I do not detail the exact 
difference. 

Q. I observe, that in your evidence upon the danger, you 
apply yourself to the old mode of boiling sugar ; you have 

Sven three reasons why the heating sugar by oil carried 
rough the fluid is less exposed to danger, than heating it 
by a mrnace under the copper; but you have not taken into 
account any danger from the heating of the oil itself? 
A. I see no danger in it whatever. 

Q. In your opinion, then, the boiling of sugar itself, in the 
ordinary mode, is attended with more danger than the heating 
of oil by this process ? A. Precisely so. 

SAMUEL PARKES, Esq. F.L.S. &c. &c. Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. SoucrroR General. 

Q. You are an experimental and practical chemist, ^ 
believe? A. I am. 

Q . The author of the Cheftiical Catechism and other works ? 

A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^And of many other very learned 
works. He has often been examined before Committees of 
the House of Commons on important subjects, and is, the 
author of the Chemical Essays, as well as the Catechism. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^Have you attended to the process 
of that machine ? 

A. I have not attended to the process of boiling sugar as 
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conducted in that machine^ but I have attended to the model, 
and I went twice to Whitechapel on purpose to examine this 
models and I examined it with a great deal of care. 

Q. Allow me to ask you first, as a general question, whe- 
ther you consider what I will call the c4d mode of boiling the 
sugar for the purpose of refining, as more or less dangerous 
than this apparatus? 

A. I have never spent much time in a sugar-house, but I 
have no hesitation in saying that the new mode must be at- 
tended with less danger. 

Q. I should rather you would give the reasons, than that I 
should put the questions : for what reasons do you think it is 
attended with less danger? 

A. On account of the fire not being immediately in con- 
nexion with the sugar-pan, and for similar reasons to those 
given by other witnesses; perhaps it may save time to say so. 

Q. Were you in Court when Mr. Wilson gave his evi- 
dence? A. I was. 

Q. Did you hear his evidence? A. I Did. 

Q. Do you agree with what he stated? 

A. In every uiing, except as to the temperatures at which 
gas is given out by oils. 

Q. You agree with Mr. Wilson, with certain exceptions? 

A. Ido. 

Q. And you attended throughout to his evidence? 

A. I did. 

Q. And you do not agree with him as to the time when 
ga9 i$ given out? 

A. This only respects the old oil ; we agree very nearly as 
to the new. 

Q. At what temperature does sugar emit gas? 

A. I made an experiment with sugar for this particulai; 
cause : I mixed, in a small copper vessel, fifteen ounces of 
sugar, with fiye of water, which are the usual proportions ; 
and the following appearances were observed: — When the 
su^r and water had acquired the temperature of 230°, Fahren- 
heit, it boiled rapidly ; this it continued to do for about an 
hour, and> during that time, the thermometer remained sta- 
tionary. Afterwards, as the water became nearly evaporated, 
the mercury moved slowly upwards till it marked 340°, then 
tiie sugar became black. I continued the heat until the 
temperature arrived at 370°, and then it burnt with a very 
strong and permanent flame, and, at length; the sugar 
remaining in the pan became carbonised like a coke. 

Q. Would that emit gas from the surface, so as to ignite 
with the atmospheric air ? 
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A. In my experiment it did not; but I attended an experi- 
ment at Mr. Cooper's^ and the vapour did ignite. 

Q. At what temj^^rature ? A. I do not know. 

Q. You carried your temperature to 370^? 

A. Yes^. and then took out the thermometer. 

Q. With respect to oil^ at what heat do the fixed oils boil? 

A. I made two experiments upon oil; the first experiment 
was with five quarts of oil in an iron vessel^ similar in form to 
a common digester. 

Q. What kind of oil was that? 

A. It was southern whale oil^ and the top of the veiteel 
was screwed tightly on. 

Q. What heat did you apply to it? 

A. 1 have here the scale of temperatures which the oil ac- 
quired. This was southern whale oil which I sent to a shop 
for ; a thermometer was fixed in it^ and it was put into a sand 
bath, and heat gradually applied to it. This heat was con- 
tinued^ and every ten minutes the temperature was noted 
down. At the same intervals, another person employed for 
the purpose, presented a lighted match to an orifice in the 
cover of the retort, which was left open for that purpose^ to 
see whether any inflammable gas was given out. This triad 
wti^ made every ten minutes, and frequently at less intervals. 
When the oil acquired the temperature of 350^, a vapour was 
perceived to. arise from the retort, but this was aqueous,- and 
not inflammable. 

Q. That was new oil? ^ 

A. Yes. This uninflammable gas continued to be given 
out till the thermometer aros6 to nearly 590^, and then an 
inflammable vapour was given out, but it was a very feeble 
lambent flame ; and the moment the lighted niatch wsus with- 
drawti the flame went out. 

Q. That you woiild not call a permanent gas? 

A. I beg pardon--Hit might be a perman^it gas, though the 
flame was not permanent. 

Q. What was the lowest temperature at which it did take 
fire with a match? 

A. Inflammable gas was first given out at bSGP^ but the 
flame was not permanent. 

Q. Five hundred and eighty-six degrees was the lowest 
temperature at which inflammaole gas of any description wu 
given out? \. Yes. 

Q. But the flame of that was not permfanent? 

A. It was not* 

Q. If you applied a match to that it would bum, and if 
you withdrew it, it went out? , . 
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A. Yes ; and at 590° it presented the same appearance^ but 
at 600^ it Continued to bum. 

Q. During that time, there was a continually increasing 
heat^ arising from the causes you have mentioned? 

A. There was. 

Q. Would it be easy, by mere negligence in attending ihe 
fire, to get the oil up to 'a temperature of 600^? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Would it require a considerable time to do it, in your 
judgment? 

A. I should be glad to know the size of the fire-place at 
the sugar-house? 

Mr, Wilson. — ^iThe vessel itself was nine feet long, three feet 
wide, and eighteen inches deep ; the size of the fire was fix)m 
twenty to twenty-four inches wide, the length I cannot say. 

Mr. Parkes resumed — 

A. One tire made under it, certainly, would not have 
effected it, because it would not have held fire enough ; no 
one fire that could have been made in such a fire-place, could 
have produced that effect. 

Mr, Solicitor General. — So that negligence, in attending 
the fire, could not have produced it? 

A. Certainly not, in my opinion: but if a man made up a 
large fire, and attended it with due vigilance, and had stoked 
it, and given an access of air through the bars, he might have 
increased it ; but I think one fire, with all possible care, would 
not have brought the oil up to 600°. 

Q.v But if a man had exerted himself very much in a cer- 
tain time, he might have effected it? A. Certainly. 

Q* But it would have required a considerable timer 

A. I think it would. 

Q. Supposing gas to be formed there, would there be any 
danger of its commg into the room so as to explode? 

A. I conceive no danger could arise from it. 

Q. Having said generally that you agree with the evi- 
dence of Mr. Wilson, do you think that apparatus at least 
as safe as the other apparatus in use before: 

A. There is hardly any question respecting it — it must be 
much safer ; and every man who has attended to chemical 
operations must say so : because, in one case there is a fire 
under a very combustible substance, and in the other case 
there is no nre. 

Q. You heard the situation of the apparatus, after the fire 
was over, described. Do you suppose me principal fire was 
where the apparatus is, or at a higher point : You remember 
the account of the fused pots, and other circumstances? 

K 
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A. Not having seen the buildings I can hardly give an 
answer to that question ; but I cannot conceive any possibility 
'by which a fire could have arisen from this apparatus. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Scarlett. 

'Q. I observe the Solicitor General has asked you to give 
the result of experiments with firesh oil, what was the result of 
the experiments on oil that was not fresh ; have you made 
experiments on oil that had been previously used ? 

A. The experiments I made on old oil, were on oil 1 sent 
for to Mr. Wilson ; I took the precaution of desiring him not 
to send it by a stranger, but to oring it himself, in order that 
I might be sure it was oil of that description ; and on that I 
made experiments on a subsequent day. 

Q. What was the result of that? 

A. The result was different — ^with new oil I did not observe 
any inflammable vapour till 586®, but the gas from the old 
oil was inflammable at 508° ; it was this circumstance that I 
referred to, when I said my experiments differed from Mr. 
Wilson's. 

Q. You found, that from the oil he brought to you, and 
which, he said, had been used for some time, the inflammable 
gas was produced at 508®? 

A. Yes, and not before: because lighted matches were put 
to it every ten minutes, and sometimes at less intervals. This 
kind of gas continued to be given out until the thermometer 
arose to 590°, and although this vapour did take fire on the 
application of a lighted match, it immediately went out on 
the match being withdrawn: indeed, it could hardly be con- 
sidered to be a flame ; it was the slightest and most lan>bent 
kind of flame I ever saw ; it did not require to be blown out, 
for immediately you withdrew the match, it went out. The 
orifice from whence it arose was considerably heated, and, 
therefore, I confess, I was surprised the flame did not continue. 

Q. When did it give out a permanently inflammable vapour ? 
.Lord Chief Justice Dallas,-— 7 At 600°, he says. 

Mr. Scarlett. — That was the hew oil:— when did the old 
oil give a permanently inflammable gas? 

A. At 590° — a difference of ten degrees: the fresh oil gave 
no permanently inflammable vapour till 600^; whereas the 
other gave it out at 590°. 

Q. Have you ever tried experiments with oil that you your- 
self had used for many successive days? 

A.I have riot, as to its giving otit ^as. 

Q. Have you ever had an opportunity then, of ascertaining 
whether, in proportion to the length of time that the oil is 
used, it gives out gas with more readiness? 
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old oil but this once^ and I have no doubt of that having been? 
old oil^ because it was very high coloured, and from the differ- 
ence of time at which the inflammable vapour was given out. It 
was, indeed, so different from the oil which I purchased, that 
I could haye no doubt that it was old oil. 

Q. But how old, you know nothing about? 

A. No, except from the evidence of Mr. Wilson, which I 
have no reasoa to doubt. 

Q. Have you made any experiments on the weight of gase» 
emitted from oil at various temperatures? 

A. I have not, but I have made experiments as to the- 
quantity of gas given out. 

Q. Can you inform the Jury, whether the permanently 
inflammable gas that is emitted from oil, is heavier, or lighten, 
than the atmosphere? 

A. Not from experiments with that particular gas. 

Q. Nor of the vapour ? 

A . No, but the vapour was chiefly aqueous, by its condensing 
and running down the inside of the vessel in which it was 
received. 

Q. Did you observe when the gp,s was emitted, was there 
any colour ? 

A. No, not till it \yas in flame : it was then of the usual 
colour of carburetted hydrogen gas. ^ 

Q. What was the quantity of old oil that .Wilson brought ^ 
to you? 

A. I do not exactly know the quantity, because the whole . 
was not used; it was brought in a large can, sealed up. 

Q. What quantity did you use? 

A. About five quarts and a half: it was necessary to be 
particular, in order that it should rise to the bulb of the ther- 
mometer, because the thermometer had a piece of brass 
attached to it, to prevent its sinking too deep. In the first 
experiment I bought six quarts of oil, 1 did not measure it^ 
but I used all except about a pint; and in the last experiment 
I used about the same quantity, because it rose in the same 
vessel to the same height. 

Q. Are you able to inform the Jury, whether the oil itself, 
after being used for a very consideraole time, and made hot 
every day, does not become much more inflammable than 
in its original fresh state? 

A. This which I tried was more inflammable : do not mis- 
take me, I mean it inflamed at a low^r temperature. 

Q. The oil gas? A. The gas. 

Q. Oil itself will burn? 

A. Yes, when a wick js put into it. 
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Q.. I want to know whether you have ascertained whether 
it burns with more or less readiness, from being more heated ? 

A. It will burn with more readiness the newer it is, all our 
experience tells us that ; and that old oil is not so good for 
lamps as new oil. 

Q. But our experience tells us the oil requires to be heated 
to a certain degree, before it will bum at all f A . Certainly . 

Q. If a heat from 300° to 400° be repeated every day for 

' months together, on a large mass of oil, will it become more 

or less inflammable ; have you made any experiment on that? 

A. I have not: but we know that in the instance of a 
chamber lamp with a pith wick in it, the pith wick will bum 
well if the oil be good, but the oil without the wick will not 
bum. I mention this to shew that oil itself is not very 
inflammable; I should conceive, not half so inflammable as 
sugar. 

Q. You have mentioned, that by placing the fresh oil in a 
sand bath, and the gradual application of heat to it there, 
you brought it to 600^? A. Much higher. 

Q. Can you tell us what time it' took to bring the old oil 
to the same degree of temperature ? 

A. I can: but the experiments are not conclusive, because 
the fires were made in a different way ; the fir§t took from 
ten to four o'clock ; and in the second experiment, I directed 
the fireman to, heat the sand bath before the oil was put in, 
an.d the table of temperature does not begin till 200°, where- 
as in the former experiments we began at 56°. 

Q. Suppose there is one gallon or mass of oil that has been 
heated for every day in a week and allowed to cool again, 
and another heated for a month every day and allowed to 
cool again, are you able to inform the Jury which of -the two 
would come to a certain degree of temperature with the 
smallest degree of heat ? 

A. I have made no experiment of that sort; but there was 
a ^remarkable thin^ respecting the evolution of gas, which I 
noted in my experiments with the old oil (for I did not col- 
lect the gas from the new oil) ; — when the oil was heated to 
590°^ it gave out eight cubic inches . of gas only in four 
minutes, but when heated to 620^, it gave out 33 cubic inches 
in one minuted 

Q. So that its activity increases in a greater ratio than in 
proportion to the heat ? 

A. At 620° it gave out that quantity of gas, but that is not 
a rapid- evolution of gas. 

Q. It is more rapid in proportion to the heat.^ 

A. There is a difference of from thirty to forty degrees in 
the' temperature. 
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Q\ At the lower temperature it gave eight cubical inches 
in four minutes ? 

A. Yes; and in the other case 32 cubical inches in one 
minute. 

Re-examined hy Mr, Solicitor General. 

Q. At b%QP, you say k was, that the oil gave out a perman- 
ently inflammable gas? A. The old oil. 

Q. The other was at a higher temperature? 

A. Yes, at 600°. 

Q. If the sugars were heated any thing like that of the oil 
in the vessel, what would be the effect on the sugar? 

A. It would carbonize the whole of the sugar long before. 
- Mr. Scarlett. — ^That we agree in, provided it got mere. 

A. I conceive, if it had been heated to 400°, it must have 
carboilized the sugar. 

Mr, Solicitor General. — So that it would be pretty apparent 
to any person attending the apparatus? 

A. It must have boiled over unless he had ordered the 
communication with the pump to be cut off. It appears to 
me that that is the great advantage of this apparatus, because 
if there is any danger of its boiling over, the man has only to 
order the pump to be stopped, and there is an end of it. 

Mr. Scarlett. — And if it boils over before the pump begins, 
of course it cannot get to the sugar? 

A. I should think not. 
. Mr. Solicitor General {To Mr. fVilson.) — Mr. Parkes ha& 
spoken of some oil you sent to him as old oil, — what oil was 
that ? 

A. It was whale oil which had been used for at least a 
period of two years, about every second day. 

Q. In what way? 

A. Heated in a vessel which I have, about half the size of 
this, 

Q. Was it so done with a view of making experiments? 

A. Making all the experiments I have spoken to. 

Mr, Scarlett. --• F6r how long every day ? 

A. Sometime^ we boiled large quantities of sugar in it for 
six hours a day, at other times not an hour a day ; sometimes 
two hours, and at other intervals. 

WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, Esq. 

(Secretary of the Royal Society, ^c. ^c.) Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Q. You are Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution ? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you looked at the apparatus now before you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you considered the subject with a view of giving 
evidence here to-day? A. Yes. . 

Q. Have you made any experiments with that view, or 
have you reverted to any old experiments? 

A. Yesterday I made a few experiments. Finding I was 
necessitated to come here, I thought it better to prepare my- 
self on one or two points. 

Q. Do you consider there is more or less danger in the new 
apparatus ? 

A. As far as my experiments go, which were on a small 
scale, I should say this apparatus was less dangerous than the 
old mode. 

Q. Upon what grounds is that opinion founded? 

A. I placed a vessel of oil over a fire, and a small pan of 
sugar in it, there was a thermometer in the oil vessel, and when 
the oil obtained 300 or 400^, the sugar blackened, and I applied 
a candle to it, and it burnt ; I applied a taper to the oil, and 
found that it was giving no gas, from which I conclude that 
sugar gives out gas at a lower temperature than the oil, and 
consequently that the oil is not so aangerous as the sugar. 

Q. Do you know at what time the oil gives out inflammable 
gas? 

A. I think at not less than 600°: I then took the ther- 
mometer out for fear of breaking it, and,- a little after, I 
observed it gave out inflammable gas, but in a very small 
quantity. 

Q. Was that a permanently inflammable ^as, or not? 

A. I consider it was a permanently elastic mflammable gas. 

Q. If gas were generated in that oil vessel [jpointing to the 
modeT^y would there be any danger to the apparatus from that 
circumstance? A. I should imagine not the least. 

Q. Is any gas that you have ever seen, generated from oil 
as heavy as the atmospheric air? 

A. No, all lighter : the gas which oil produces when it is 
burnt, is heavier, but it is not then an inflammable gas ; and no 
inflammable gas produceable by oil, is heavier than atmo- 
spheric air. 

Q. Suppose the quantity of gas which the oil in that vessel 
could create under the circumstances of this apparatus, were 
introduced into the fill-house, would it be sudi a proportion 
as to take fire ? 

A. That supposes a thing which could not exist, the perfect 
air-tightness of a fill-house. 

Q. Then, taking the situation of the things a§ they really 
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are^ supposing gas to be produced by an intense fire under 
the oil, and that gas to come into the fill-house, in your 
opinion, would an explosion take place ? 

A. Certainly not : I think the gas would have gone up the 
steam-vent. 

Q. Do you happen to know, whether oil that has been 
heated from day to day, gives out gas at a lower temperature ? 

A, I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether it is more inflammable if it is 
afterwards suffered to cool ? 

A. I do not know; I have made no experiments upon it? 

Q. Have you any means of knowing about it? 

Mr, Scarlett, — ^He has made no experiments. 

Mr. Solicitor General, — Do you agree with Mr. Wilson in 
the evidence he gave, or if you differ, in what respect ? 

A. In all the parts of his evidence that I am capable of 
giving an opinion on, I agree with him. 

Q . You heard the. description of the oil vessel when the rub- 
bish was cleared away, in your judgment, was the fire in the 
neighbourhood of that vessel, or in higher places? 

A. Prom examining the boiler and the sugar-house, it was 
my impression it was more probable it should have broken 
out at a higher place than the boiler. 

Mr. Scarlett, — This is asking a witness, who knows nothing 
about it, as to the cause of the fire. 

Mr, Solicitor General, — The gentleman had an opportunity 
of hearing, and of judging the situation of the apparatus after 
the fire. 

Mr. Scarlett, — It has been over-ruled. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^This is said to be much safer. 
These gentlemen, have given you their chemical reksons in 
detail. 

Mr, Scarlett, — I wish to state that I have a body of very 
full and complete experiments upon the subject, not left to 
the conjecture of any man of science. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. I take for granted you and I shall agree that the man 
who was attending to the fire at the time it broke out, is 
probably the best judge of the immediate cause of it ? 
Mr, Solicitor General. — That is imitating my errors. 

Mr. Scarlett, — I retract, my Lord. I will put this case : 
Supposing the fire, when first observed, had been shewed to 
break out in that steam-bin, which appeared at once all in a 
blaze, what, in your judgment, would be the cause of it, 
knowing, as you do, the operation of gas, and from your 
chemical information ? 
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A. The whole of this is called the steam-bin^ i imagine: if 
I had seen the fire there first, I should |iave concluded some- 
thing had taken place there to produce it. 

Q. Could you judge, firom the apparatus, what it would 
have been ? 

A. No, if there had been a possibility of any inflammable 
matter passing into the steam-bin, I cannot conceive it could 
have lodged there with that aperture ; if any thing had closed 
the aperture, then it might have happened. 

Re-examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Q. If there were several gas-lights in the fill-house, and 
they had not been turned off, might any thing of the kind 
have taken place from that? 

A. I should imagine that every thing would have gone, out. 

FREDERICK ACCUM, Esq. 

(M: R. L A., 4'c. S^c, mid Lecturer on Chemiitry, 
at the Suriif Institution), Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q. Have you had occasion, or have you, in fact, made ex- 
periments for the purpose of ascertaining at what temperature 
oil will emit permanent inflammable gas? A. Oil emits — 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Had not you better distinguish 
between old oil and new oil? 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Were the experiments you are going 
to speak of, made with new or old oil? A. Both. 

Q. In the experiments you have made, you fpund oil emit 
permanently inflammable gas at 600°? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that with the old or the new oil? A. New oil. 

Q. Have your experiments been uniformly that? 

A. It never gave out gas at a lower temperature than 600^. 

Q. Have you made many experiments to reduce that to a 
moral and reasonable certainty r 

A. I have done so for various purposes. 

Q. And you have not found it produce gas permanently at 
less than 600°? A. No. 

Q. Does it take any considerable time in the application 
of the heat, to produce that degree of heat? 

A. It depends upon the quantity I heated. 

Q. You have seen the model, and the experiments there 
made, with a fire that appears to be under tnat pan ; using 
that fire for the purpose, as much as possible, would it take 
any considerable time to raise it to that temperature? 

A, If it contains 100 gallons, it would take a man at least 
eight or ten hours. 
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Q. If he was sedulously attending to it? 

A. If he was called on to do it, he could not do it in less 
time. 

Q. Is it possible to produce it in twenty minutes, or a 
quarter of an hour? 

A. No, with such a quantity of oil, it would be impossible. 

Q. Have you observed any material difference between the 
new and old oil, and what is the result of the application of 
old oil? 

A. I made some experiments with old oil, which was nine- 
teen months old, that is to say, it had been applied for purposes 
similar to this, by a calico bleacher. 

Q. You did not make 

Mr. Scarlett, — Does he know the fact of its being so heated. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Unless he knows it himself, it 
is nothing. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — How do you know that the oil you 
used was old 6il ? 

. A. I know the manufacturer, and old oil is nearly of the 
consistency of molasses when warm, and when cold, it was 
almost solid; I could almost stand on it. 

Q. Then though thp particuUr date of it cannot be ascer- 
tained, there is a visible and palpable distinction between the 
old and ne w ? A . Yes . 

Q. Then, without ascertaining how old this might have 
been, can you say these experiments were made frofn old oil ? 

A. I have not the least doubt about it, I watched the ope- 
ration, and therefore I saw the oil corked up. 

Q. And with that the experiments were made? A. Yes. 

Q. By old oil, do you mean oil kept a certain time, or oil 
that has been heated to a certain degree, and then kept, and 
used again, and so on? 

A. This oil which I speak of now, had been in constant 
use three times a week. 

Mr. Scarlett. — How does he know. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Because he was employed to watch 
the manufacture. 

A. I was professionally employed to watch this mode of 
heating. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — How do you know that this oil had 
been used again and again, — was it apparent from any thing 
in itself, or from your knowledge of the oil ? 

A. I was called on to visit this manufactory repeatedly, 
and I found the apparatus in the way I left it, and I have no 
reason to suppose I should be imposed on by the manufac- 
turer. 

I. 
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Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Ymi can distin^sh old oil 
thlit has been used, -from hew dil? 

A. Certainly; oil that has been heated from time to tittie 
become^ more dense ; at ttist it becomes lilmoea; sol^d. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — What difference did there ^f^Uk* be- 
tween theexpertments on t!he c^d iti^d ftew dil*l 

A. That gave igfe at 460^. 

Q. What kind was it that Was eVolvefi at 460°? 

A. A gas similar to the common gas used for illumination. 

<i. Would that be pertnaneMly 4m^amtnable gais? 

A. Yes it would. 

Q. Seeing the formation 'of thait itiodel iti the Way iii Which 
the steam' and other things are conduced, silpJpose fcfr a mo- 
hient gas to have been generated icnd produced, what Would 
^become of it, — woiild it escape? 

A. It would go out of the place; — it is impossible to con- 
'fine ^gas ih that manner ;-^-gas cto only be coiifined under a 
cover; — if gas entered into this room, it would ascend and 
cdlfect in that ciipolk, and there being no opening, it would 
remdin. 

Q. But if there was an opening it Would go oiit? 

A. Yes, and the heavy air fell in atid displace it. 

*Q. Would that escape in spite of the heavier uir, and the 
heavier air come in its place ? 

A. When the lighter body floats up, the heavier one sup- 
Vplies'its place. 

Q. The heiivier body does not'keep doWn the lighter one? 

A. No, they mustcscchange places; if the vessel were full, 
the heavier b<5dy could not come in.. 

Foreman of* the Jury. — Are »ll inflammable gases lighter 
^that common air? A. Yes. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — And therefore this gas 'that Avas 
'made from this old oil was lighter? 

A. Considerably lighter than comm<!)n air. 

Q. Do you know whether Arty inflammable gas is produced 
*h6t lighter than atmospheric air? 

A. 1 have reason to believe they all must 'be lighter. 

Q. Is any gats produced that is not lighter, which is not 
inflammable: 

A . There are many gases considerably heavier. 

Q. But none of those which are ittflamAble-are heavier? 

A. Exactly so; they extinguish irtflammed matter. 

Q. You have seen this model, and you have *seten and 
Ittiown' the c6ramon Wav of hedting su^r ; ' i^ yottr judgment, 
comparing the' effect or one atW the other, whieh is the safer 
or the more hazardous mode? 
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Q- Why isi wis l^ss hAz^rdoua? 

A.I pl^d tw/Q v^fiigels, one qf theia cw^^ow^ .^i^s^i'^ %nd 
the other containing oil^ upon a quantity pf quicl^Uvei' : they 
w^re ptae^ under aimikr circum^ances; wk^ik iW siug^r haa 
acquired a temperature of 350^^ the approach of a lig|;iitedl 
bo4y set it on fo^ : ng^w, as in this case^ the operator ha^ the 
CQ^mand of his. h^t, which he haa not in putting the fire 
under the vessel^ I certainly have reason tO: believe tliat this 
may be paUed less hazardous. 

Q. Is that your conclusion and your judgment firom the ob- 
iie^vations ycH) haYe made ? A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to the common effect of the sugar boiling 
over in the ordinary mode,— is that very hazardous? 

A. Extremely so; for of all bodies^ sugar gives the largest 
quantity of inftammable gas. 

Q. In this mode^ the fire is not under the sugar at all? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. In that respect^ is it in youic judgment less hazardous 
than the ordinary mode? A. Xes. 

Q. According to your judgment, could the oil in the iron 
vessel, and in the way it appears to have operated there, have 
taken fire? 

A. No, that would have been physically impossible. 

Q. The way it would take fire would De by raising i^ to 
600°, and then by its rendering permanently inflammable gas 
it might take fire? 

A. Yes, but that would go up the chimney. 

Q. The oil itself would not take fire? A. No. 

Q. Suppose, from any extrax>rdinary circumstances^ gas 
should be icapable of hamg produced so as to get into the 
room, what would be the effect of it? 

A. It could not collect there, it is impossible; — from ex- 

Eeriments that have been made of filling-rooms, it could -not 
e done any more than this room could be filled with water, 
as this is situated; such an occurrence could never take 
place; if there was a hole in the vessel, and gas was stream- 
mg out at the rate of 100 cubijc feet in a minute, it could not 
accumulate in the house, — it would be impossible. 

Q. Would it escape? > 

A. It could not be collected at all in a house. 

Q. It co«iid not be confined in that house, constructed as 
it is? A. No. 

Q. Then unless il were detained there, could it create mis- 
chief from taking fire ? 

A. If a Quantity of ga3 was kept and mixed with atmos- 
pheric air, tnen by the approach of light it would take fire. 
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A Juryman. — But the buildinj^ must be air-tight? 

A. Yes, where a given quantity of gas could collect, and 
remain quiet and undisturbed, then it would take fire ; — that 
accident happened lately. 

Mr, Serjeant Lens. — But in this fill-house, constructed as 
it is, that could not happen? A. No. 

Q. What would be tne effect in such a case as you have 
put ; — supposing it to have been inclosed, and gradually in- 
creasing, would there be an explosion ? 

A. The explosion might be heard all over London. 

Q. Would it leave any visible eflTect? 

A. Every thing would shew the effect of being suddenly 

torn. 

Q. Would that oil vessel have remained? 

A. It would be lacerated to pieces. 

Q. It could not have remained in the way in which it was? 

A. No. 

Q. That is inconsistent with their having been an explo- 
sion in the way you have described? A. Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. Was the fresh oil you got tried recently? 

A. The experiments I made were on oil I got fi'om Mr. 
Wilson. 

Q. Were they recently made? 

A. They were made within this month. 

Q. Who gavfe you the oil? 

A. I received it from Mr. Wilson. 

Q. Is any oil to be had that is unadulterated!^ 

A.I have not a doubt there is. 

Q. Then there is pure oil to be had.^ A. I hope so. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — People do not eat and drink whale 
oil? A. No. 

Mr. Scarlett. — You got from your friend the bleacher some 
old oil? A. Yes. 

Q. When did you make the experiments upon that? 

A. Twelve months ago. 

Q. And you found that emitted inflammable gas at 460°? 

A. Yes, and I repeated the experiments last week. 

Q. And it succeeded in the same way? 

A. Precisely the same. 

Q. Could you tell how old the oil was by looking at it? 

A. I believe I could; I have reason to say so. 

Q. Tell me how old that is? \_producing a pot of oil.'] 

A. Is this whale oil or linseed oil? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas.— Be sure it is oil first. 
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Mr. Scarlett. —rls^ it oil? 

A. Unquestionably it is oil. 

Q. It is whale oil. A. Yes. 

Q. How old i&it? 

A. It depends on what circumstances it was boiled under 
The oil I spoke of was in a close yessel, but I have reisison 
to state^ oil boiled in an open vessel behaves quite dif- 
ferently. 

Q. Suppose it was boiled in a close vessel, how then ? 

A. Then I should think that is not less than six months 
old, meaning to say, that that oil bad been used at least twice 
a- week. 

Q. In your opinion, supposing that had been boiled in a 
close vessel, it has been used twice a- week for six months ? 

A. I should think so, without any contact of air. 

Q. Supposing it was heated iaan open vessel, how then? 

A. It would become quite different then, it would become 
of the consistence of plaster, and much stifFer than this : so 
stiff, that if you were to put your finger in it, it would draw 
out in strings. 

Q. At what heat? A. At400°or500^ 

Q. Suppose that is heated in an open vessel, how old is it? 

A. From oil I have had an opportunity of examining which 
had been heated in a vessel entirely closed, not in contact 
with air, after the oil had been heated six months it was 
stiffer than this ; but if I take oil and keep it hot for twenty- 
four hours, I know that that oil acquires a consistency widely, 
different from this. 

Q. How old is that oil, supposing it is heated in an open 
vessel ? 

A. I cannot say at all, it depends on such a variety of 
circumstances ; if the oil is in a shallow vessel, one hour will 
effect what in another vessel will require six hours. 

Q. Supposing this to have been heated in such a vessel as 
this? A. That is not a close vessel. 

Q. How long must this have been heated? 

A. I do not know; my experiments were on oil used in a 
close vessel. 

Q. This is not a close vessel? A. No. 

Q. Have you made any experiments to ascertain whether 
the degree of heat necessary to produce a given temperature 
in oil, varies with the former application, of heat to the oil, or 
not? A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Suppose some oil had been long heated, and other 
firesh, which would ai-rive at a given temperature first? 

A. The oil that had been heated before. 
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Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — Independent of that^ does oil^ 
by heatings become decomposed? 

A. Immediately that it acquires the temperature of boiling. 

Mr, Scarlett. — I put a case of a pot oi oil that has been 
heated every day for months^ and another quite fresh^ and you 
want to get them to a certain temperature^ which comes to it 
quickest: 

A. I do not understand the question. Supposing I take 
two vessels, one of old oil, and the other new, and place them 
in the same temperature, which would become heated quick- 
est? I suppose the old oil; because the new oil contains 
mucilage and water, this is carried away before it acquires 
heat, therefore I have reason to believe, that oil which has 
been deprived of these matters that would carry away a 
certain portion of heat, will become hot first. 

Q. Is there any time when you can say all the water is 
expelled? A. That depends upon circumstances. 

Q. Then the oftener the oil has been heated, the hotter it 
grows, with a given fire? A. It does not grow hotter. 

Q. But it comes to a given temperature quicker? 

A. Certainly : oil that is deprived of those materials would 
do so, because in the other case it is a compound of oil, 
water, and mucilage, which are not the same bodies; but 
when the water is gone, the heat is applied to another 
substance. 

Re'€xamined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q. When the oil is old, and these aqueous matters have 
been dispersed, the fire applies itself to heat the oil. 
. A. Precisely so. 

Q. So that old and new oil are like old and new wood, the 
old wood bums immediately, and the other does not ? 

A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Jvstice Dallas, — ^Not only that, but the aqueous 
matter takes away part of the heat. 

A. Yes, it forms steam. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — What was the oil you used, whale oil, 
or linseed oil? A. Whale oil. 

Q. Were the experiments at the calico printers made with 
whale oil? A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you that there is a considerable diii^r^nce 
in the appearance of oil frequently used in this way, and that 
to which neat has never been applied before? 

A. Very much so. 

Q. When it has been heated to a, Ugh temperature? 

A. It becomes black. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — You talk ofoil that has been burnt? 
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A. It becomes a different sii<bstasioe. 

Mr. Sejyeant Lent. — Wbea it hm been b<Hled ag^ain audi 
9^Bxn, it is ipalpably differeirt? A. Yes. 

Q. So that you could irot ^mtj^teike oo^ for the other? 

A. No, I could not. 

Mr. Solicitor Gener^/.-^Suppoatng there to be no material 
alteration in' the appearance of the oil itself, would tbes'e be 
any material alteration with respect to the facility of acquir- 
ing temperature? A. No. there wquld ncrt. 

WILLIAM ALLEN, ESQ. P.R.S. &c. &c. Affirmed. 
Mocamined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

<?. I believe you have, for some years, applied your mind 
to chemical subjects, and have ^ven lectures on that science? 

A. Ves, at Guy's Hospital I have taught chemistry for ax- 
teen years. 

Q. Have you looked at the model before us? A. I have. 
' Q. Having inspected that model, are you of opinion that 
the process employed there is less dangerous than the process 
previously in use to boil sugar? 

A. I have considered the model with much attention, and I 
am decidedly of opinion, that the method described in the 
model before us, is by far the safer >plan, beyond all com- 
parison. 

Q. State, shortly, your, reasoris for that opinon? 

A., It must be quite obvious to all those who know what 
an inflammable substance sugar is, and at how low a tem- 
perature, comparatively, it taKes.fire; that if a fire is.lighted 
immediately under the pan, there will be a most imminent 
risk of its boiling over, and if it goes into the fire, conflagra^ 
tion must be the consequence : then, I isonsider the apparatus 
•before us as obviating a great: part of the danger; we merely 
want a boat of 340°, or 260° for sugar, and here you heat oil 
to between three and four hundred ' degrees ; it is made to 
circulate through a copper tube, and gives the heat in the 
oBafest. possible manner. 

Q. Is there any other reason than that that you have 
stated, for thinking it is safer than tlie old process? 

A. r think thatis one of the^ principal reasonsi for consider- 
Mig it safer, that the sugar may be brou^t to boil with the 
application of heat, that can produce no danger with respect 
to the sugar. 

Q. Did you make any experiments as to the degree of heat 
necessary to^ produce inflammable permanent gas from oil? 

A. I recollect perfectly well, in the course of my i experi- 
ments, though not lately > harif^ been absent on the Conti- 
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nent two years and a half, to have observed that whale oil 
will not give out any permanently elastic gas, until it very 
nearly approaches the temperature of 600°, of Fahrenheit ; it 
is true, it will give out a little vapour, but that is very often 
water which has been entangled with the oil ; but the point 
at which permanently elastic gas is given out, is about 600"^ 
of Fahrenheit. 

Q. Do you make any distinction between the new and the 
old oil generating that elastic gas? is it produced more readily 
from one than the other? 

A. I think the difference, from the experiments I have seen 
performed is, that from the old oil the gas would begin to be 
given out at a little lower temperature than from the new oil ; 
but the difference in this respect, as far as my experiments 
go, is very small indeed, and amounts to a very few degrees 
of Fahrenheit's scale. 

Q. Have you heard Mr. Accum's evidence? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with him, or in any manner differ from 
him.?^ 
; Mr, Scarlett. — He has stated a difference. 

A. There were many circumstances in that evidence I 
should not choose to give an opinion upon — for instance, the 
pot of oil that was introduced. 

Q. Attending to J:he construction of that model, and ob- 
serving the vent-pipe, or whatever you call it, would any 
danger arise from any gas that would be generated in that 
machine? 

A. My opinion is, that no danger at all would arise. If the 
person left the fire he had made, and left the whole apparatus 
to its fate, not the least accident would follow from that. If 
it did heat the oil (and I do not believe it would be possible 
to heat it without giving more fuel than that fire-place will 
bear) to such a degree as to produce permanent and inflam- 
mable gas, it would be carried off by that tube. 

Q. But supposing he was industriously mischievous, how 
soon could he produce any mischief from the activity to 
which the fire could be increased? 

A. In the first instance, it would take him a great many 
hours to bring it up to 700° of Fahrenheit,' at which the oil ^ 
would be decomposed ; it would not be decomposed entirely, 
and in proportion as it was decomposed, it would find its way 
up the steam- vent, and out of the house. I have not the 
smallest idea of its being possible to accumulate it ; that is 
my opinion, from having seen how slowly oil heats up by fire. 

Q. The degree of heat you mention, would be unnecessary 
for the purpose of boiling sugar? 
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A. If you heated oil to 600°, and it was drctilated through 
the sugar, it would be at the great ridk of decomposing the 
sugar, and would produce inflammable gas from' the sugar. 

Q. The sugar would be decomposed before the oil came to 
700^? A, Yes. . 

A Juryman. — What is fixed oil I 

A. The essential oils are raised by distillation unaltered, 
but the fat oils cannot be raised in distillation without 
becoming totally changed, therefore they are called fixed oils ; 
and it requires particular management, and a great deal of 
heat, to produce the oil of Dippel. 

Q. Attending to the construction of the machinery, and the 
construction of the house, in your judgment, could any 
explosion have taken place, to destroy this machinery, by too 
much gas being generated ? 

A. Certainly not, from any gas that apparatus was capable 
of producing: I consider the gas from the lamps was ten 
times more dangerous than the oil apparatus. 

Q. You have heard the state of the machinery described 
when it was dug out ? 

A. I visited the ruins two or three weeks ago, and examine 
the boiler, to see if there was any rent, fissure, or any appear- 
ance of its being torn by explosion ; but so far from that, it 
was indented by the rubbish, but not the least fissure, or 
symptom of explosion was visible. 

Q. Could there have been an explosion without its being 
manifest? 

Lord Chief Justice Dattas. — O dear, that is not necessary. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Will your Lordship allow me to 
ask Mr. Parkes a question — one of the Jury has asked th^ 
distinction between fixed and essential oils? 

Mr. Parkes. — Fat oils, either linseed oil, whale oil, olive oil, 
rape seed oil, and several vegetable oils, are called fixed oils. 

Q. These boil at a high temperature? A. Yes. 

Q. Why are they called fixed oils^ 

A. They are called fixed oils because they will endure a 
high temperature,^ and may be boiled in an open vessel with 
very little danger ; they are also called fixed oils, to distin- 
guish them from essential oils; such as oil of peppermint, oil 
of juniper-berries, oil of turpentine, bergamot, &c. none of 
which can be heated, even in a close vessel, without danger. 

Q. Those oils go off very rapidly, and are called volatile, 
oils? A. Yes. 

Q. The others are called fixed oils? 

A. Yes: if a drop of essential oil was dropped on this 
white paper, and the paper gently heated, it is so volatile that 
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it would not leave a stain upon the paper. It appears to nie^ 
that there are no two substances m nature more different 
than fixed oils and volatile oils ; therefore they ought not to 
be confounded together. 

Q. They are alike only in name? A. Yes. 

JOHN THOMAS BARRY, Esq. affirmed. 
Examined hy Mr, Serjeant Taddy. 

Q. Are you a practical chemist? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had an opportunity of examining the model? 

A. I have. 

Q. In your opinion, is the mode of sugar-refining carried 
on as there representedy more or less dangerous than - the 
common course? 

A. I have made a few experiments, the first, to determine 
the heat at which sugar was liable to boil over; the second, 
to determine the heat at which oil is liable to boil; ano- 
ther to determine the heat at which sugar will take fire in 
a pan, on the application of a candle ; another to determine 
the heat at which oil will take fire, by the like application 
of a candle. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Do you mean in flame, as dis- 
tinguished from common combustion? 

A. Yes, the sugar was found liable to boil over at a tem- 

Eerature of 250° Fahrenheit ; the oil boiled at a temperature 
igher than Fahrenheit's thermometer goes to, I suppose 
at least 650° or 700°; the sugar took fire at a temperature of 
370°, by the application of name; the oil took fire at a tem- 
perature higher than Fahrenheit's thermometer goes, I sup- 
pose near 700°. , 

Q. Did you proceed to examine, at what degree a per- 
manently inflammable gas was emitted? 

A. Yes, I found it was given out, on the first experiment, 
at a temperature of 580°, in very mhmte quantities, a bubble 
now and then, from five pints oi oil ; and, on increasing it to 
^bove 600°, considerably ; the gas was not in much quantity ; 
the essential oil was distilled, but very little gas. 

Q. It required more than 600° to produce any quantity of 
gas? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you form an opinion, whether this mode of refining 
sugar, is more or less dangerous than the ordinary mode? 

A. In consequence of there being no naked fire under the 
sugar-pan, and the source of Jieat being so easily cut off, even 
if the sugar should boil over, I consider this much safer. 

Q. Could any, gas be generated by .the process, suppose a 
person negligent enough to leave the-filrc t6 its own course? 
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A. If he had negligently done it, there would not be fuel 
enough left in it for the purpose. 

Mr. Scarlett. -^There is no evidence of negligence : my - 
learned friends have put cases to their witnesses, a supposi- 
tion about the man's negligence, or his activity — ^they do not 
produce the man, and, therefore, why should they put a 
supposition . 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy. — ^I will alter the question. What 
degree of fire would it require to produce gas at all from the 
oil, in such a vessel as that? 

A. The degree of heat must be a little below 600° to pro- 
duce gas. I- think it would be difficult to crowd enough fire 
into that fire-place, to produce gas in any quantity. 

Q. If gas had been generated, would it produce any danger 
to the manufactory? 

A. I conceive that that gas would have been discharged by 
the steam -vent inevitably. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Do you know any inflammaT>le 
gas which is not lighter than common air ? 

A. I do not recollect any. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy. — Have you produced any gas heavier 
than common air? 

A. Yes: — I perhaps may be allowed to state, that I wished 
to ascertain whether it was possible to melt the pipe by the 
heat of the oil. 

Q. At what heat does sugar -emit inflammable gas? 

A. I apprehend it was about 330°, but I do not recollect it ; 
an accident happened in the experiment. 

Q. Did you make your experiments with old or with new 
oil? A. With both. 

Q. Will you inform us of the difference you found in your 
experiments, between new and old oil? 

A . There was scarcely any difference at first ; but I heated 
some of the old oil to a boiling point,^ and I found afterwards 
that it produced gas at rather a lower temperature. 

Q. What was the difference ; how much lower was it? 

A. With the new oil I observed gas at 585°, old oil 568°. , 

Q. That is oil that had been boiled? 

A. r received it as old oil, and boiled it myself, with a view 
to determine whether the leaden pipe could be melted. I 
immersed some lead in oil, a^d heated it up to 600°, and took 
out the lead not melted. 

Q. It would not have the effect of melting lead? 

A. I conceive it impossible. 

Mr. Scarfett.— --Explain what you mean by permanently in- 
Qammable gas? 



A. That which is not condensable. 

Mr, Serjeant Taddy. — What would have been the effect, if 
this gas had been generated on its taking fir^? 

A. I apprehend the sw, if the fill-house had been perfectly 
air-tight, would have formed a doud under the ceiling, and 
it would have burnt in the way inflammable air bums in coal 
mines, but here it had more facilities of escape. 

Q.. If it took fire, what would have been the consequence? 

A. I apprehend^ not an explosion, but a lambent flame. 

Q. And in order to take fire at all, the place must have 
been air-tight? A. Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. What do you mean by permanently inflammable gas ? 

A. I believe I used the term, but I mean permanently 
elastic gas. 

Q. You annexed no meaning to permanently inflammable 
gas. I apprehend what was meant by it was, permanently 
elastic gasf 

Lord Chief Justice DaHas^.— There is gas permanently 
elastic, and yet not inflammable 

A. It may be permanently elastic and either inflammable 
or not. 

Mr, Scarlett. — What do you mean by permanently inflam- 
mable gas? 

A. It was used by one of the gentlemen in Court, not by a 
chemist. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Permanently inflammable gas, when 
once lighted, burns? 

Mr. Parkes, — That is what I meant : it is not a scientific 
4erm, but I made use of it to inform the Jury. 

RALPH WALKER, Esq. 

(Engineer of the East India Dock Company, Sfc.) Swora. 

Examined by Mr. Stephen. 

Q. You are a civil engineer? A. Yes, 

Q. Were you present, after the fire, at the search Ihat was 
made for the boiler? A. Y^- 

Q. What appearances did you obserre on the boiler? 

A. The appearance, at the beginning of the observations 
tipon it were, that the boiler was covered all but the end 
next the stoke-hole; it was covered with rubbish coming 
down from above ; and the end next the stoke-hole might be 
covered from three to four feet high with rubbish, and a 
greater height when backwards towards the flue. 

Q. Did the boiler lie under the rubbish? 
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A. The boUer waa un^er tjb^ rubbish. 

Q. What did the rubbi^ consist of? 

A. Broken sugar-pots^ mixed with some iron and other 
thiugs. There is one thing! should state^ before I withdraw : 
the top of the boiler was much compressed ; upon the top of 
the boiler the metal melted was bulged round the man-hole^ 
that shewed me^ that after the f\re the melted metal had fallen 
on the boiler ; if the boiler had not been compressed^ it would 
have gone off on each side the boiler. 

Q. What kind of metal was this? 

A. Like bell metal. 

Q. The sort of metal which would come from a steam- 
engine? A. Exactly so. 

Mr, Serjeant Lens, — All this is in proof. 

CHARLES SILVESTER, Esq. Sworn. 
Examined by Mr, SoucrroR General. 

Q. I believe you have directed your attention to chemical 
and philosophical enquiries? A. I have. 

Q. Have you looked at this apparatus with a view of giv- 
ing evidence here to-day ? 

A. I have seen the model before, and I believe it is in 
the same state now. 

Q. According to the old mode, is the process more dan- 
gerous than this new plan ? 

A, I conceive this plan to be much less dangerous: — the 
heat is applied in the old way to the pan ; in this case the 
naked fire is not applied to it, but to a substance at 360^; 
and therefore I do not think the fire can have the same effect 
upon it. 

Q. Have you attended in Court during the examination of 
Mr. Wilson? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you attend to his examination? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with him in the evidence he gave, or in 
what do you differ? 

A. I do not know that I differ with him in any thing I 
am acquainted with equally with himself. 

Q. Have you made any experiments with respect to the 
facility of producing gas from oil or sugar? 

A. 1 attended experiments at Mr. Cooper's laboratory. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. We made experiments on two species of oil, one which 
was mentioned by Mr. Wilson, which had been boiled for 
two years, and the other was new oil ; the experiment was 
commenced at about 200°, and I minuted the time myself; 
we marked the temperature about every five minutes ; now 
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we observed^ during the course of the rising of its temperature, 
that the increase of heat, in the first intervals, was in a much 
greater ratio than as we rose higher. I observed that the fire 
was pretty uniform ; indeed we endeavoured to keep it so, and 
I should imagine equal quantities of heat would be applied to 
the vessel all the time : the first interval was 15^ in the five 
minutes, and this kept gradually decreasing till I i)elieve 
about the end of the time, which I think was upwards of two 
hours ; it ended in three degrees, and then it arrived at the 
temperature which inflammable gas began to be given out, 
which has been mentioned before, 570^ or 580° ; the oil which 
had been boiled previously, gave out gas a little sooner ; 
when a match was applied to it, it took fire sooner than the 
oil did. 

Q. At how many degrees sooner do you recollect? 

A. I think not more then 20 or 30 degrees. 

Q. Did you keep the minutes? 

A. No, Mr. Donkin* wrote them down; — I watched the 
time and did not take any minutes. 

Q. Did you perceive any material difFejrence between the 
old and new oil ? 

A. Very little with respect to the inflammability; I think 
the new oil supported the combustion ultimately better than 
the old oil, when we first applied the match to it ; the mo- 
ment you removed it, or in a very short time afterwards, the 
flame gradually extinguished, and as it arose in temperature, 
the flame became more permanent ; but I think the new oil 
was more permanent than the old. 

Q. Would it be easy to produce that temperature in that 
apparatus with that furnace? 

A. I cannot say what it might at last do, su{)posing the pump 
stopped ; but if it did produce the effect, it would take a 
very long time : I could say, from the nature of the experi- 
ments we made, and the diminution in the accession of neat, 
that this must have taken three hours to raise it from 360° to 
600°, attending constantly to the fire. 

Q. If g^s was produced, what would be the effect? 

A. There is no doubt, having a chimney, it would be im- 
possible any gas should accumulate in the building ; because, 
from the communication of the heat of the boiler and the 
sugar, the air would be rarified over it, and must necessarily 
ascend ; and if there were doors open for a lateral current to 
come in, there must have been a current in the chimney, 
which might carry off any vapour that might escape. 

Q. If gas were given out from that apparatus, would it be 
in considerable, or in small quantities? 
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A. In very small quantities at first. 

Q. So that it would escape? 

A. Yes, the oil would be decomposed so gradually as to 
let the gas escape without compression; and. after the gas 
escaped to the end of the tube, it would require to be lighted. 

Q. Would it be possible to set fire to the oil in the vessel? 

A. It would not, because there could be no oxygen present. 

A Juryman. — There must be a light applied to it externally. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas.— Fire and name are essentially 
different. 

Mr, Solicitor General. — Is it possible that by any leaking 
of the oil into the fire, that flame could communicate to the 
oil in the vessel? . A. By no means. 

JOHN THOMAS COOPER, Esq. 

(Lecturer on Chemistry at the Russel Listitution,) Sworii. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q. You are the gentleman referred to by the last witness? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are acquainted with that machinery, and the work 
carried on there? A. Perfectly. 

Q. Were you acquainted with tlie old mode of boiling 
sugar? A. Not in a large way. 

Q. Have you looked at that apparatus and the mode in 
which it is constructed, to ascertain now things are conducted 
in it? A. Yes, I am perfectly well acquainted with it. 

Q. Have you made any experiments as to tne degree of tem- 
perature at which inflammable gas is produced in oil ? 

A. I have. 
, Q. , What have you found in general to be the temperature 
at which it is produced in old oil? 

A. The lowest temperature was between 570° and 580°. 

Q. At that height does it produce gas in abundance? 

A. That is the first appearance of the gas, and in extremely 
small quantities. 

Q. To have it in large quantities, must you ascend higher? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would it then be permanently inflammable? 

A. I never found that under 610^. 

Q. Some that is produced, will, by the application of a 
flame, catch fire, and when the flame is withdrawn it will go 
out? A. That is oil vapour. 

Q. But when it burns by itself, you consider it permanent? 
. A. Yes. 

Q. If gas should be produced in that model, or in a work 
that corresponds with that model, constructed as it is, what 
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effect would it produce upon the parts of the building to 
which it had access? 

A. I should conceive it would all go away through every 
aperture, the greatest part would pass up the vent. 

Q. Unless it was stopped at the top? A. Yes. 

Q. While it remained open it would not accumulate undel^ 
the roofe, but would ascend up that vent? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the natural effect which would be produced? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It would go out where that steam- vent communicates 
with the air? A. Yes. 

Q. In jour judgment, would that be sufficient to carry off 
any consideraole quantity of gas? 

A. I should consider, if it was generated at the rate of 500 
cubic feet a minute, it would go off. 

Q. With that apparatus, which you had, and the means of 
producing that gas, could it be produced at that rate at all ? 

A. I should consider it totally impossible. 

Q. Unless something interrupted the steam-vent from 
having its natural operation, that would be the effect pro- 
duced? A. Certainly. 

Q. In general, in your judgment, is this mode of producing 
heat, to boil sugar, more or less dangerous than the other? 

A. I should consider it in every respect, less dangerous 
than the old mode of boilings by the open fire. 

Q. There is a difference between the old and new oil, you 
have mentioned what the old oil produces ? 

A. There is about ten or fifteen degrees difference in the 
heat at which they produce gas. 

Q. Have you ever made experiments enough to be able to 
speak to the difference between them, on the average ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As you go on wanting to increase heat, do the incre- 
ments of neat go on more slowly? 

A. It is in a much less ratio, as the heat increases. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — So that, after you get to a certain 
temperature, it is difficult to add to it? A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Perhaps you can give the proportion? 

A. I cannot state it exactly ; it took to raise the oil, in one 
experiment, forty minutes, fi-om 200° to 350°, and from 350° 
up to 600° or 610°, it took, I believe, very nearly two hours 
and a half more. 

Q. So that, to raise it less than the half of the whole, took 
two hours and more ; whereas, the first had been produced 
in forty minutes? A. Yes. 

Q. So that it is considerably slower? A. Yes. 
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, l^rd Chief Justice Dalla8,-r-ln proportion as it derired 
heat^ the time was longer to increase it: A. Yes. 

Q. These are your experiments^ I believe? [^handing up a 
paper to the witness] . 

A. This is not my hand- writing, I do not know by whom 
they were taken, I cannot speak to it. 

Q. The experiments enable you to speak to the ratio? 

A. Yes, I can within a trifle. 

Q. As to the numerical difference, you cannot speak to it? 

A. Yes, I can recollect that we tooK our temperature every 
five minutes during the time, and we. could hardly elevate it at 
all in the last five minutes, and the fire was regularly supplied 
the whole time. 

Q. So that it was nearly become stationary ? A. Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. At what temperature was it at that time? 

A. Prom 60(y to 610^. 

Q. That is the temperature at about which oil boils? 

A. No: at a much nigher temperature than that. 

Q. When did you first make experiments upon the com- 
parative difference between the time of heating old and new oil? 

A. I should think it must have been about a month, or five 
OT six weeks ago. 

Q. Did you make these experiments in the presence of the 
gentlemen examined~to day? 

A. I believe there were thirteen or fourteen gentlemen. I 
have made many other experiments, which have produced 
similar results, before and smce. 

Q. You first began about five weeks ago? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not agree with Mr. Accum, that oil that has 
been boiled, and is old, will givi^ out an inflammable gas at 
4f60°? A. It did not do so with me. 

Q. Or that the oftener it has been heated and the longer, 
the quicker it becomes heated again ? 

A. That I am not aware of, I made experiments with the 
same portion of oil three times over, in which the results were 
as nearly as possible alike. 

Q. You tned it with the same oil three different days? 

A, \ es. 

Q. Did you find it heated quicker? 

A. I could find no difference in the ratio of increase, there 
might be a little difference, but that might be owing to a 
dimrence in the fire; we had all the circumstances the same, 
as near as possibly could be. 

Q. How long had you heated it each time, on the two pre- 
vious days? 

N 
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A. About four hours each time, it took that to get it up to 
the temperature at which it began to decompose. 

Q. You say you saw the sugar-house before it was burnt? 
A. No, I have seen this apparatus at work in another 

place. 

Q. You never were at the sugar-house, then? A. No. 

Robert Hendrie, Esq, called. 

Mr. Scarlett. — If it is to prove he was present at Cooper's 
experiments, it is not necessary? 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — No, it is not. 

ROBERT HENDRIE, Esq. Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. I believe you have applied your mind to chemical purr 
suits? A. Yes. 

Q. You were present when the examination took place 
after the fire happened? A. Yes. 

Q. You have heard Mr. Wilson's evidence? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been in the habit of making experiments to 
ascertain the temperature at which gas would be emitted 
from oil? 

A. I have made no experiments myself, but I was present 
at that of Mr. Cooper's. 

Q. You have heard Mr. Cooper's account of it? 

A, Y es. 

Q. Do you agree with him? 

A. I made an experiment afterwards, to ascertain the dif- 
ficulty of raising the oil above a certain degree, with a par- 
ticular portion of fuel. I took a small portion of oil and 
heated it in a vessel over an Argand lamp, I found I could 
easily raise it to 400°, but I could not get any further with 
the same degree of heat. 

Q. You do not speak particularly to what point the vapours 
would be emitted at? A. No. 

Q. You agree with Mr. Cooper in his evidence? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I believe you have examined that model with some 
care? A. I have. 

Q. And you have heard what the old process of boiling 
sugar was? 

• A. I am not well • acquainted with sugar, but I have en- 
quired into it considerably lately. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the comparative safety ? 

A. I consider this mfininitely safer. 

Q. Do you agree in the reasons the witnesses have given 
for that safety? A. I do. 
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HENRY COXWELL, Esq. Swom. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Taddy. 

Q. Are you Chairman of the Committee of Chemistry in 
the Society of Arts? A. I am one of them, 

^ Q. Have you made any experiments upon the properties of 
oil and sugar, and their relative combustibility ? 

A. I was present at some experiments that were made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the degree of temperature at 
whicn oil gave out inflammable gas at Mr. Cooper's. 

Q. Do you agree in the evidence that be has given? 

A. Altogether. 

Q. Have you examined this model? A. I have. 

Q. Judging from your experiments, and from the mode of 
conducting the operation as exhibited there, do you consider 
it more or less hazardous than the common mode? 

A. I consider it infinitely less so. 

Q. On what account do you consider it less hazardous? 

A. I must subscribe to the reasons already given by Mr. 
William Allen and others. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Scarlett. 

Q. Assuming there is no danger in boiling the oil, the 
application of the heat, by means of oil, to the sugar, is less 
dangerous than the ordinary mode? A. Yes. 

He-examined by Mr. Serjeant Taddy. 

Q. Do you consider there is any danger in heating the oil? 

A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. Do you think there is any danger in heating the oil? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore you consider it less hazardous ? A. Yes. 

Mr. Scarlett, — I only put the question to Morten the point 
between us. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^The question is, whether the whole 
thing together is more or less hazardous. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy. — ^Taking the whole process together, 
is it more or less hazardous than the ordinary operation ? 

A. Less hazardous. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — All circumstances considered, 
your opinion is, it is less hazardous? A. Yes. 

THOMAS GILL, Esq. Swom. 
Examined by Mr. Stephen. 

Q. Are you Chairman of the Committee of Mechanism in 
the Society of Arts? 

A. One of the two Chairmen of the Committee of Me 
chanics. 



Q. Are you at all acquainted with the rdative combusti" 
bility of oil and su^r? 

A. I witnessed the experiment at Mr. Cooper's. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Do you agree widh the B(ccdunt 
given of that? A. Entirely. 

Q. Have you examined that model? A. Ihafve. 

Foreman of the Jury. — We wish to shorten the examina- 
tion as much as possible, my Lord. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^There will be a bf€*k soon iti 
it, and we will then adjourn ; and they will go on td-motWw 
morning for the defendant, and therefore that cotrld not assist 
all. 

Foreman of the Jury. — We thought there was an accumula- 
tion of evidence upon one point? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas . — Therefore, I asked l?vhetherhe 
agreed. 

Mr. Stephen. — What is your opinion of the comparative 
safety? A. I cannot conceive attiy <j6rttpfirifefl: 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — After having had Mr. Parkes, 
Mr. Accum, Mr. Brand, Mr. Allen — all names that are re- 
spectable, and more than respectable, high in chemical and 
tnechanical knowledge, persons who cannot be expected to 
know so much, cannot add weight. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Unless I shew experiments different in the 
result altogether, I can have no case upon that part of the 
case, therefore to repeat that Cooper's experiments were so 
and so, is nothing. 

Mr. Stephen. — Do you know of any other experiments 
than those you saw at Mr. Cooper's. A. Nd, 1 do not. 

Mr. JAMES DEVILLE, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Q. Have you been much accustomed to the uses of oil and 
experiments connected with it?. A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen it on a very large isciile? Ate you stt all 
acquainted with this apparatus? 

A. Not beyond what I have gone into silice this action has 
been pending — ^not previous to that. 

Q, what is your opinion as to the cbttiparatiVig- danger of 
the old and new method? 

A. I have been in sugar-houses in great number, and from 
hearii^ff the descriptions and seeing this, my opinion is, that 
it is much safer than the old mode, for the reasotls stat^. 

Q. Taking into consideration all the circumstances? 

A. Yes, from two experiments 1 made to try "l)*^hen oil 
emitted inflammable gas. 
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Q. What were ^se e^menmenls ? 

A, i took the ratio of the degrees as I went on, every two 
minutes wad a half. 

. Lord CM^ Justice DaUas. — Are ^ these Mr. Cooper's ^x- 
pmments? 

A. No, my own. I found, in the first experiment, it gay-e 
an inflammable vapour at 586°. 

Mr. Solicitor General.-^Was that new or old oil ! 

A. It was new oil : I used no old oil at aU ; it was per- 
manent at that ; it gave a vapour before ,that, but it was not 
permanent at less than bSS"". In the second experiment it 
was not permanent at 595°. 

Q. Was it the same oil ? 

A. No, it was not, it was fresh oil. 

Q. But still it was new oil? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there considerable difficulty in getting the oil up to 
that temperature? 

A. Very difficult ; and the ratio of the degrees shews it : I 
went firom 27 to 18—15—12 — 10 — 8 — 6° of heat acquired in 
the same time. Q. With the same degree of fire? 

A. The fire was stronger. In the first experiment I could 
not get beyond 586°. 

Q. Do you conceive in that furnace it could be done with- 
out great time and attention? 

• A. I do not think it would be possible to convert the whole 
oil into gas fit for illumination, with the fire described to 
have been under it. I consider that the brick-work must 
be taken firom the sides, giving the fire room ^to play rbund it. 

Q. Having such a furnace as^that, such an effect could not 
be produced? A. I think not. 

. Q. If gas was produced, would it be in small quantities? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Would there be any apprehension of its remaining ? 

A. It appeared to me impossible to remain there. 

Q. If it did remain in the apartment and mix with the 
atmosphere, and then took fire, what would be the effect of 
the explosion ? 

A. It would rend and tear the whole place to pieces. 

Q. You would hear it a little further than the next street? 

A. No doubt of it. 

Q. Gas of that kind will not take fire without flame? 

A. No. ^ 

Q. If such gas does escape and ipixes with the atmospheric 
air, and being tJben confined, fire I3 applied to it, the com- 
bustion will be terrible ? 

A. It would be, as Mr. Accum stated, dreadful to the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 
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Q. In your judgment, could it remain up at the top burning 
away there with a lambent flame? 

A. No: the flame I produced in both experiments wais 
extremely weak^ I could not light a dried match at it at all. 
I tried it in both experiments, though in the second experi- 
ment the thermometer was 660°. 

Q. In that kind of building, where there is some kind of 
communication with the external air, if the gas ascends, can 
it remain by itself without mixing with the atmospheric air ? 

A. I should think not. 

Q. It may be possible, in a very close vessel, where there 
is no motion of any kind, that the gas may remain unmixed ; 
but where there are draughts, is it possible that it can remain 
unmixed? A. I should think not in any quantity. 

A Juryman. — Mr. Deville is not a chemist f A. No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. What are you? A. A general manufacturer. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^You are a gas-light manufacturer? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Will your Lordship allow me to 
ask Mr. Deville another question? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — By all means. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^Have you seen oil boiling in large 
quantities? A. Yes, at Hull. 

Q. Will it take fire by the application of a light? 

A. No; I saw a lighted paper put to it, and it would not 
take fire : — ^there were at least five or six tons. 

Q. Inalar^epan? A. Yes. 

Q. In a boiling state? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that don^ for the purpose of shewing the expe- 
riment? 

A. Yes, to myself and several people present. 

Q. Is it possible the oil could have taken fire in that retort? 

A. I should think not. 
, Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — What was the degree at which it 
boiled ? 

A. I thought the oil boiled, in my second experiment, at 
between 660° and 700°. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Pray, Mr. Parkes, what is the 
heat of the flame of a lighted candle? 

A. I cannot inform your Lordship, I never tried it, but it 
cannot be less, I think, than 900°. 

Q. In the table in your book it is mentioned, I believe? 

A. I have forgotten it, if it is; but I know it is mentioned 
by some chemical author. 
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Mr. James Deville, Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. This six ton you saw was boiling blubber? 

A. It was taken from the blubber — ^it was boiling for the 
purpose of making* it, in Exton's manufactory. 

Q. At a place where they extract oil from blubber? 

A. Yes. 

.Mr, Scarlett. — I wish to call up the second wittiess. 

Mr, Solicitor General, {to Mr. Parkes.) — Suppose gas was 
elicited from the oil, and taking the construction of the house 
altogether, and that were to get into the room, would it mix 
with the atmospheric air? A. Most assuredly. 

Q. So that, if it took fire, it would explode ? 

A. It would depend upon the proportion. 

Q. If it mixes with the atmospheric air, can it take fire 
without explosion? 

A. No; but Mr. Dal ton of Manchester has set that ques- 
tion at rest ; he has proved, by direct experiments, that two 
gases cannot remain together for any length of time without 
mixing. He has taken a phial of carbonic acid gas, and an- 
other of hydrogen gas ; he inverted the hydrogen, which is 
the lightest, over the carbonic acid gas, and they became en- 
tirely mixed, that is, the lighter gas descended, and the 
^ heavier arose into the upper phial, and they became one uni- 
form mixture. Hence he concluded, that every kind of gas 
is as a vacuum to another gas. 

Q. Then if any gas escaped, it would mix with the atmos- 
pheric air?, 

A. It would go up the tube; it would mix with the atmos- 
pheric air in its passage up the steam -vent. 

Q. Supposing it got into the room? 

A. It would then mix with it, and if time was allowed, it 
would be mixed intimately. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Would they mix mechanically 
or chemically? 

A. It has been determined that atmospheric air, although 
a compound, is not a chemical compound, but a mechanical 
one. 

Q. If it is in the room and takes fire^ must it explode? 

A. If mixed in a proportion to produce an explosive mix- 
ture ; but if it is emitted from a small tube, then it may burn 
without an explosion, not having a due mixture of atmos- 
pheric air. 

Q. When it comes in a volume into the room, can it take 
.fire without exploding? A. Certainly not. 

Mr. Scarlett. — No doubt you have often hearf of instances 
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in which the gas from coal mines^ where persons have de- 
scended with a lights the gas exploded? A. Yes. 

Q. It occurs in (he descent? 

A. No, that I do not know : — ^I do not recollect having 
heard of such a thing. Those I have heard of are of men at 
work with a lanthom, and when they have broken into a 
fresh cavern, there has been an explosion. 

Q. But you have never heard of^a person going down with 
a lanthom, being blown up before he got to the bottom ? 

A. I never heard or read of such a thing. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — What sort of a lanthom, be- 
cause it will not explode unless it comes in contact? 

Mr, Scarlett, — It frequently happens in a cavern in which 
the gas is collected ; that it does not rise to the top of * the 
shaft, but hangs together. 

Mr. Solicitor General,— -WiW your Lordship ask Mr. 
Barry, whether, in a room like that, it would not have ex- 
ploded? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Ask him. 

Mr, Solicitor GeneraL-r-^^- Barry, sujmose gaa had 
escaped, and got into the room, could it take fire without 
exploding? 

A. I consider the case to be an impossible one. If any 
gas were found pn the top of the ceiling unmixed vrith com- 
mon air, I do not think it would produce explosion : it is 
another thing, whether it could be there without being mixed, 
and I do not think it possible that it could have been there 
under such circumstances, for it must have escaped up thie 
steam-vent, which had an area of four square feet. 

TIMOTHY BRAMAH, Esq. 

(Civil Engineer p Sfc. Sfc), Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. You have made some experiments upon this subject? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. I believe you have examined that model, and have at- 
tended to the construction of it ? 

A. Yes, I saw the original model. 

Q. And you heard the witnesses examined to-day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make any experiment with respect to the gas 
obtained from oil under a certain temperature ? A. Yes. 

Q. State the result? 

A. I cannot state minutely, but I agree with flie gentlemen 
examined before ; I attended the experiments of Mr. Cooper^ 
and also made some at home. 
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Q. And you agree in the results Mr. Cooper has spoken of? 

A. Yes^ I do. 

Q. As to the point at which the gas would be emitted per- 
manently elastic ? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — He agrees with him. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, — You not only witnessed Mr. 
Cooper's experiments, but tnade experiments yourself, and the 
result of your experiments agrees with his ? 

A. Yes, as far as they were carried : I tried the same ex- 
periments as have been mentioned by Mr. Hendrie, of heatitig 
oil in a vessel over an Argand lamp, and I gave it up, because 
I could not get the oil up to the desired heat ; for having got 
it to a certain degree, the thermometer was perfectly sta- 
tionary. I tried the experiments again in another way, and 
the plate underneath the apparatus melted, and 1 gave it lip. 

Q. Is there any other observation you wish to make? 

A. No, I agree with the other gentlemen, in the extreme 
and progressive difficulty of getting it to a high temperature 
in a short time. 

Q. You have seen the thing itself? 

A. Yes, I have — 1 have seen the premises, and seen thiisr in 
operation on a large scale, at Mr. Wilson's, some years ago— 
a year and half ago* 

Q. Is it more or less safe than the old plan? 

A. I think, for the reasons already adduced, it is much less 
dangerous than the former plan. 

Mr. Scarlett y {to Harry May). — You told us, when you were 
on the step, you asked Muller if he was ready for the engine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the gas-light lighted then? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Did you see Muller there? A, No. 

Q. Yoii heard him? A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot say whether the gas-light was lighted, or 
not? A. No. 

Q. Have you worked long with your masters? 

A. Twenty-four, or twenty-five years. 

Q. How long has Muller worked for them? 

A. A year and a half, or a year — I cannot say exactly how 
long. 

Q. Was there any other man in the fill-room besides Muller? 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Vie has not said he was in the fill- 
room. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Yes, he has — ^when you stood upon the steps 
of the long-house to ask Muller whether he was ready for the 
engine, he was in the fill-room ?^ A. Yes. 
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Q. And you heard him say, he was not ready yet; but he 
would be in a few minutes? 

A. Yes, and I came back in ten minutes. 

Q. Was there any other person who belonged to the fill- 
room besides Muller? 

A . I cannot say, for I did not go down below ? 

Mr. Solicitor General, — This witness has been cross-ex- 
amined, and re-examined; this is a new cross-examination; 

Mr. Scarlett. — The first question was, whether he saw the 
gas-light lighted; the second question, whether another per- 
son worked habitually in that room? 

A. I never was in the room that morning. 

Q. Who was the man who attended the sugar-pan? 

A. I forget his name, he minded the fire. 

Q. Muller attended to both? A. Yes. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — After you put the engine on, how 
far did you go? 

A. Only to the engine-house door. 

Q. Did you hear any explosion of any kind? 

A. No, not at all; no such thing, nor any thing like it. 

Mr. GEORGE WICK^ called again. 
Examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Mr. Scarlett. — I think I ought to object to this: is this a 
question you have omitted ? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Yes. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Then, let my Lord put it? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Will your Lordship allow me to 
ask whether he heard any explosion } 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — It is not necessary to ask that. 
It is quite out of the que3tion. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Then I will not ask it. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Mr. Wicke has stated an important fact, 
which 1 will remind the Jury of to-morrow ; but I shall not 
mention at present what it is. 

The Court then Adjoorned at six oXlock, P. M. 
till to-morrow at ten oTlock. 
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SECOND DAY. 

Mr. Scarlett, 
May it please yonr Lordship — Gentlemen of the Jury. 

I assure you^ that it is with unfeigned reluctance that I 
feel obliged to occupy some portion of your time, after the 
great attention you nave already bestowed on this cause yes- 
terday — however, it is not my inclination to occupy more of 
your time than I can avoid, not only from the regard which 1 
nave for your own convenience, and tiiat of his Lordship, but 
because 1 labour under indisposition, arising from recent and 
long-continued fatigue and exertion, that renders my address 
to you, a matter ot great pain. I trust, therefore, you will 
maKe some allowance to me, and endeavour to supply, by 
your attention, that which I may be deficient in> in statement 
or perspicuity. 

Gentlemen, this is a very important cause, but it is the 
more important, because it is one of those causes which it 
is extremely difficult for those who have to decide on, to con- 
sider altogether free from that natural wish, which every bodj, 
whose mind is properly constituted, must form in favour of a 
suffering party. I agree with the learned Solicitor General, 
in statihg, that the plaintiffs are persons of great respectability, 
to whom I shall certainly attach nothing like blame or fraud ; 
it is therefore quite natural to wish them success in a case 
where they are mdividual sufferers, and the other parties are 
more numerous, and spread oyer a wider surface. Questions 
of this sort are always of importance, because, wherever they 
are decided upon the principles of law and justice, and in op* 
position to that secret wish, which every well-formed mind 
entertains, they exhibit the triumph of justice over favour and 
partiality. 

The defendants are persons of the greatest respecta^ 
bility— there are no merchants who can boast of greater 
integrity, or a higher name, than the directors of this institu- 
tion — they can have no personal wish ; if they had, it would 
rather accord with the wish of other persons ; they have a pain- 
ful duty to discharge, but it is a duty which they are bound by 
every tie of conscience and honour, rigorously to discharge ; 
it would be perfectly futile to have any rules or regulations 
for effecting insurances against fire, if, when eases occurred 
that brought into consideration the violation of those rules, 
you were to regard them as matter of form, and oppose that 
which is not substantial, to the claims of justice. In every 
contract of insurance, as well against fire, as against sea-risk. 
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the parties ought to stand oa equal terms ; and if rules are 
down^ whether rules that result from the invariable maxims of 
justice^ and therefore are implied^ or rules laid down arbi- 
trarily^ they ought to be rigorously adhered to. 

Gentlemen^ I shall follow the example of my learned 
friend^ who opened this case^ hy endeavounng to disembarrass 
from your attention all technical matters^ and you will find 
the questions resolve themselves substantially into three ; and 
in whatever forms they may be spread over this record^ you 
will find the determination of these three questions^ or any 
one of them^ in favour of the defendants^ will bring you to 
a conclusion of this cause. The first question my learned 
friend has hardly touched on at all^ and that is as to the de^ 
scription of the premises. One question made upon this record^ 
is^ whether the premises insured are properly described? — I 
affirm that they are not : if you should come to that opinion^ 
the defendants will be entitled to your verdict, i&other 
question is^ whether the fire was occasioned by this manufac- 
tory^ or this process of boiling sugar by means of heated oil? 
that is the second question^ upon which ]^ou have heard much 
evidence on the other side; and the third question is^ from 
whatever cause it resulted^ is this j^rocess of applying the heat' 
by means of a cauldron of heated oil^ an increase of risk ? that 
is the third question^ which^ though it may be illustrated by 
the second question, yet is not necessarily connected with it; 
because, if a fire had nappened fi'om lightning, or any other 
cause, yet, if the whole risk of insurance is increased contrary 
to the opinion of some of the witnesses examined yesterday, 
the defendants will be entitled to your verdict. 

Now, upon the first question, I presume, in this place, and 
to this audience, I need not state the practise of these offices^ 
that the description of a building always includes the commu- 
nications it has with other buildings. It is a well-known fact, 
that a dwelling house which communicates with a manufac- 
tory where there is a fire used, if it is not separated, but opens 
to it by a door, is considered as liable to pay the same 
premium as the manufactory; if it is separated by an iron 

Ices, only half the premium ; if 
the ordinary premium. My 
building act; by the building 
act, (not that I mean to say, the opinion of the legislature on 
a matter of fact is binding,) it is contrary to law, that there 
should be any communication between distinct dwelling 
houses, through the party wall of houses occupied by differ- 
ent persons. With respect to warehouses, communication is 
allowed by means of iron doors : nqt that the legislature sup- 
posed they were as safe from all risk of fire, as an impervious 
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brick wall^ through which the fire will not pass^ but that it 
was a better comniunication than a wooden door. If a fire 
. takes place^ and is continued for any considerable time^ in a 
room fenced off by an iron door^ the moment that door gets, 
r^ hot^ it serves as a rapid mode of communicating fire to an 
adjoining apartment : we say, on every policy, it is the duty 
of the party proposing it, to state to the office, and, in fact^ 
to have it stated in the policy, in what respect the building 
communicates with other buildings. 

Gentlemen, you will bear in your recollection, that 
Messrs. Severn and Company, comprise within their premises, 
three distinct places, in which they carry on the process of 
manufacturing sugar; one is called the long -house, the 
other the gnnding - house, and the other the new -house. 
The insurance in question is upon the grinding-house ; and 
although the particular injury complained of did not originate 
in the grinding-house, but was communicated to it from the 
long-house, yet one question raised on this record, and which 
appears to me to be decided by the evidence for the plaintiffs, 
is, whether the whole of these did not constitute one set of 
premises, and whether the injurious process was not carried 
on in them generally, considering the communications made 
by the iron doors from one house to another, as, in fact, con- 
stituting nothing more than apartments of one common build- 
ing; for they are enclosed by one common wall, they are the 
premises of one person carrying on one trade ; they were all 
supplied by one fire engine; the operations of which were 
carried into each of the buildings,— employed to work the 
pump in this place, to work the cranes and carry on every 
species of machinery in the others, and to turn the mills in 
the grinding-house msured ; all, therefore, conducted under 
one direction, and, in fact, one trade carried on, and com- 
bining together these different apartpients, communicating 
with each other by iron doors. But supposing a doubt could 
rest upon that subject, the record is so shaped as to meet the 
question ; because it is stated in one place that the building 
insured communicated with other buildings, by means not 
disclosed on the policy, or to the body insuring, and therefore 
it is improperly described. Now if this grinding-house had 
communicated with the long-house only by iron doors, al- 
though, in point of fact, that communication was not stated to 
the Society when the insurance was effected, and does not ap- 
pear on the policy, they would yet have not made that objec- 
tion ; and I will tell you why ; — ^because they had insured the 
longrhouse by a separate policy, previous to insuring the 
^ grinding-house ; ana in that policy communication had been 
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made^ that the long-house coininunicated with the grinding- 
house by iron doors ; and therefore, in point of fact, they had 
the knowledge by a previous communication, in effecting the 
previous policy, that these iron doors existed between the 
two; and although, in point of strict law, they might say, in 
each insurance, you ought to make a communication, be- 
cause you cannot suppose the Directors to carry about a his- 
tory of every policy effected, any more than an Lnderwriter: 
ana it would be strange to affect the Directors by a policy Z, 
because, two years ago, you effected a policy A, with them ; 
but having had this information for another purpose, we would 
not now insist upon this objection. But although there was 
a previous policy, in which the long-house was described as 
communicating with the grinding-house with iron doors, yet 
no policy described the new house as communicating with 
one or the other. I believe the new house was an apartment 
added after the effecting of the policy on the long-house, and 
then they ought to have made a communication with respect 
to their former policies ; but this policy on the grinding-house 
wa^ effected in October last ; — it is a mere renewal of a former 
policy effected on the grinding-house for a less sum, and it is 
effected in the same terms, and containing no other descripr 
tion than this, '' the building of their grinding-house, and 
'^ stoves, situate as aforesaid;" — that is, situate in Church- 
lane, Wliitechapel. 

Foreman of the Jury {Mr. Mavor.) — What is the date? 

Mr, Scarlett. — ^The 21st of October ; and it appears upon 
this policy,' that this was effected upon the cancellation of a 
former policy for 8,200Z. (this being for 8,90(M.) and the 
description is taken from the former policy, without any 
communication of any alteration in the premises since the 
former policy was effected : there is no representation that 
this building communicates with the long-house, but which, 
for the reason 1 have before stated, I should decline objecting 
to, but there is no communication that it communicates with 
the new house by iron doors; it communicates in every story 
by iron doors, not exactly double doore, but folding doors, 
one above another ; — and, in point of fact, the combustion in 
this very case has arisen from that communication ; because 
you have i|o reason to conclude, if there had been a party 
wall without communication, that the fire in this long-house 
would have been carried to the new house or the grinding- 
house ; and we say, therefore, that the want of a proper de- 
scription, in a material circumstance, when this policy was 
effected, renders the policy void ; — ^and we say so, not only 
upon the general principles of law, \Vhich require a statement 
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to be made of every particular which may by possibility be 
material, but we say, on the very conditions of the policy, 
that that statement is requisite. 

The conditions have been referred to by my learned 
friend very lightly, either because he did not like to touch 
on them in the opening, thinking it safer, perhaps, to leave 
them for the reply, or that he did not think it fit to touch on 
them at all, thinking it might be glossed over without the 
due remarks that were called for. There is one little clause 
in this policy, which will shew the justness of my remarks ; 
after enumerating the common, hazardous, and doubly ha- 
zardous insurances, there comes this clause, '' also buildings 
^' and stock of sugar refiners, sugar grinders, sea biscuit 
'' bakers, tallow melters, chymist's laboratories," and so on, 
may be insured by special agreement. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — What condition is that? 

Mr. Scarlett. — It is not among the conditions, but it is 
at the bottom of the statements of what are deemed common, 
and what hazardous insurances, under the head of annual 

Sremiums to be paid for insurance; then there is No. 1, 
fo. % No. 3 : — Observe, Gentlemen, this also, after specify- 
ing, for the information of the public, what are common 
insurances at 2s. per cent., what hazardous at 3s., and what 
doubly hazardous at 5s. ; they then wish to shew that parti- 
cular trades, conducted in a manner that may be attended 
with more or less risk, according to the special circumstances 
of the trade, or the nature of the buildings where it is carried 
on, or the particular process employed by the manufacturer, 
are not to fall within the general rules of either common, 
hazardous, or doubly hazardous, but are to be the subject of 
a distinct specification, to be made the ground of a special 
contract ; and therefore it is said, that all these particularly 
hazardous trades are to form the subject of special agree- 
ment : now as the object of this communication is to inform 
those who wish to effect insurances, that property embarked 
in such trades is not to fall within the general rules, it follows 
of course, that to enable both parties to come to a fitir under- 
standing upon the terms of the agreement, there ought to be 
an exact and particular communication of all matters respect- 
ing the buildings in which these trades are carried on ; be- 
cause, I will put it to you, whether, if an insurance on a 
sugar-house was to be effected by this Society, on no other 
communication than that it was simply a su^ar-house, when 
it turned out to be a large building, carrying on different 
manufactories, subject to the greatest risk, that would be a 
sufficient description ; — ^suppose it was a turpentine manufac- 
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tory. I put a strong case to iUustrate it ; and it is nothing 
to tell me, if I had known it I should not have made any 
difference : I cannot tell that I have desired you to state the 
particulars^ and you are to leave me to jud^e of that. Tliis 
condition, therefore, implies, that a communication should be 
made of all matters that regard the description of the build- 
ing, that may in a greater or less degree affect the risk of the 
insurance. Now as it is perfectly plain to common under- 
standing, that in proportion as you multiply stoves to a 
given extent, you multiply the rislcs of fire ; it is clear, if you 
come to ask me to insure your grinding-house, it becomes 
material to know whether it communicates, by any aperture 
whatsoever, with another apartment in which stoves are used 
and heat applied. Now, the building in question communi- 
cated with no less than two, — the new-house and the long- 
house, and the long-house communicated with the new-house 
by iron doors in every story : it is a clear and manifest dis- 
tinction in the risk, and whether they would say, I will take 
the policy at no additional premium, is a matter you have 
nothing to do with : the question is, whether it is not a cir- 
cumstance that ought to have been made known to the 
persons effecting the insurance. 

But, Gentlemen, among the general conditions yon find 
the first condition is this : '' persons desirous of making 
'' insurance on buildings, are to deliver the following particu- 
'Mars, viz. a description of the buildings'* — ^that is the first 
particular ; the second is, '^ where situate ; " the third is, '' by 
whom occupied ; " the fourth is, '' of what materials the walls 
and roof oi each building intended to be insured were com- 
posed ; whether the same were occupied as dwelling-houses, 
or as warehouses, manufactories, workshops, or how other- 
wise.'* Now, I do not go to the next condition — not that I 
should be apprehensive, that my learned fiiend's argument on 
that point is correct, but I do not think it necessary to sup- 
port my position. I say that we expressly required them to 
give a description of the building: and if they say it is a 
warehouse and no more, I ask, is that a just^ description? 
Does it not mean that you should describe those particulars 
in which the risk may be more or less increased ? I apprehend 
Quite clearly so ; and therefore the communication between 
tnese buildings seems to me an essential part of the descrip- 
tion as it exists in point of fact. If you should be of that 
opinion, about which, it seems to me, no lawyer can entertain 
a doubt ; unless you are satisfied that an iron door between 
the buildings is no more an increase of risk than if it was a 
solid and impervious brick wall (which, 1 think, no man of 
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common sense will say)^ then this is a description that ought 
to have been incorporated in that policy, and with this 
observation I discharge that part of the case. 

Foreman of the Jury. — We should wish to have the plan 
before us. 

A Juryman, — Was there any plan given to the office? 

Mr, Scarlett. — No/Sir. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — They generally send their 
Surveyor to look at the premises. 

Mr. Scarlett. — That is an extraordinary statement. I beg 
to deny that. Gentlemen, I will tell you what they would 
do. If a minute description had been given to them of these 
premises, and the mode of communication, I think it probable 
they tnight have sent- some person before they undertook the 
risk ; but it is not true, that they in general send a person, 
because, if a description comes in the ordinary mode, the 
offices take sugar-refiners at a given premium. The Imperial 
Insurance Office, if not instructed by a communication made 
to them of something extraordinary, take it at the-premium 
they have agreed shall be paid for that risk; but if they 
generally sent their Surveyor to look at it, why did not my 
learned friend call a Surveyor, or some of his people, to prove 
that. I deny the fact — it is a fact that ought to be proved ; 
and you are not to try a cause on the assumption of a fact or 
conjecture. Gentlemen, I understand the practise to be this : 
if any thing is communicated to the office of a nature that is 
novel, or that is of a nature that is not in the usual course of 
their insurances, and upon which they require information, 
and which they do not like to take from the party, then they 
send a Surveyor to investigate the fact stated; out it is not 
true that they would send a Surveyor if you or I were to come, 
as a sugar-refiner in Whitechapel, and simply to state we Bad 
a sugar-house to insure, and proposed to insure it ; professing 
it was a grinding-house — ^for a part of the description is the 
building of their grinding-house and stoves, situated as afore- 
said. Now, when the former policy on the^grinding-house 
was effected, there was no new house — the new house had 
been built afterwards; and then, after the new house was 
built with this communication, they ask for a cancellation of 
the old policy, and effect a larger insurance by 700/. without 
one word of communication. With respect to the new build- 
ings, the words are, '' on the building of their grinding-house 
and stoves;" '^on the engine-house, engine, and utensils 
therein ; " '' mill work in the grinding-house ; " '' stock and 
utensils in the sugar-house, communicating by iron doors,'* 
(with the grinding-house) for the policy is on the grinding- 
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house and Ihe sugar warehouse, which have this communica- 
tion by iron doors. The Company are called on to insure 
this building in the centre^ the grinding-house^ and the stock 
in trade of the warehouse^ communicating with it by iron 
doors, when, at the same time^ it communicates with the 
long-house and the new house (which communicate also with 
each other), and these different communications are wholly 
omitted, and were unknown to the body effecting this 
insurance; and, therefore, it must not be taken here for 
granted, that their practise is to send their Surveyor when- 
ever a policy is offered ; the Surveyors would have too much 
to do, and have too good a place of it. If that was done^ it 
would render these conditions wholly futile and nugatory: 
Why do they hold forth to the public conditions, unless it is 
to prevent their own personal inspection in each case? It 
would be in vain to propose these conditions, if this answer 
were to be made in every case. Consider what a state the 
offices would be in, if that observation were to govern a case 
of this sort; there is not any case in which the want of a 
description would furnish a defence, because the answer would 
be, why not 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — I only wanted to know the 
practise, it would not touch the question ; because if a party 
undertakes to give an accurate description of the buildings, 
he takes that on himself, and that supersedes the necessity of 
sending any person ; he is bound by the description, there- 
fore the question is, whether it was an accurate description or 
not. 

Mr. Scarlett — I believe the practise to be, that a Surveyor 
is sent to inspect the premises, in cases where the thing is 

gerfectly novel ; and I will state this to you freely, if they liad 
een told, we want you to effect an insurance on a sugar- 
house, in which the neat is applied under a new patent, by 
means of oil, in a way which has not been used before, I 
think it is probable they would have sent a Surveyor to exa- 
mine it, and have consulted chemists upon the risk. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^Though it might not touch 
the legal question, it would have affected my mind materially 
if they had sent a Surveyor. 

Mr. Scarlett. — The gentlemen who instruct me have 
authorized me to say, that if they had (though not offi- 
cially, yet if they had), received, even unofficially, any 
communication of the real state of the premises, they would 
have made no opposition to this policy ; but acting as trustees 
for a larger body, that body prescribe the terms on which 
they are to act, and they are required to regulate themselves 
officially^ according to the terms of the conditions. 
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Gentlemen^ Idismisslhiftpart of the subject, being satisfied 
you must be of opinion, when you cast your eye over the 
premises^ that nothing is more plain than that the communi- 
cation ought to have been made ; they do describe the iron 
doors in one policy, but they omit to make the description in 
the other, and that omission, whether by accident or design 
(for I impute no fraud to these gentlemen), is equally avail- 
able to me, as a defence to this action, and I think that it is ^ 
a defence which the underwriters ought not to be ashamed to 
make in the face of the city of London, or they would put an 
end to all the guards thrown round this species of contract. 

Then, Gentlemen, we come to the other questions, which 
have occupied a great portion of your time already ; and, first 
of all, I will take the question of what actually produced the 
fire, because an issue is joined on this record as to what was 
the cause of the fire; and on that subject, notwithstanding 
any impression on your minds by any part of my learned 
fi'iend's evidence, 1 feel myself a perfect conviction, that the 
fire did originate from this process of using oil; nay, and that 
the plaintiffs know it. Let me see if I cannot demonstrate 
that to you, by the evidence already adduced, and by the 
mode in which my learned friend has conducted the cause. 
Did you observe with what great caution, in his address to 
you, he laid this ground for himself, that he was not bound to 
account for the origin of every fire ? It might be by lightning, 
or by some accidental coalition of circumstances which no 
chemist ever foresaw or foreknew on the subject; or it might 
be from some wick of a candle above, some wick that had 
burnt for several days had set" fire to a hogshead ; but why 
should you be left to conjecture upon that point, when a most 
important and conclusive witness on the subject is in his 
power, whom he refuses to produce? Where is the man who 
was attending this place at the very time ? where is the man • 
who lighted the fire? where is the watchman who lighted the 
engine fire? neither of these are produced. Gentlemen, have 
you asked yourselves that question? 1 own I was quite 
astonished when I found my learned friend began to resort to 
his men of science, after having examined first Mr. Duke, 
who is a mill-wright, who had nothing to do but now and then 
repair the pump, this man was to give you a whole history 
and description (you recollect he was the first witness yester- 
day) — a whole history and description of the mode of conduct- 
ing this business, and it turned out, on my cross-examination 
of him, that he had not been above five minutes in the place, 
and he could not say whether the machine leaked or not, or 
how much it leaked ; but he proved MuUer attended to the 
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process^ and that he w^ the person who, ever since the pro- 
cess was used, had had the conduct of it in that place ; then 
I took it for granted, that even if it had occupied a little more 
time than was necessary, or useful, when he had that im- 
portant witness as to the fact, he would call him. 

The next witness is the man who attends to the steam- 
engine which communicates with these premises, it is placed 
here [^points to the spot on the model], and the engine-keeper 
comes in the morning, and finds that the watchman had 
lighted the fire for him — that watchman is not called. Now, 
if we are on the question, what caused the fire, I ask, whe- 
ther you would not expect they would give you all the infor- 
mation in their power, — ^pray, remark that — ^because, in causes 
of this description, the Jury is entitled to derive information 
from evidence that is kept back, as well as from that which 
is adduced, and if you find the party who undertakes to shew 
that the fire was not created by this process, keeps away his 
servant who conducted the process, how can you be satisfied, 
that he was of opinion, that that man, if called, would not 
have put him out of court. The watchman is not called, 
MuUer is here, and is not called. Now, let us see who is 
called — May says, he came upon the premises at three o'clock, 
that he found the watchman had lighted his fire, that having 
stirred up his fire, he passed through the grinding-house — this 
story being above the earth — it is a kind of a cellar rising but 
little above the surface of the ground, so that he came nearly 
to the level of this warehouse, and having ascended a step 
from the grinding-house to the warehouse above the fill- 
house, he called down to ask* Muller whether he was ready.— 
Ready ! for what ? Why, whether he had got his fire lighted 
under the oil, and whether he had got his sugar-pan yi a 
proper state for him. to set the engine in motion to work the 
pump. This happened at a quarter past three; Muller told 
him he was not quite ready, yet at that time being in the 
warehouse, and the warehouse-door being half open, and 
standing upon a step that just enabled him to carry his voice 
down to Muller below — ^lie saw no fire in this warehouse 
whatsoever, he saw no light, but there was a lamp lighted in 
the grinding-house (the house insured) through which he 
passed, which lamp his master always had lighted the first 
thing, to enable the people to go to their work, because they 
pass through this room to get to the premises. They come 
in at the gate and pass through this room, and his master 
would not allow any thing but that lamp to be used, so that 
there was no probability of there being any light in the ware- 
house then ; but that is not all, he goes back and remaios 
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a quarter of an hour^ and then r^turns^ and asks MuUer if he is 
ready. Muller says he shall be ready in a few minutes (I shall 
make use of these facts by and by for another purpose)^ time, 
and at that time, when he comes back, which was only a quar- 
ter of an hour or twenty minutes, before the alarm of hre, there 
was no appearance of fire in the warehouse, and nobody was 
in it. But it does not rest there; you have the mill-wright, 
who at eight o'clock left the premises, and you have the en- 
gine-keeper at nine in the warehouse, every watchman being 
gone, and no trace of fire or light in it. At nine, the last person 
in the warehouse left it without any light in it ; at three, the 
same person saw it without any light ; at a quarter past three, 
or from that to half past three, he saw it again without any 
light, and a few minutes after, when he was at the engine- 
fire, he heard an alarm of fire, which must have been very 
sudden ; and then what takes place ? — You will find what 
takes place then is perfectly consistent with the whole case 1 
shall prove, which will shew, to demonstration, that the fire 
originated from the cause I will state to you; he goes back 
to a door which he describes to be hereabouts [^pointing to 
it on the model~\, and he is correct, keeping the steam-bin on 
the left ; he says, that the door was a-jar. 

• Mr, Serjeant Lens. — He pulled the door to him? 
Mr. Scarlett. — He opened it to the left, and saw the fire 
to the left, the appearance of a flame or fire on the floor . You 
will see, by and by, whether, if an illumhiation was to take 
place in the steam-bin, which is glazed, and a man coming 
in here, whether a sudden blaze might not be supposed to be 
a fire on the floor; or, it might be then on the floor. What 
has become of Muller? He was in court, I never was more as- 
tonished, than at finding he was not called. Having heard my 
learned friend state the plaintiffs were respectable men (which 
I do not dispute), and though counsel sometimes have to ma- 
nage cases in a way in which they would not wish, I have no 
doubt my learned friend has exercised a sound judgment, and 
by withdrawing Muller, has taken the only course that gives 
him a chance of your verdict. I hope, however, that will not 
avail him, but that, with your experience, you will look with 
great suspicion to the party, or counsel, who does not adduce 
the most important evidence, and asks you to conjecture, when 
he might prove the fact. The watchman and Muller are not 
called, and if there was another man, he is not called ; and you 
are to conjecture now that the fire took place by some un- 
imagineable accident, by something that illuminated upon that 
floor, and descended into that house, where, it was seen by 
May. But where did «-he hear the alarm of fire from? who 
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gtLYe the alarm? and how came that person to give it? it vm§ 
not the watchman in the street — it was clearly Muller, and he 
is not called. I may safely say, you have nor evidence to 
satisfy you there was a lighted candle, or torch, fire, or 
smoke of any description, in the warehouse, at three, or half 
past three in the morning ; but that there was a fire here, it is 
quite clear. Now,Xlentlemen, you are asked to come to this 
conclusion, that you, trying the question what caused the 
fire, are to suppose the fire originated in a place, where all 
the witnesses called, prove there was no flame, candle^ or 
smoke ; and that it did not originate in a place where there 
was a fire, which had endured for an hour ; is there any thing 
so puerile ? can you come to the conclusion ? Fires may arise 
from an accident which no man can comprehend ; but ^hen 
you find there is a fire in one room, and none in the other, 
and you are asked to conjecture what caused the conflagra- 
tion, surely — surely it must have originated in that room 
where the fire was. 

Now, I proceed further on that part of the case, in the ' 
consideration of which I must mix up the other question of 
the increase of risk : but, first Mr. Wicke is called, and * 
Christian Lamp is called; what li^jht they throw upon the 
subject, I do not know. Mr. WicKe threw some obscurity, 
for Mr. Wicke is aroused by the watchman in the street, and 
after being aroused, he goes and sees what is passing; but 
the watchman who sprung his rattle, my learned firiend does 
not call — I will call nim to you : he is not a servant of the 
plaintiflfs — ^the plaintifi^ may not have discovered where the 
watchman is, but I will call him, and you will hear his 
description, and how exactly it tallies with all the science, of 
which I am informed from my brief, as to the most probable 
occasion of the fire. Suppose this should happen — ^suppose 
you- should find a man in the street first saw an immense 
flame force its way through these windows (you see there is 
a continuous window) — let me suppose. Gentlemen, that a 
man in this street should have seen, through that window, an 
immense flame bursting forth at once, not with a loud ex- 
plosion (which I will explain), but an immense flame, breaking 
the glass, and shooting across the street, and rising up by the 
opposite houses, do not you think he would furnish some 
light upon the subject? should you not think it an answer to 
the conjecture of the plaintiffs, that it originated in the floor 
of the warehouse ? must it not have arisen firom some sudden 
and violent cause ? I will prove the fact to you ; I will prove 
it was seen, and the man who saw it told the watchman, who 
saw the same thing, and sprung his rattle; and then came on 
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the stage my learned friend's witnesses. The two first he 
does not call ; and, therefore, I think you must be satisfied id 
two things, first, that the plaintiffs have not laid before yoti 
tile evidence they might have adduced, to prove what did 
give rise to the fire.; and, secondly, that upon all the^evideno^ 
you have before you, it is contrary to all probability, that the 
fire arose where there was neither light or fire, out that it 
must have originated in the fill -house, where there were both; 
and 1 think you will find a high probability, that in both these 
positions I am correct. 

That brings me to the third question, the increase of 
risk. Now, Gentlemen, upon that subject, I am aware you 
have the opinion of many gentlemen, of all of whom I speak 
with' the respect that is due to every witness who is unknown 
to me, and as to some of whom I cannot speak but with great 
respect. 1 wish Mr. Brande, and a gentleman opposite me 
(Mr. Parkes), a man of great respectability, had conducted 
the same process, of experiments that I shall prove, because 
they would, 1 have no doubt, have come to Jthe same con- 
clusion as my witnesses ; but it is not from one or two 
experiment^ that a matter of science is to be established, 
more especially on the subject of chemistry, which (although 
entertaining) is the most fluctuating in the world. I remem- 
ber, in early life, I attended the lectures of a learned man. 
Dr. Milner, at Cambridge, who was a chemist of great skill ; 
he had succeeded the late Bishop of LandafF; at that time pre- 
vailed the phlogistic system, and it was prevailing so mucn as 
to run away with the greater part of the established autho- 
rities in science, and Dr. Milner certainly gave brilliant lec- 
tures on the subject, and adopted that theory ; and I attended 
them, and was much struck with the beauty of the experi- 
ments ; but it happened to me to form an intimate acquaintance 
with the late Dr. Hind, who afterwards presided in the same 
t^hair, a man who united a greater and more accurate know- 
ledge of scientific information, to more universal powers of 
genius, than any man of his age; and he said to me, '' Do 
'^ not.be run away with by this theory, for you will find that 
'^^in a short period it will be exploded, and then there will 
^'be a totally new nomenclature;" and, in fact, I observed, 
shortly afterwards, that it was so : upon which I said, '' Then 
'^ I will not pursue this study any further, for if the names are 
'^to be changed by every new discovery, it is an endless 
^' pursuit." Gentlemen, it is easy to read theories and form 
opinions, but very few men can give you a fact with philo- 
sophic exactness, and that is the reason why matters of 
science make so slow a progress. Any man can write a 
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novels but very few can write a new history. I say^ this cause 
illustrates that observation. People are apt to generalise 
from one or two experiments, and this is the vice of science ; 
one or two experiments are not a sufficient foundation for a 
general rule ; and there are many things in the world that, 
within our time, the most experienced chemist has found to 
have new properties and new qualities which he never dreamt 
of before. Sir Humphrey Davy has almo3t worked another 
revolution in the names of the subjects in chemical science, 
so that it may, before some of us die, go through a third or 
fourth revolution. I say, that Mr. Wilson, however respect- 
able he may be, was meddling with a substance of which he 
did not know the properties, and I shall prove that, I trust, 
to your entire satisfaction. ^ 

Mr. Wilson is the patentee of this new invention, and 
although introduced by my learned friend as one among a 
great variety of processes to boil sugar, it turned out tihat 
there were but two, namely, the application of steam, and 
the application of the oil ; for as to me mere alteration in the 
form of the furnace, that is not a new process, for it is still 
applying fire to the bottom of the pan, and whether you con- 
dense a firQ, or increase or diminish it, ik the same thing. 
But it turned out that there was only one individual he could 
speak of, that ever applied this to the boiling of sugar, and 
that in a different way, which was not attended with any 
danger — the boiling it in an open pan ; but in London it has 
never been used till Messrs. Severn and Co. used it. Mr. 
Wilson wanted to insinuate that Messrs. Craven and Bowman 
had adopted it, but all they had done was to allow this gentle- 
man to make experiments in a detached building from their 
sugar-house, upon oil; they never introduced it into their 
sugar-house, and finally, they rejected it; and I will prove the 
reason of it — they thought it too dangerous. Now, I ask 
you, whether, in an invention altogether new, that has never 
been applied yet, until the present case, to the process of 
boiling sugar, in this large metropolis, which contains more 
sugar-houses than any other place in the world, the Office is 
by intuition to know that this is the process made use of, or 
ought they not to be informed of it. Mr. Harris, at Liverpool, 
when only boiling it in an open pan, represented it to the 
Company at Liverpool : he stated that the risk was not greater 
than in boiling tallow, but he thoughrt it right to communi- 
cate it before he made the alteration ; surely, then, gentlemen, 
-by their own conduct they shew that the communication 
ought to have been made, and yet there is no such com- 
munication in the present instance. 
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But we come to the increase of risk. The case made 
out by the plaintiffs upon the subject of the oil is this : They 
say the process of boiling sugar by the means of oil, is at- 
tended with less risk than the ordinary process of fire applied 
to the bottom of the pan, for two reasons — first, because there 
is great danger in boiling the sugar in the pan ; because, say 
they, sugar at 350°, and from that to 370°, emits a gas highly 
inflammable, and if it boils over into the fire, it may be at- 
tended with danger : — on that part of the case they produce 
only one sugar-refiner, a gentleman of the name of Kobiuson, 
and Mr. Harris of Liverpool; Mr. Harris was not asked on 
that. 

Foreman of t/ie Jury, — He said it required incessant 
vigilance. 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^Yes, but I defy my learned friends to 
show an instance of the pan boiling over. Mr. Robinson, 
an ingenious man, is brought here in favour of the plaintiffs ; 
— an ingenious and compassionate man; — and he says, he 
never knew an instance of its boiling over. The sugar boils/ 
for their purpose, at a heat of 240°, and if it were to exceed 
by 10 or 12 degrees that heat, it would ruin their process; 
and therefore they have the means of damping the fire, and 
that interest (which is, after all, the best security, whenever 
you can bring it to operate constantly on a man's duty), 
renders the old process a perfectly safe thing, and goes to 
prove that sugar will not boil over. I believe none of the 
fires which have happened in sugar-houses will be found to 
have been produced by the sugar boiling over. The real 
risk is this, it is what the witnesses have described to you, 
that the number of fires in different parts of it multiply the 
general risk, and the extreme heat of the process presents a 
more combustible mass of materials to any body oi fire, than 
is to be found in any other building. 

I should be glad if my learned friend had called a wit- 
ness to shew, that the sugar ever came to 350 degrees. You 
get a chemist to swear that, or that it emits a gas or vapour ; 
but did that ever happen? — ISo, 

The next part of their case is this : — ^They say, that as 
sugar is liable to boil over, and may boil over in an inflam- 
mable state, if they can apply a process which will prevent 
the fire being under the pan, as there is no fire for the super- 
fluity to fall into, there is no danger of ignition. Now that 
appears to me a perfectly peurile argument ; it resolves the 
whole danger to the pan boiling over, a thing which they 
have not proved ever to have existed from the beginning of 
time: — I say, that is not the danger. 
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But the witnesses, in giving that opinion, say they can 
bring, by the process of oil applied to the sugar in this form, 
a degree of heat sufficient for the purpose of the sugar, with- 
out the risk of having a fire for the over-boiling sugar to 
tumble into — good ; but they assume there is less danger in 
boiling the oil, — ^and some of them (conscientiously no doubt), 
assume there is no danger in it; there I Join issue with them. 
I will demonstrate that to you ; I have taken all the pains to 
inform myself on the subject, and entertain no doubt that I 
will satisfy you, that they are mistaken in that; and that the 
properties of oil were as unknown to Mr. Wilson, as some of 
the effects of it were to the chemists. 

Now, see the varieties in their evidence : — Mr. Wilson 
proves that oil, in whatever state as to its former use and 
qualifications, by heat, exhibits no difierence, but that fresh, 
or what he calls old oil, exhibits no difierence on the ap- 
plication of heat. Mr. Parkes says, there is some difierence; 
a difference of 10 or 15 degrees, comparing the oil Mr, 
Wilson brought with the new oil, on a small scale. Other 
witnesses are called, who were present at Mr. Cooper's; fqr 
the great mass of evidence has been only a repetition of the 
same experiments ; a great mass of them are confined to Mr, 
Cooper's experiments, and the' only note I have made on my 
briet is '' Cooper's Experiments,'* which I have taken down 
to surfeit. Mr. Cooper has made other experiments since, 
privately, and has found the results the same ; but the great 
mass of evidence is to prove his experiments. Observe how 
they differ from Mr. Accum. Mr. Accum has stated, that 
when he tried old oil, he found it produced at 460° the same 
effects as the new oil did at 600". Observe, Gentlemen, he' 
makes a difference; — I will take his evidence that I may be 
accurate, — my learned friend's notes confirm me,^ — Mr. Parkes 

finds it to be 585°, I think 

Mr, Parkes, — Five hundred and eighty-six degrees, I think. 

Mr. Scarlett.— M 586° he found the old oil, which had 

been two years used, for six hours a day, several times a week, 

E reduced the same effect at 586°, which the other did at 600°; 
ere is Mr. Accum producing at 460°, the same effect mjon 
tlje same oil ; a difference of no less than^l20 degrees. You 
see Mr. Parkes has made an observation, that one oil might 
be used more than the other— to that observation I attach 
more importance than he is aware of; now Mr. Accum, who 
gave his testimony with great clearness and distinctness, 
stated all he knew ; are you not satisfied then, that Mr. Wil- 
sons's experiments and knowledge, are not quite so certain.on 
the subject, and that lie is not free from doubt and difficulty ;. 
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recollect. Gentlemen, this is the evidence of tire plaintiffs. 
Gentlemen, you cannot believe that oil is quite so safe as Mr. 
Wilson represents, if you believe Mr. Accum, who says, that 
\then it has been long used, it produces certain effects. 
All those persons who have been accustomed to work in oil, 
and to use it, (and I shall call some of them before you), 
from long experience k?K)w, that the oftener it is heated, the 
more inflammable it becomes, so that at a certain period, 
which is not always assignable, for it depends upon varieties 
in the experiments that nojbuman genius can control. Gen- 
tlemen, 1 will prove^ that at particular periods it will produce, 
even at 310°, effects of combustion, and all the dangerous 
effects that I impute to this operation, which new oil would 

groduce at 600°. That may surprise some of the Gentlemen, 
ut you will find that those who are accustoined to extract 
the oil from blubber, and who have attended to it with a 
chemical exactitude, make it a rule never to let -it become 
hotter than 310^, and very often, when it gets beyond that it 
becomes uncontrollable ; one of the greatest chemists alive 
doubted the propriety of this operation. But it often happens, 
that oil in a particular state, if you take it suddenly off the 
fire, will continue its operation for severial minutes, and pro- 
duce danger even when taken off the fire. You will find this, 
and I will shew you (I will not shew the experitnent, but I 
will shew you), the produce of oil in a certain state. This is 
merely for the purpose of illustration. I hold in my hand a 
vial, perfectly cool, and free from all appearance of combus- 
tion : this is the result of new oil, distilled at a heat necessary 
to make it pass freely over from the I'etort into the receiver, 
to exhaust itself into steam or vapour, and then condensed^ 
from which is extracted this substance, which is a species of 
naptha. If I were to take the cork out and put a light to it, it 
would flame immediately ; if you inserted a taper, it would ex-^ 
plode without noise. I have seen it done : this is new oil, it is 
the first operation of distillation of new oiL In order to produce 
this with the new oil, you must bring it to above the heat of 
600°. Now, what will you say, if I prove to you, that on the 
application of heat, for twenty tUree days successively, to new 
oil, the same effect will be produced at 410°, which the new 
oil does not produce under 600°. The application of heat to 
it, produced effects which you cannot calculate before-hand. 
You will remember what the witnesses h^ve sworn, that the 
old oil produced inflammable gas, permanently inflammable, 
(and I put that question, from a suggestion of the witness 
behind me, as to the meaning of the term ''permanently 
*^' inflammable gas;" it can only burn till it is exhausted; a 
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spoonful will burn out in a moment^ but a gallon will last 
longer), but permanently inflammable gas is not a proper ex* 
pression. You observe the evidence is, that that gas, which 
they say reqilires a continued application of fire to keep it 
alive, may be produced at a lower degree of inflammability, 
but that the gas which will bum without the continued ap- 
plication of a taper, they say, can only be produced at 586^ 
with old oil ; and never less than 630^ or 640°, according to 
Mr. Wilson; 460", with old oil, according to Mr. Accum; 
and according to this experiment, 1 will shew you, that one 
of the most combustible tilings in nature, when quite cold, is 

Eroduced at 410° with old oil ; which can only, in new oil, 
e produced at 600°. That shews a danger in the article 
which Mr. Wilson seems ignorant of, and yet he is the patentee 
for introducing this to sugar-houses. 

Gentlemen, I will lay before you evidence to shew, that 
those who have been concerned in extmcting gas from oil, 
which has now become a trade, (and they must know some- 
thing of it,) are aware of the danger and difficulty attending 
ail operations of heating oil ; they are obliged to heat it to a 
^reat excess, but they must go through the intermediate de- 
grees ; and they will tell you they are satisfied of the extreme 
danger of it ; that it requires skill and caution which scarcely 
any other combustible matter requires. 

These things being explained to the Office, they thought 
it became them to make the most accurate experiments, 
conducted by the most intelligent persons, to lay before you 
the nature of this thing; because it is not the opinion of a 
man of science that will always satisfy a Jury ; but, to illus- 
trate the ground of their defence, they desired that the most 
accurate experiii^ents might be made, the details of which I 
will communicate to you, and then you will apply them to 
the particular facts in this cause, as to the occasion of the fire. 
Gentlemen, you will find that a quantity of 24 gallons 
of oil was exposed to a heat of between 3 and 400°, for twelve 
successive days, and I will give you the result, as I have it in/ 
writing; it was fresh, good whale oil. Gentlemen, you 
will see that this operation in this house began at an early 
hour in the morning, and continued till seven or eight at 
night. Our experiments were carried on, on the same prin- 
ciple, and there were two persons to superintend it ; and you 
have an account of the effects of the oil each day, and you 
will find it varies each day in its effects ; but that very cir- 
cumstajice furnishes a strong objection to the use of the 
article. In the first day the heat never exceeded 300°, no 
. inflammation was produced ; the oil was put into a confined 
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vessel, with a tube over it/ to allow the gas to escape, bring- 
ing it as near as possible to the construction of this vessel: 
on the second day, on applying a light to the end of the 
tube (now 1 should have been glad if Mr. Parkes had been a 
party to these experiments,) at a heat of 375"^ only, on the se- 
cond day, (the tube being at a height of some feet above the 
surface of the vessel,) upon applying a light to the end of the 
tube ; it took fire, and burnt, but with a very gentle flame 
On the the third day the same effect took place at 395"^ ; on 
the fourth day at 344° ; the vapour was inflammable, and to 
a greater degree than on the former day ; and the heat was 
suffered to increase on that day, and the fire was made up 
quickly i and, it was found, that as you made up the fire 
quickly a greater effect was produced; it was brought 
to a higher temperature than the same quantity of fuel 
gradually added, so that a stronger effect was produced 
by the sudden application of fire, though producing only a 
given temperature, than when slowly produced. You will 
find the heat at 365°, on the fifth day ; on the sixth day, at 
360, a standing flame was produced at the end of the tube, 
which continued burning. I will apply this by-and-by to 
the case before us. On one occasion, at seven inches and 
a half from the. top of the tube, it took fire, and burnt with a 
strong flame ; and at that period the cause was about to 
be tried here last February, and the experiment terminated 
with that ; but the cause being put off*, they thought it their 
duty to make a larger experiment ; and you will find, that 
24 gallons of oil were put into a vessel, constructed as nearly 
as may be like this, and twenty-three days in succession 
a heat of 360° was applied to it, according to a witness who 
took the greati^t possible care, and he will swear it did not 
exceed that on any one day above five degrees; and at 
the end of the twenty-third day — I will call before you several 
gentlemen (chemists of acknowledged character,) Mr. Fer- 
reday, the experimental chemist of the Royal Institution; 
Dr. Bostock, of Liverpool; Mr. Children; Mr. Garden; 
Mr. Martineau, a chemist and sugar refiner, and several 
other gentlemen whom I will not name, of most perfect 
credit, and they will tell you that when this had been heated 
twenty-three days, in the way I have stated, and allowed to 
cool every night, they tried experiments with it ; they found 
it highly inflammable, and that it produced this, which is 
a thing that for the present you have heard nothing about ; 
it was not my business to examine gentlemen on theoretical 
and conjectural points. 

The oil produces an aqueous vapour originally, but it 
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produces a vapour to the last, distinct from the gas^ and that 
IS heavier than the atmosphere, and descends whilst the gas 
is inflammable, and escapes, being lighter ; and that vapour, 
which sometimes exhibits a colour, collects in a sort of cloud, ( 
and is highly inflammable ; ,it is extricated at 410° from oil 
thus used. I will shew, that from experiments carried on for 
twenty-three days, that is to say, the oil being used every day, 
it is found so far to have altered its properties, as to exhibit 
all the combustible effects at 410^, which the other side state 
to have been produced at the highest temperature, and in 
twenty minutes time the application of the same degree of 
heat will bring it to the hignest state of inflammation. 

Gentlemen, I shewed a little pot of viscid matter to Mr. 
Accum, — oil which Mr. Accum thought had been six months 
boiling; it was only twelve times boiled, — and it is quite 
tenacious like glue, but the moment it begins to dissolve by 
heat, after many days boilmg, it becomes extremely volatile; 
so much so, that you will be surprised to hear, that after these 
experiments, upon bringin'g the heat to a little above 400^ 
for a short time, the oil itself rose out of the boiler, and as- 
cended through the tube to the ceiling, seven feel high. 
Fresh oil does not boil under 600°, but it burst up here, and 
was near setting the premises on fire, and they were obliged 
to stop it. This is the article Mr. Wilson has used and re- 
commended ; and this, the article you are told, by scientific 
gentlemen, is a safe thing to use. 

Now, Gentlemen, I will remark another thing to you ; — 
it has been said by Mr. Parkes, that there is a great difference 
between essential and fixed oils ; but at a certain degree of 
inflammation of this oil, it produces the same vapour as tar 
oil, when it has undergone an. operation of the like kind ; the 
tar oil, after being some time boiled, emits vapour heavier 
than the atmosphere, the heat that causes it to rise pre- 
vails at a certam height, and it forms in cujls and comes 
down ;— ^ And I will shew there is danger fi;om that, not of a 
violent explosion, but an explosion sufiicient to break the 
window-glasses, but with so little concussion as not to dis- 
turb the jars in the apartment. You will find the vapour 
from this oil at 410°, or a little above, produces the same 
eflfect. 

Now, Gentlemen, I beg your attention to this; — you 
observe this operation consists m a vent which carries off* the 
yapoUr collected from time to time in this place ; this steam- 
vent rises to the top of the roof, but the pipe -which conveys 
the vapour only rises about ten or twelve feet 

A Juryman. — Sixteen feet. 
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Mr. Scarlett, — Not sixteen feet from the steam-bin; — 
sixteen feet from the boiler; but I speak of the steam -bin: — 
the steam vent is intended to carry off all the steam first col- 
lected in the bin^ which was formed by the two pans formerly 
used there, and by the pan which remained at the time of 
the fire. The steam rises into that bin, and there is a vent 
to carry it off. The vapour is also carried through the bins, 
by means of the pipe, into the vent ; but this pipe is not taken 
up to the extremity, but terminates in the vent; so that if 
the vapour should at any time be heavier than the atmo- 
sphere, when it rises a certain height in the steam-vent, from 
the velocity it has acquired, it would descend again — descend 
where? why, down into the steam-bin. Supposing it did 
descend, it would first occupy, in the form of a vapour, this 
steam-biu. Let me suppose it to be now in an inflammable 
state, and if it descended to the steam-bin, and a portion of 
it communicated with the gas-light, the whole would inflame , 
the steam-bin would exhibit a volume of flame, which would 
burst out at the window, and probably into the warehouse, 
and would give fire to any combustible material on that floor. 
You will see whether the facts I shall prove to you are not 
consistent with that theory ; ypa- have had a dissertation upon 
the effects of the gas mounting up : we have been told gas is 
lighter than the atmosphere,^ — and that is true, though 1 will 
prove the vapour .is not. 

Gentlemen, it very often happens that the theorists upon 
this subject are confuted by very simple- facts. Did you never 
hear of a smokey chimney r Yes, — that sometimes arises from 
a draft in the room ; and here my learned friend says there 
was no draft. Did you never know a change of wind cause 
a chimney to smoke? — I know it has cost me many pounds 
to prevent a circumstance of this kind : — a chimney perfectly 
good iu one state of wind, will have the smoke dnven down 
it in another : and I am told that the very construction of 
this place, which does not allow the vapour and the gas to 
rise up in a right line, but permits the wind to blow down and 
form an eddy within, is the most likely thing in order to pro- 
duce that effect which is produced in smokey chimnies, where 
the current drives the smoke into the room ; and though I 
do not say this was the case, it might have been the case. 
On this, morning it was a rainy mornmg, the rain was incum- 
bent on the atmosphere, — and you cannot have a better cri- 
terion for the state of the weather than by the smoke de- 
scending ; therefore, even the gas itself might have been forced 
down by the wind which formed an eddy in the top of the 
3team-vent, and drove it down ; and though the gas escapes 
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to the middle of the steam-vent^ if an eddy is formed in the 
top of the vent^ it will drive it down^ and add to the inflama- 
bility of the vapour there before. But, says imr learned 
friend, that steam-vent has a draft up it to carry oflr the steam 
from the sugar pan, which has a propelling force upwards :— 
but the sugar pan was not at work. You will recollect that 
Muller was not ready, — Muller did not set his whole machi- 
nery nt work, so as to , begin to use the pump : — Attend to 
that : — You will find it a most important fact in the cause, 
which my learned friend well knows, or you would have had 
Muller, no doubt. The object of this pump is to bring the 
oil at a certain heat into the pan, and there it revolves again 
to the reservoir, so that when it spreads, my learned friend 
said, like the blood from the heart, it circulates through the 
different vessels, and then it comes back to receive its due . 
portion of heat again : from which it follows, that you must 
keep this at a greater heat than you intend it to be at, when 
it finds its way to the sug-ar: you must raise it to a high de- 
gree of heat in the boiler, because if you brought it to only 
360° or 350°, at which my learned friend said {gratis dictum) 
is the greatest heat necessary '■ 

Mr, Solicitor General. — Mr. Wilson said it. 

Mr, Scarlett, — He has not proved it, because he has not 
called the man who worked it ; but this is plain, that he must 
bring it to a degree considerably above that where he first 
sets it off, to keep it up at the average afterwards. 

Mr, Mavor. — Mr. Wilson says 340° to 360" was the work: 
ing point. 

Mr. Scarlett, — I will shew that Mr. Wilson, on another 
occasion, brought it to 400°; but no matter for that, Mr. 
Wilson might give directions to the work people ; but I say, 
the man who had the practise for three months, is the best 
judg^ of what was necessary ; and my learned friend does not 
call him before you, therefore you are left there to conjecture. 
Here is a thermometer going to 440^, by which he can regu- 
late the heat ; but before he begins to work this off by the 
pump into the pan, inasmuch as the pan consists of cool ma- 
terial^, he must raise his boiler to a considerable degree of 
heat to produce any effect ; because, in proportion as the sugar 
gets hot, it tends less to cool the oil in the tube ; while the 
sugar is cool, it requires more heat in the oil to produce any 
effect; therefore he naturally at the beginning, works his oil 
to a greater pitch of heat, than at any other period of the day, 
because when once it is hot, he can keep it at an average heat 
•of what you please; but; before that, he must raise it higher, 
mi|d whilst he is doing that, (and I beg your attention to 
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that)^ the pump, is not at work ; and the steam^ and vapour, 
and gas, have no vent to escape, but by that very tube into 
the steam-vent; and it is wholly unaffected by any operations 
of the pump, or any cooling of the liquor. MuUer is not 
ready — ^'do not set the pump at work yet, I am not ready:" 
why not? either because I have not my sugar-pan ready, or 
because I have not a proper state of heat ; and whilst he is 
bringing it to a proper heat, you must not set the pump to 
work, and it is clear that, during that time^this sudden in- 
flammation took place. I shall shew that a man walking the 
street, saw an immense flame burst out of the windows ; I shall 
shew you, that a man opposite saw the same thing, and the 
watchman saw the same thing ; and all this before they call a 
witness, and they do not call Muller. I shall adduce witnesses 
to you, to prove that a vapour ascends from the oil in the vari- 
ous stages, and that it is inflammable, and heavier than the at- 
mosphere, and that it may, if lighter, even descend and find 
its way to the steam-bin, and that when the gas-light is 
lighted ; if any portion of it descends at the time, coming sud- 
denly down the steam-vent, to the gas-light, a blaze will take 
place, no noise will be made, except what is necessary to 
break the windows, and it flashes out with great force into 
the street. 

But, Gentlemen, for what 1 know, the oil itself might have 
poured down from this veiy vent, and have increased the com- 
bustion below ; because I will prove, that, in one of our ex- 
periments, at a degree far under 500°, (460°) the oil itself rose 
up, like a fountain, through the tube above, and poured down 
into the fire. In the case before us, there was a sudden alarm 
of fire, and in the meantime this great fire was bursting out 
of the window, which astonished the man outside ; and if the 
oil had poured down suddenly, it would have produced a 
considerable conflagration. I think all the evidence, consi- 
dering" what I shall produce, furnishes as strong a body of 
evidence, of the immediate cause of the fire, as could be ad- 
duced in such a case before the Jury. 

Gentlemen, one other observation, and I have done. 
You hear the thermometer is graduated to 440°, and Mr. 
Wilson has admitted, that a thermometer will have the quick- 
silver suspended when the bulb is broken; it is immersed 
three inches in the liquid ; in the using the oil to boil, nothing 
is more common than for the thermometer to break, and then 
the state of the mercury in the tube is no indication of the 
actual degree of heat, and you will be told, that it is the most 
difficult thing to get a thermometer to act. I do not say that 
this burst, but all these circumstances shew the increase of the 
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danger ; it is admitted by the witnesses on the other side^ that 
if you bring the oil to a certain heat, danger may be appre- 
hended ; they have a thermometer to keep it down ; if that 
bursts it is fixed, and he sees nothing but tne graduated scale 
outside, the bulb is confined, and if that bursts it ceases to be 
an indication of the heat, and therefore the most skilful man 
might raise it to a height to produce combustion. I submit to 
you, that upon all the diflSculties, all the ignorance, all the 
various circumstances that combine to render more skill and 
caution necessary in this, than in the ordinary course of boil- 
ing sugar, you will come to this conclusion ; that it is more 
dangerous than the other, more especially when you take a 
workman to do it. 

The questions then are, first, did the fire arise from this 
cause? secondly, is this mode of boiling sugar, or is the in- 
troduction of heat, by the means of oil, a dangerous thing, or 
does it increase the hazard? you have had no evidtoce of 
any sugar-refinery being burnt firom the sugar-pan boiling 
over. In August this thing is set to work, in November it 
is destroyed ; there is no fire near the premises, but the fire 
under this pan ; there is no witness to explain it, but one 
who is not called ; the question is, therefore, what probably 
caused the fire: I shew you, that the oil might have pro- 
duced it, and I shew the outside appearances, to render it 
probable that the oil did produce it ; and when you find that 
the fire must have taken place about the very period when 
the oil would become most dangerous, because this oil was 
boiled three months, which might alter it, and the witnesses 
think, the longer and the oftener it was heated, the worse it 

grew; do you not believe this to be more dangerous and 
azardous than the ordinary process, and that it set fire to 
the premises. Gentlemen, it appears to me, that you can- 
not doubt the fact, and on either of these points, the verdict 
will be for me. So also, if the description is not accurate, I 
am entitled to your verdict ; because, in the new policy, there 
was no description of any communication by iron doors. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENDANTS. 

SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Blossett. 

Q. What are you? A. I am a porter. \ 

Q. In whose employ? A. I am a fellowship -porter. 

Q. Do you recouQct this fire? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Where do you live — how near the premises? 

A. I live in Charles-street, N° 10- 

Q. How near is that? A. I suppose about 100 yards. 

Q. Out of Union-street, or Holloway-street ? 

A. It leads out of Holloway-street, one end leads out of 
Holloway-street* 

Q. Did you come out of your house that morning? 

A. Yes, about sii^ or seven minutes before four o'clock. 

Q. Upon going out of your house, which way did y6u. go? 

A. I came up Little Holloway-street towards the building. 

Q. Coming out of Charles-street, and going up Little Hol- 
loway-street, would bring you to the comer of the buildings 
made by Holloway-street and Mulberry -street? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Upon poming up to the comer, did you perceive any 
thing particular, and what? 

A. I did not, till I came up to the comer of the building. 

Q. You saw nothing particular till you came to the comer? 

A. No, I could see me building before I came to the* comer, 
because it lay in a direct line. 

Q. Did you observe any thing particular? 

A. All of a moment, a body of fire, and a window blew out. 

Q. Looking at the model, which window was it? 

A. The window towards the corner, next to the Mulberry 
public house; this window, I suppose^ that is, the window 
towards me, the big^ window. , 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^The building was on your right hand side as 
you came down? A. It was on my left. 

Q. As it is now? . 

A. Yes, if I had been opposite the window, I suppose, I 
never should have told any body any thing about it, for I 
should suppose, if a horse had been there it would have 
knocked him down. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. -^It was a body of fire? 

A. It was a body of fire, with no smoke at all. 

Q. You say no ^oke? A. I saw none. 
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A Juryman, — Did the flame burst out below, or above the 
floor? 

A. The whole of it came out — the whole of the window 
came out. 

Mr. Serjeant Bbssett. — Both above and below that floor? 

A. Yes, it was about twenty yards before me, which quite 
startled me, and I gave an alarm immediately. 

Q. If you had been opposite, it would have knocked you 
down? A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — You saw no smoke? 

A. No, it was a complete body of fire. 

Mr* Serjeant Blossett. — How broad is the street there ? 

A. I never measured it. 

Q. Did you see the effect it had in passing across the street? 

A. Yes, it is a wide street, it burst out across the road 
before it ascended, and then it ascended up the wall. 

Q. .What wall? A. The brick wall of the building. 

Q. Of the opposite side? A. No the same side. 

Q. Did you observe the floor above, did you see any light 
in the floor above? 

A. I saw none, there were lights up towards the top of the 
house, and I halloed, but I could not make any body hear. 

Q. You did not observe any light in the floor above? 

A. No, but there were lights on the upper-part of the build- 
ing, as though some of the men were at work. 

Q. Do you remember what kind of a morning it was? 

A. It was a wet morning, it rained a little when I came out 
from my house. 

Q. Before you saw the flame, do I understand you to say, 
whether or not you observed any lights in the story immedi- 
ately above that? A. I did not. 

Q. But some in the upper-part of the house? 

A. I saw lights in the upper-part of the house, after I gave 
the alarm, because I wanted to make the people hear, if , pos- 
sible, to get out of the building. 

Q. You gave the alarm? A. I did. 

Q. Whom did you see first? 

A. The first person who came up was the watchman, who 
sits in a little box next to my house ; and 1 said, for God's 
sake spring your rattle, for here is the building all in flames : 
and the first person who looked out was Mr. Lawes, at the 
public-house. 

Q. What public-house ? 

A. The Mulberry-tree public-house, at the corner of Hollo- 
way-street. 

' Q. Supposing this to be the corner of Mr. Severn's pre- 
niises, where does the public-house stand ? 
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A. On this side^ in the corner. 

Q. Is the Mulberry-tree on the rights or the left as you went ? 

A. On my left. 

Q. Where were you when Clayton came up to you ? 

A. I was against the building, the corner of the building. 

Q. What is the watchman's name? A. Clayton. 

Q. Where were you standing when he came up? 

A . I was standing close to the comer of the building, and 
calling out. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I did nothing more after I gave the alarm in the neigh- 
bourhood, I went back to my wife, to tell her not to be un- 
* easy, and then I went to work. I had business to attend to 
at the time. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — Six or seven minutes before 
four? 

Ai Yes, it wanted tea minutes to four, when I came out, 
and I was up to the building in a couple of minutes, or so. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Q. I wish to know where you -were, at the time you first 
saw this appearance? 

A. At the corner of the building, within a yard or two. 

Q. How far from Lawes's house? 

A. Opposite to Mr. Lawes's house. 

Q. You were close to that house? 

A. I have been in the habit of passing the building every 
morning. 

Q. Were you near Lawes's house? 

A. I was coming along towards the building, opposite his 
house. 

Q. At the time when you first made this observation, you 
were in the street, opposite Mr Lawes's house ? 

A. I was against the corner of the building, within a yard 
or two, I cannot say exactly to an inch. 

Q. Were you, or were you not, at that time opposite Mr. 
Lawes's house? A. I was at the comer of the building. 

Q. Were you opposite his house? 

A. It does not lie exactly opposite. 

Q. You were not opposite his house then ? A. No. 

Q. Had you got beyond Mr. Lawes's house? A. Yes. 

Q. How far? 

A.I cannot tell how far, the streets are not very wide there, 
I suppose Mulberry-street is not more than seven or eight 
yards across. 

Q. How far were you beyond his house? 

A. About seven or eight yards from Mr. Lawes's house. 
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Q. Beyond the house ? A. From the buildino;. 

Q. Beyond the house in the comer from which yoa had 
been coining? A. Of course. 

Q. There is a whole row of windows on this side of the 
building? 

A. There is^ of course^ along the side of the building. 

Q. Is there not a whole row of windows on that side of the 
building? A. Of course. 

Q. And you were on the same side as the building ? 

A. I was. 

Q. It was before day-light^ I believe ? 

A. A little before four o'clock. 

Q. Before day-light? A. Yes. 

Q. You had some conversation with Mr. Lawes^ I believe, 
upon the subject? 

A. At the time Mr. Lawes looked out of the vrindow^ he 
said, turn on the main. 

Q. Have you not had some conversation with Mr. I^wes 
upon the subject ? 

A. No, I have had no conversation about it. 

Q. Have you never said any thing to Mr. Lawes^ as to the 
place where you were, when you saw the fire first? 

A. We have had no conversation. 

Q. Have you never said in Mr. Lawes's tap-room 

A. I have said, I was at the comer of the building. 

Q. Have you not said in his presence, and in his tap-room, 
where you were at the time you first discovered the fire? 

A. I have mentioned I was at the corner of the building at 
the time it burst out. 

Q. That you said in Mr. Lawes's tap-room? 

A. Yes, 1 certainly did. 

Q. Do you mean to swear that you did not in Mr. I^awes's 
tap-room say, you had not got as far as Mr. Lawes's house 
when . you discovered the fire f 

A. I could not say that, because it was quite fisdse. 

Q. I ask you, whether you did not say in Mr. Lawes's tap- 
room, and in his presence, that when you first discovered the 
fire, you had not got so far as his house? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. That you swear? A. That I swear. 

Mr. Scarlett. — You have not seen this model before to day, 
have you ? A . No. 

Q. Do you know the windows of this building, so as to 
distinguish the one from the other? 

A. Yes, I have known the windows; I have been in the 
habit of passing them these two years. 
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Q. Which of the windows was it? 

A. The first long window, near the centre part of the build- 
ing, as near as possible. 

Q. Not the comer next you ? A. No. 

Mr. Solicitor GeneraL — It was not the window near the 
comer? 

A. No, the long window near the centre part. 

Q. It was one of the windows near the centre of the building? 

A. It was the first long window, near the centre of the 
building. 

A Juryman. — Are there any short windows in the house? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^You saw the fire come out at the 
whole of that window? A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Justice DaUas. — ^There are long and short win- 
dows, are there? A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — ^The model before you. Gentlemen, 
comprises no more than those two windows f 

A Juryman. — ^These two are long, and all the rest are 
short? A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — ^There are only two long windows 
in the centre, but there are others in the building? 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^It is pretended by you that the fire broke 
out in the comer } 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — ^He says, there are only two long 
windows, and the others are short. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^How many long windows are 
there ? 

A. I never counted them ; this was a long window near the 
centre of the building. 

Q. Was there two or three? A. I cannot say, 

Q. Was it the first long window you saw the fire m? 

A. It was the long window near the centre of the building. 

Mr. Scarlett. — ThisisHolloway-street,and this is Mulberry- 
street, — now shew the Jury which window it was. 

A. This is HoUoway-street, and this is the wini]pw. 

A Juryman. — Which end did you enter? 

A. I came along here. 

Q. Up that street? 

A. I came along this side of the street; the street I came 
up comes in this direction. 

Q. You cannot point out the windows where you saw the 
lights? A. No. 

Q. Can you tell which story it was? 

A. In different parts of the top part of the building, but I 
cannot say which story it was, because I was alarmed; I 
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could not take particular notice where the lights were in the 
windows at the top. 

Q. Were the lights stationary, or did they seem like candles? 

A. They seemed to be stationary in the place, like candles 
standing. 
' Q. ^lot like the light of flame bursting out? A. No. 

Mr, Serjeant HuUock. — They were small lights? 

A. Yes. 

JOHN CLAYTON, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Hullock. 

Q. You are a watchman, are you not? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the fire m Messrs. Severn's premises, 
in November last? A. Yes. 

Q, What is your stand, or walk? 

A. The corner of Little HoUoway-street and Plumber's- 
row. 

Q. Do you remember being alarmed by any cry of fire, 
early on the morning of the lOth of November? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Do you remember about what time it was? 

A. I believe it was before four. 

Q. Whereabouts were you, when your attention was at- 
tracted by the alarm of fire ? 

A. Standing at the outside of my box. 

Q. Is your box within sight of the premises of Messrs. 
Severn and Co. ? *A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Upon being alarmed by the cry of fire, what did you do, 
or what did you observe ? 

A. I observed nothing, till I went up to the comer, I ran 
up directly. . 

Q. To what comer did you run up? 

A. I ran up to the comer of Mr. Lawes's house, the Mul- 
berry-tre^, one end of it is in Holloway-street> and the front 
of it is tho; other way. 

Q. You went up to that corner? 

A. Of course, I must pass that house to go to the building. 

Q. Did you then observe any thing? A. Yes. 

Q. What did you observe? 

A. A body of fire coming out of the window, and ascend- 
ing the house. 

Q. Can you state to us out of what window that fire was 
so issuing? A I believe I can. 

Q. Can you point it out on the model? 

A. This is the window. 

A Juryman. — The same window as the last witness. 
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Mr. Serjeant HvUock. — Will you describe to us the size of 
the body of fire which you observed issuing out of that win- 
dow, and ascending up the wall? 

A. There was a whole blaze came out of this window as- 
cending up the wall, a njass of fire came out of the window 
and ascended up the wall, and I immediately sprung my 
rattle, and be^n to knock up the inhabitants. 

Q. You, of course, began to make an alarm with your 
rattle? A. Yes. 

Q. Whom did you see belonging to the premises ; did you 
see any persons belonging .to the premises who were occu- 
pied tnere? 

A. The only person that I saw, was the private watchman 
belonging to the sugar-house, after I« sprung my rattle. 

Q. What is his name? A. Wilson. 

Q. When did you see him, whence did he come, did he 
appear in consequence of the springing of your rattle, or 
what cause? 

A. When I was springing my rattle, I immediately saw 
him standing against Mr. Lawes' door, taking down a kind 
of cover, he stands there in bad weather; he was taking that 
down, and he immediately went to the other side of the 
building to give the alarm. I saw no m6re of him afterwards. 

Q. What became of him afterwards, you cannot tell? ^ 

A. No. 

Q. What sort of a morning was it? 

A. It was a kind of a wet hazy morning. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Ask him if he had long been 
employed as watchman ? 

Mr, Serjeant HuUock. — How long have you known Wilson? 

A. I cannot say particularly, I know he has been there for 
some years. Some few years, but I cannot particularly say. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Ask him, if ne has seen him 
since the fire ? 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock I — Have you seen Wilson since the 
fire? A. Almost every night. 

Q. How many years have you been employed as a watch- 
man? A. Between eleven and twelve. 

Q. Has Wilson been there all that time? 

A. No, some few years he has. 

Q. And he is there still? A. Yes. 

A Juryman. — Did you see any lights in the top of the house? 

A. I did not. I did not stop to take that notice, but went 
and called the people up. 

Q. Did you see that volume of fire which the other witness 
spoke to? A. No, I was not up at the time. 

8 
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V Q. Do you know which is the window of the fill-house ? 

A. I never was in the house. 

Q. Did you go up to the fill-house after you gave the 
alarm ? A. No. 

Q. .Did you see any fire in the place when you looked into 
the window? A. The place appeared all one body of fire. 

Q. Did you see fire in the fill-house? 

A. Through the window, the inside seemed to be a body 
of fire. 

Q. Did you see fire in the fill-house when you looked in 
at the window ? 

A. I cannot say, I do not know which it is; when I looked 
in at the window, it appeared to be all a body of fire, and it 
was issuing out of the wmdow. 

Q. What colour was the flame you saw bursting from the 
window? A. Red, the same as any other blaze ot fire. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — And it continued burning after? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Did the flame outside continue burning ? 

A. Yes, the flame from these windows scorched the windows 
on the other side, so that the engines could not stand there to 
play. 

A Juryman. — What breadth is Helloway-street? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. As broad as Cheapside? 

A. I do not think it is much wider than this Court. 

Q. Was there any explosion when the fire broke out? 

A. I do not know. I was not up thereat that time. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — ^You saw it first in the window? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And afterwards you saw it iii the bottom range? A. No. 

Q, You said after the ground range caught fire, what did 
you mean, by that? 

^ A. The bottom range is generally called cellars, here is the 
pavement here, and this I consider the ground floor. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — That is where you saw the fire? 

A. This window went from the bottom up to the top, all 
one window. 

Q. What window did you look in? A. I looked iii there. 

A. Y6u stooped down to look in ? 

A. I had no occasion to stoop down, the fir^t floor is above 
the ground. 

Q. Did you stand still without stooping? 

A. I stood as I do now, and the window was all of a blaze. 

Q. You looked in at the window opposite ybur face? 

A. I looked into the window where the .fire was burning. 
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Q. Standing upright, as you are now? 

A. I am not upright now. 

Q. Standing about as upright as you are now? 

A. I stood in that positition that I could see into the win- ^ 
dow, and I went and gave the alarm^ and called up the inha- 
bitants. 

Q. From the time that you first saw it, it continued burn- 
ing? A. Yes. 

Q. Coming out of that and the other windows ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did it come out of thfe other windows at the same time? 

A. No, it extended along to Union-street, at the bottom 
part of the building. 

A Juryman. — Wh8i,t height is the window, is it twice your 
height? A. It is a good deal above my height. 

Mr. Scarlett — Did you see the Aames burst out of more 
than one window? A. One window only. - » 

Q. Did that flame appear to you to proceed from all parts 
of that window? 

A. It appeared to C9me out about this part of the window. 
[^describing /<.] 

Q. That is the part through which you looked into the fill- 
house? A. Yes, I do not know that it was the fill-house. 

Q. But where you could look into what you caH the cellar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you near enough to see what became of the glass? 

A. No, I did not look after the glass. 

Q. When first you saw it,^ was the flame coming out of it? 

A. It was. 

Q. Did you afterwards observe whether the other windows 
shewed flame? 

A. Ail along the range of the building to the corner of 
Union-street, underneath the bottom windows were all in a 
blaze. 

Q. How long was that after you saw the first window? 

A. It did not exceed half an nour, I suppose ; I cannot say 
particularly to a few minutes. 

Q. Are we to take it, in about half an hour the flame came 
from the other windows? A. Yes, all along. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Do these premises lie within 
your beat or round, as a watchman ? A. Part of them. 

Q. How long had you been your round before the fire 
broke out? 

A. I was up there at half past three, I went and called Mr. 
Willoughby at half past three. 

Q. Did you see any smoke issuing from any part of the 
building then ? A.I did not perceive any thing. 
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Mr. JOHN YOUNG, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. PoLlock 

Q. I think you are clerk to Mr. Lockie? A. I am. 

Q. Was Mr. Lockie employed by the plaintiff upon their 
premises, previous to the nrer A. He was. 

Q. He is a Surveyor, is not he? A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Surveyor to the Phoenix Company, 
I believe? 

Mr. Pollock. — For what purpose was Mr. Liockie employed, 
previous to the fire ? 

A. To make a perspective drawing of the premises. 

Q. How shortly before the fire happened, was that? 

A. I was there within three or four weeks of the time of the 
fire happening. 

Q. How often were you at the premises? 

A. Several times; I cannot say how many times. 

Q. Were you there often enough to become acquainted 
with the nature of the premises? 

A. Quite so, I should think. 

Q. Did you learn the communications that existed from one 
part to the other? A. Not at that time. 

Q. Have you subsequently learnt it? 

A. Mr. Lockie has, and I have myself, some part of the 
premises. 

Q. From whom? A. From having seen the premises. 

Q. The grinding-house is in the centre? A. Yes. 

Q. What- is called the long sugar-house, I think, is that 
which is towards the jury-box, in the model? A. Yes. 

Q. That is the name of the part of the premises where the 
fire broke out? A. I understand so. 

Q. And the new sugar-house is at the end, towards Mul- 
berry-street? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever seen that small model before, of the 
whole premises? A. Yes. 

Q. Does that correctly describe the state of the premises 
before they were burnt down ? 

A., To the best of my knowledge it does. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there was a communica- 
tion between the grinding-house and long sugar-house? 

A. I believe there was. 

Q. When you say you believe there was, have you any 
means of knowing whether the fact was so or not? 

A. To the best of my knowledge there was. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — That was proved by us yesterday. 
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Mr. Pollock, — There was a communication between the 
grinding - house and the long sugar -house; do you know 
whether there .was a communication between the long sugar- 
house and the new sugar-house? A. I really do not know. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Allow us to examine the witness. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^He says he got the information 
from Mr. Lockie. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — He says he does not know, and you 
have no right to ask his conjecture. 

Mr. Pollock. — You say you do not know whether it was 
so; have you learned from any of the plaintifis whether it 
was so? A. I have not. 

Q. Was there any communication between the new sugar- 
house and the grinding-house ? 

A. I don't know that myself; I have not seen them ; I was 
not at that part of the premises previous to the fire. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Why do not you call the Sur- 
veyor ? 

JUr. Pollock. — Is Mr. Liockie here? A. I believe he is. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKIE, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. Are you a Surveyor? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you ever employed by the plaintiffs to make any 
sketch or drawhig of their premises? A. I was. 

Q. When were you first employed by them for that purpose ? 

A. Sometime in the last year; I do not recollect Vhen ; I 
had been employed by them before. 

Q. Professionally? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us, from any knowledge you have of your 
own, when they first built what is called the new sugar-house? 

A. I cannot tell exactly. 

Q. You can tell the year? 

A. I think it has been built about a year, but I am not 
certain. 

Q. Are you sure it was built before the month of October, 
1819? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen it? A. Yes. 

Q. We undcnrstand that the lower part of these sugar- 
houses, all three of them, were devoted to the manufacture, 
and the upper part the warehouses ? 

«A. There are two; the grinding-house was not a sugar- 
house, there was no pan in it. 

Q. What was there in the grindinff-house ? 

A. There was a stove; perhaps there were two; in fact 
there were two Stoves, but one 1 considered as belonging to 
the long-house ; they estimated it 9S such. 
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Q. Was there any communication between the grinding' 
house and the long-house? A. There W^s. 

Q. By doors? A. Yes. 

Q. Iron doors, I believe? A. Iron doors. 

Q. Was there any communication by doors between the 
grinding-house and the new house ? A. There was. 

Q. Were those doors upon the several successive stories? 

A. They were. 

Q. As represented upon this model? A. Yes. 

Q. Were there also iron doors that communicated between 
the long-house and the new house ? A. There were. 

Q. Where do these iron pins go? 

A. They are to represent the iron tubes from the boiler. 

Q. The communication that you have mentioned is upon 
the different stories.? 

A. Yes; as they are there represented. 

^^Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

Q., You had occasion to view these premises, being em- 
ployed, some time before, by the plaintiffs, to make a per- 
spective view of them ? A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you are the regulkr Surveyor of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, pray had you occasion to see them on 
behalf of the Phcenix OflSce? A. Yes. 

Q. You went there to examine them for the Phcenix? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And particularly to examine the works that werecarried 
on there ? A. At a distant period from the fire. 

Q. While these new works were carrying on? 

A. No : I was never sent by the Phoenix Company for that 
purpose, nor did I ever see it. 

Q. My question was, whether, besides this occasion, when 
you say you were employed by the plaintifl^, you have not 
had occasion to see the premises on oehalf of the Phoenix ? 

A. At a very distant period from the fire, not for at least 
twelve months. 

Q. Twelve months before the fire you had occasion to go 
on these premises? 

A. Not within the last twelve months, but within twelve 
months before the fire I have not been sent by the office. 

Q. Had you been there at all, for the purpose of inspecting 
the premises at any time before the fire ; I understood you to 
say, about a year before you had been on the premises ? 

A. It is more than a year. 

Q. On whose account — was, that for the Phoenix Company? 

A* I do not know how much more it was than a year. 

Q. It was more than a year? A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you see this work which was carried on ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Was there any alteration projected at that time, and 
communicated to you as a projected alteration ? 

A. The last survey I made for the Phoenix Company, 
perhaps there might be some alteration projected. 

Q. Was it not communicated to you, that there was such 
an alteration in contemplation ? 

A. There was some communication passed between Mr. 
Bishop and myself respecting it. 

Mr. Scarlett. — I do not object to it, but it is not legal evi- 
dence in this cause? 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Either object or not. There was a 
communication made to you upon the subject ? A. Yes. 

Q. When the communication was^ made to you, did you 
not entertain an opinion^ that there was no additional risk ; 
and no hazard likely to be incurred, by that which was pro - 
jected? A. I did not. 

Q. Did hot you point out, after these alterations had been 
communicated to you, that the best spot to carry it into 
effect would be the long-house ? A. I did not. 

Q* Was not your opmion asked on the subject; and you 
said you thought the best place for doing it was the old 
houge ? ^ 

A. I will relate what did pass, and point out the place, and 
then I will answer any questions you may choose to put. 
Having been employed by Messrs. Severn and King, in my 
private capacity, I was upon these premises very frequently, 
without any connexion with making surveys for the JPhcenix 
Cojnpamf. When I am sent by the Company to make a 
survey for them, 1 make a survey for them, and report to 
them, but in my private capacity I do not mix the two things 
together. ' I was very frequently upon the premises, and 
sometime in the summer, I do not recollect the exact period, 
I was there, and saw Mr. Bishop, and Mr. Bishop took me to 
a door, not shewn on this model, in this buildipg, which is 
now standing : these buildings that have roofe upon them are 
safe ; those that have not are destroyed by the fire ; this house 
was called the scum-house, arid Mr. Bisnop spoke to .me, as 
follows. ^' I have something to say to you, which must be 
^^ between ourselves, Mr. Ix)ckie: I want to make an im- 
provement here, I want to make some alteration, or put 

something up (I do not recollect the very phrase) for a new 

process ; and he took me up stairs,- to one of the upper 
'' floors in this house, and ^aid he wanted to put up a boiler, 
'' and asked me my opinion, if I thought it would stand here ; 
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^'I do not recollect the floor^ and the space was measured 
^'out; he said it was nine feet long, the space was measured 
'"^^out^ and I said there would be a difficulty in making a safe 
'^ash-pit; what passed more I do not remember, but truth 
'' demands that I should say, that I did understand, before I 
'' left the premises, that that boiler was for oil/' 

Q. Coming at last to that, did you form any opinion and 
express any opinion, that that might be safely and properly 
done? 

Mr. Scarlett — I object to that. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — ^This is entirely a |^uestion of opinion. 

A. I formed no opinion with respect to risk, I did not believe 
that the Phoenix then had an insurance on these premises ; — 
I could exercise no opinion with reference to insurance. 

Q. Did you form any opinion ? 

A. I dia not with regard to security from fire, farther than 
thfat a brick trimmer would be necessary. 

Q. Did you exercise any opinion^ to any extent, upon the 
subject of the risk of the boiler? 

A. Not at the time, further than that there should be a 
brick trimn^er under it, and that I should have judged it ne- 
cessary, if it had been a boiler for boiling water. 

A. But you afterwards learned, on the premises, that it was 
intended for oil ? A. Yes. 

Q. Would there be any difference, do you think, between 
them ; would it lead you to a different judgment^ if you found 
it was for oil? 

A. It was perfectly indifferent; I did not consider the thing 
at all. 

Q. Having recommended the boiler to be put up, when you 
found it was to introduce oil, you did not think it necessary 
to make an alteration in your opinion? 

A. I did not form any opinion upon it, it was a question of 
perfect indifference to me ; it was mere curiosity with respect 
to it. 

Lord, Chief Justice Dallas. — If you had been employed by 
the Company, would you have thought it your duty to com- 
municate to them the projection of this boiler for oil ? 
' A. I must have done so. I will state the course I should, 
perhaps, have taken, and though 1 cannot divest myself of all 
the circumstances diat have taken place since the fire, yet I 
will state to' your Lordship the course I have adopted in 
other cases : - 

Lord Chief Jtistice Dallas. — I do not think it necesssary. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — ^His opinion of what he should nave 
thought it right to communicate, is not evidence. 
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A. t should^ most likely^ have taken a committee to see it. 

Lord Chief Justice Dattas. — You have asked him to what 
look place between the plaintifl^ and himself, and I now ask 
whether, if he had been employed by them, he would have 
given them an opportunity of , exercising their judgment on 
the process? 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — ^You went over these premises in Sep- 
tember, 1818, for the Phoenix Company, and the new house 
and all the premises ? 

A. I do not remember it, but the office book will shew it. 

Q. Do not you recollect^ in the month of September, 1818, 
having occasion to go over all these premises, and did you, in 
consequence, make a repjort about the state of the premises? 

A. I have no recollection of it. 

Q. Did not you, in point of fact, in September, 1818, go 
over these premises and make a report? 

A, 1 have no recollection whatever of having been sent by 
the Phoenix Company, to make the survey you mention. 

Q. Have you any recollection of the fact, whether you had, 
or had not, made such a survey? 

A. I make such a distinction, because it is important for 
the truth ; I have been on the premises fifty times, but not 
more than two or three times for the Company. 

Q. Did you, in September, 1818, go upon these premises, 
and examine the state in which they were f 

A. It is very likely that I might, but I do not recollect the 
period. 

Mr. Scarlett. — We are not trying the Phoenix Company. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — ^Your memory does not enable you to 
state, whether you did, or not, m- September, 1818, go 
upon these premises, have a complete inspection of them, and 
see them as they then existed? 

A. My memory does not serve me. 

Q. Tnat might have happened? 

A. It might. \ have so many surveys, it is impossible I 
can recollect the dates. I record my reports in the oflSce 
book, and there is the date to them, and 1 have done with 
recollecting dates. 

Re-examined by Mr. Scarleit. 

Q. I observe you say, in the communication Mr. Bishop 
made to you before he set up this process, he said it must be 
a matter between ourselves: ' A. Yes. 

Q. Were you consulted by him for his convenience and 
information, or with reference to any office? 

A. I decidedly thought I was consulted by him for his own 
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benefit^ aiid not by any office. I promised not to reveal it to 
any person? 

Q. Reveal what? 

A. What he had told me respecting the oil. 

Q. Did he exact that promise from you? 

A. In the commencement he said, it must be between our- 
selves. 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Bishop since this accident, and con-r 
versed with him upon the very same subject? A. I have. 

Q. What has he said upon it? 

A. On the morning that the fire happened, I saw Mr. 
Bishop on the premises, and I said to him these words, to the 
best of my recollection, '' Mr. Bishop^ I am very sorry to see 
'' this, but I am glad to see this warehouse standing.'' 

Q. Is that the warehouse in which you supposed he would 
put the boiler? 

A. I will tell you what passed: ^' Why that," said he, '' Mr. 
Lockie? " — '' because there you have been trying your new 
experiments; have you not?" — ^^No," says he, '*^tobe sure 
we have not; it was in the long-house, ana there it is now." 

Q. The communication which he ^id must be between 
yourselves, was. respecting the project for putting the oil 
boiler in the scum-house? A. Yes. 

Q. Which has not been touched? A. No. 

Q. Had you, at that time, any reason to know it was not 
in the scum-house? 

A. I had no recollection of any thing, and the conversation 
I have related, shews 1 contemplated it to be there. 

Q. Did any thing pass at that time, between you and him, 
respecting your being told to keep it a secret? 

A. Yes, I told him it should not be known to any person 
from me; and he replied, '' that I am sure oC Mr. Lockie." 

Q. Do you remember asking Mr. Bishop respecting his 
other partners? 

Mr, Serjeant Lens. — How is this evidence? 

Mr. Scarlett, — I have a right to examine to the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bishop. In that conversation with Mr. Bishop, 
in which you were desired to keep it secret, did any thing 
pass between you and him respecting the knowledge of his 
other partners ? 

A. Not in the first conversation there was after the fire. I 
asked Mr. Bishop if he had kept it a. secret from his other 
partners, as well as from the offices; he said, '' No,. Mr. Lockie, 
they knew every thing I was doing as well as I did myself." 

Q. My learned friend has asked you about your forming 
any judgment of the danger from the oil ; did it at that time 
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enter into your consideration to fonn any judgment on the 
•subject? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — He says not.^ 

Mr. Scarlett. — Have you made many surveys of sugar- 
houses? A. At that time I had not made any survey. 

Q. Had you been aware of instances of fires in sugar-houses 
before ? 

A. I suppose there are more fire bills pass through my 
hands than through any other individuals. , 

Mr. Scarlett. — J want to ask, whether any fires happen 
from sugar boiling over? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — An experienced man told you 
yesterday he had heard of many fires in sugar-houses, and 
never could ascertain the cause of them ; it requires no great 
sagacity to discover why there was a reluctanpe to calling 
this gentleman first-^ 

Mr. Scarlett. — I felt a reluctance, and forbore to ask him 
that question. 

There was a good deal passed in confidence whicii he was 
unwilling to disclose. 

Mr. Scarlett. — It was my opinion he ought to have been 
called on the other side. 

A Juryman. — Are you quite sure as to the words you say, 
'' I asked Mr. Bishop if ne had kept it a secret from his 
partners, as well as the oflSces?** Are you quite sure as to 
those words '^ as well as the offices?" 

A. 1 am quite sure of them. 

Q. What mduced you to say that? 

A. I was afraid Mr. Bishop had been trying this experi- 
ment entirely from his own desire of experiment, and that he 
might get into blame with his partners. 

Q. Did any conversation pass between you about his not 
haviiig communicated it to the insurance offices ? 

A. Never: the insurance was not in his department. 

Q. Then how did you know he had kept it secret from the 
office? 

A. I concluded it was kept a secret from the office by his 
desiring me to be secret. 

Q. Was his object in keeping it secret to prevent the in- 
surance offices from knowing of its introduction, or because 
he wished to keep the process from the directors of the office 
who were concerned in the same trade? 

A. With a view to keep the process entirely to himself; 
and I conceivedit was done with a view to keep it secret from 
the Phoenix, because there are many sugar-refiners in it. 
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Q. With a view to keep the process secret, that the plain- 
tiffs might have the benefit of it exclusively? 

A. Yes, 1 believe the risk never entered into their con- 
templation. 

WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Blossett. 

Q. You are in the employ of Messrs. Craven and Bow- 
mans? A. Yes. 

Q. You are a bricklayer, I believe? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Wilson setting up a boiler 
at Messrs. Craven and Bowmans? A. Yes. 

Q. When was that? A. It was in September, 1818. 

Q. It was set up under Mr. Wilson's direction? 

A. Yes, I set it up myself under Mr. Wilson's direction. 

Q. Did he tell you how it was to be fixed? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you present when Mr. Wilson attended to its 
working? A. The whole of the time. 

Q. How many times was it used altogether? 

A. Twelve or thirteen times. 

Q. In all it was not used more than twelve or thirteen 
times ? 

A. I do not think it was, I did not keep an account, 

Q. Where was it put? 

A. In a place called the magazine. 

Q. Is that a detached building? 

A. It is a building that lies useless, adjoining the coach- 
house. 

Q. How near is it to the sugar-houses ? 

A. I believe the opening between them is about thirty feet. 

Q. What is there between that place and the sugat-houses ? 

A. There is a dwelling-house at one end; next Mr. Fry's 
sugar-house there is a passage, and about ten feet roadway. 

Q. During the twelve or thirteen times this machine was 
used, was Mr. Wilson there? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it ever used when he was not there? . A. No. 

Q. Did he give directions as to the precise degree of heat 
to be used? A. Yes. 

Q. Was the oil ever heated at all before he came. 

A. Twice up to 310°. 

Q. Did he leave word it was to be heated up to 210^? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the precise degree of heat he fixed himself? 

A. Yes; when he was not mere. 

Q. And that happened only twice? 
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A. Yes; then he left orders with me. 

Q. At all other times did he see the oil heated from the 
beginning? A. Yes. 

Q, Twice he suffered the oil to be heated up to 210° before 
he came? A. Yes. 

Q. When he came, to what degree of heat did he raise it 
himself? 

A. Between three and four hundred; and then he used to 
tell the men to work the pump two or three strokes, to return 
the cold oil into the boiler, and let the warm out, so that the 
heat would go down. 

Q. What was the effect of that with respect to the heat? 

A. He stoked the fire himself, to get the oil up to near 
400°, then he would tell the man to go on pumping, and they 
pumped for twenty-eight minutes, and the skipping was done. 

Q. What is the skipping? 

A. The quantity of sugar put at one time into the pan : 
the oil 'would get up from 400 to 450°, while the pan was 
dischai'ging. 

Q. Can you tell us at all, during what time the heat rose 
to 450°, upon the stoppage of the pump ? 

A. It did not rise the first three skippings, they used it nine 
times in a day. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. Three skippings are one filling: the last time it was 
heated the oil became hotter, and was 500°. 

Q. Upon what occasion was that? 

A. By the pump being stopped. 

Q. That was at the latter part of the day? .A. Yes. 

Q. But at first it rose to 450° on the stoppage of the pump ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the fire increased at all upon those occasions? 

A. Directly the pump stopped, the door was thrown open, 
and the fire damped. 

Q. But still it rose? A. Yes. , 

Q. Do you remember the effect upon the apparatus, on the 
fire rising to this degree? 

A . Yes ; directly the sugar was put into the pan at this 
great heat, it broke the pipes. 

Q. What sort of pipes? A. Pewter with soft solder. 

Q. Did the solder suffer from the heat? 
. jA. I cannot tell; the pipes broke, and the oil mixed with 
the sugar? 

Q. Do you remember, upon any occasion, the oil rising to 
a still greater degree of heg^t? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. What yas the utmost degree? 
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A. One day, towards the finish, two gentlemen came with 
Mr. JVilson, and the men were pumping at 410^. 

Q. The oil was at 410°; the men were pumping, and two 
gentlemen came with Mr. Wilson? 

A. Yes: and while the pan was discharging and charging 
again, the oil got to 500^; then, directly the pan was 
charged 

Q. During the time it rose to 400°, was the pump stopped? 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. How long had the pump been stopped? 

A. It might be five or six minutes while the pan was dis- 
charging and re-charging. 

Q. The men were pumping at a heat of about 410° ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But on stopping for five minutes, it rose to 500 degrees? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Upon its rising to that heat, what occurred then? 

A. Tne pipe broKe, Mr. Wilson shut the door, and said, 
go on ; the men began pumping, and the pipe broke, and the 
oil mixed with the sugar again ? 

Q. What occurred ? 

A. Mr. Wilson and the gentlemen then went away; he 
said they began pumping before the pipes were covered with 
the sugar. 

Q. Did he see the state of the pipe and the pan before he 
told them to begin to pump ? 

A. Yes, he stoked tne fire himself. 

Q. Had he an opportunity of seeing what was done? 

A. Yes, and he told the men to go on. 

Q. And then this happened? 

A. Yes, and the men stopped immediately. Mr. Wilson 
raked the fire out. 

Q. Upon Mr. Wilson seeing all this occur, he went and 
raked the fire out? A. Yes. 

Q. What occurred then, did the heat increase or diminish ? 

A. It increased to very near 600^, Mr. Wilson raked the 
fire out, and I threw two pails of water on the bars. 

Q. Did the blaze of the fire increase while Mr. Wilson was 
raking the fire out? 

A. It went through the ashes. 

Q. How do you account for the increase of the heat, on the 
fire being raked out ? 

A. The oil got heated in consequence of the pump not 
working. 

Q. What took place then? 

A. Mr. Wilson and the gentleman went away, and we 
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went to the door, we found the oil kept bubbling, and mak- 
ing a great noise, and we retired to the door. I saw the oil 
come through the nails at the top of the boiler, and from un- 
derneath, not distinctly to see it arbp. 

Q. Do you mean by the nails, the rivets? 

A. Yes, where the boil^ is put together, 

Q. Was it ever worked again after that? 

A. Yes, I believe once, I pointed out to Mr. Wilson where 
the worst was, and it was used once or twice after that : but 
the oil was never got to such ar great heat afterwards. 

Q. And since that time it has not been worked at all? 

A. No. 

Foreman of the Jury,- — Was there a steam pipe to that 
boiler? 

A. There was a vent to carry the steam from the sugar: 
but when he put the boiler up first, it was without a pipe to 
carry the vapour away, the smell offended the neighbours, 
and he carried it into a tube, and from that he carried af pipe 
to the chimney to take the smell away. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Serjeant Vaughan. 

Q. At first you had no vent for the steam at all? A. No. 

Q. This was the time Mr. Wilson was making experiments 
upon it? A. Yes. 

Q. And you had pewter pipes instead of copper ones? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And pewter will not bear the heat that copper will? 

A. Mr. Wilson preferred copper. 

Q. Though you got it so high as 600** and above, you never 
set your premises on fire with it? A. No. 

Q. And you. threw pails of watw on it? 

A. On the bars, to Keep them cold; there was no signs of 
)fireatall. 

Q. You got it, to above 600°. A. Yes. 

Q. Had you a thermometer in the oil, and did you exa- 
mine it? 

A. Yes, it was placed, in the front part, just over where the 
fire beats against, four inches from tne centre of the boiler, 
towards the side. 

Q. Those were experiments he was making to* see how 
the thing would answer at that time? A. Yes. 

Q. And no mischief happened in the viray of fire? 

A. No. 

Q. How high wa$ the thermometer graduated? 

A. 600° was the highest number, and the therthometer 
stood at that, it finished at the top, which was 600^. 
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A Juryman. — Did not your thermometer break? 

A. Once it did, and we were troubled for two days to 
get another. 

J\tr. Serjeant Vaughan. — ^You could not make a fire of it 
all you could do? A. No. 

Q. Did the thermometer break in the boiler,, or not? 

A. I do not know whether it was broken by accident or 
how, I believe it was done by accident; but I cannot say 
how it was broken. 

A Juryman. — Was the thermometer broken at the time you 
had this great heat? A. No, it was whole, 

Q. Then the thermometer rose to the greatest heat? 

A. Within one or two degrees. 

Q. Did it go down again? A. Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Blossett. 

Q. At this time there was a pipe fixed in the boiler to carry 
away the vapour? A. Yes. 

Q. At first there was not, you say? A. No. 

Q. How soon after the experiment first began, Mras it that 
the pipe was put? 

A. I will not be sure whether it was the first or second 
time ; but after the first time it was so offensive it was impos- 
sible for the men to work, and it was 3~ inch diameter pipe, 
which took it to the tub of water, and from that it went up 
the chimney. 

Q. That was done early in the course of the experiments ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Do you know the size of the fire 
on these premises? A. No. 

Q. It was a larger fire than you uded in proportion? 

A. Yes, our boiler was twelve feet long, and the fire-place 
two feet six inches square. 

Q. Was your fire larger than Messrs. Severn's? 

A. It was. a great deal larger. 

A Juryman, — Do you know how many gallons of oil were 
in the boiler? A. Eighty gallons. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — The boiler you used was larger 
than that boiler? {pointing to the model). 

A. Yes, I think it w:as according to the pattern of this. 

Q. But the quantity of oil wias eighty gallons? 

A . Yes, that was what he put in first. 

Q. Did you put in the same quantity of oil afterwards? 

A. No: there were nine gallons, or something more con- 
sumed, it was wasted and consumed, and some mixed with 
the sugar, and then we put in about nine gallons to supply it. 
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Q. What time of day did these boilings take place? 
A. Sometimes at nine o'clock, and when he gave the orders 
and could not attend till ten, I lit the fire. 

Q. Till what time in the afternoon were they continued? 
A. About two in the afternoon. 

SAMUEL WILKINSON, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr, Pollock. 

Q. Are you foreman to Messrs. Taylor and Martineau, 
chemists and engineers? A. Yes, I am in that capacity. 

Q. What are they? A. Chemists and engineers. 

Q. Were you directed by them, in tlie month of February 
last, to take charge of any oil vessel? 

A. On the 15th of February l&^st, I received orders from 
Mr. John Taylor, to make experiments on oil. 

Q. When did you begin the experiments? 

A. Mr. Martineau, one of the partners in the firm, wished 
to try a boiler, as nearly as possible representing that boiler, 
I believe. 

Q. In point of fact, when did you be^in? 

A. Mr. Martineau tried this boiler with a small quantity of 
common whale oil. 

Q. On what day? 

A. It was on the Saturday afternoon Mr. Martineau tried 
this, which was the 13th of February. 

Q. Were you present? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. On the 15th you began the experiments, what was the 
quantity ? 

A. On the 15th, Mr. John Taylor came from his house to 
the manufactory in White-cross-street ; I received orders to 
add a quantity of oil to the oil Mr. Martineau had boiled on 
the Saturday afternoon. [ added a large quantity, I suppose 
about two thirds more than had been in the vessel and boiled. 

Q. What quantity was there in the whole? 

A. Varying between twenty and thirty gallons. 

Q . Will you describe the vessel, what sort of a vessel was it? 

A. Excepting a dome top, the vessel was as nearly like 
that as possible, there was a pipe at top to convey any 
vapour that might arise, it was suggested there would be some 
arise. ^ 

Q. Have you got the dimensions of the vessel ? A. Yes, 

Q. State how long, and wide, and deep it was? 

A It was three feet long, fifteen inches wide, and fifteen 
inches deep ; made of wrought iron. 

Q. Was it made of wrought iron united by rivets? 

A. Yes, it was. 

u 
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Q. Did ^ou continue your observations upon this for any 
length of time? 

A. Not upon this experiment, only for one day, or some 
few hours in the course of that day ; it was to endeavour to 
know, for Mr. Taylor wished to know, whether a certain quan- 
tity of common oil, mixed with that oil which had been boiled, 
would produce inflammable vapour at a low temperature. 

Q. This was on the 15th? 

A. On the 13th, at fifteen minutes past eight in the morn- 
ing precisely. 

Q. What was the result of that? 

A. Mr John Taylor was present when the fire was put 
under it, the thermometer had to go a long away through the 
boiler ; we could not ascertain the temperature till we came 
to about 100°, and from 100^ to 280", there was a vapour 
arising, with a good deal of noise, in the boilen 

Q, What was the result of that one experiment? 

A* In the presence of Mr. Taylor, and I believe Mr. Tay- 
lor himself applied a light at the top of the tube, the vapour 
did not appear inflammable, and there was no appearance of 
flame with a light applied until we came to a temperature of 
280 degrees 

Q. A minute or two ago, when you spoke of some thing 
and 180" did yoii mean 180" or 280"? 

A. I said from 100" to 280". 

Q. Was that what has been said, called permanently in- 
flammable? 

A. 1 do not know sucli a thing, the vapour at 280" took 
fire in sudden gusts, as an explosion, the vapour did not con- 
tinue on the top of the tube, out in sudden gusts ; as the ex- 
plosion took place in the boiler, the flame issued by the apr 
plication of a light. 

Q ; What do you mean by an explosion in the boiler ? 

A . In making a fire under this oil, I found, when it came 
to a temperature between 280" and 300", there was a noise 
like fat frying in the boiler, and when the vapour that was in- 
flammable issued from this tube, there was a sudden concus- 
sion in the boiler, which 1 call an explosion. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — When the fire was a{^lied to 
the tube what happened ? 

A. As this concussion took place in the boiler, so (the va- 

Epur spread itself ill flame, in proportion as it was inflamma- 
le, and went out immediately. 

Mr. Pollock. — Holding the candle as you did occasionally, 
there were these appearances? 

A. It went off like lightning, as much as ever I saw any 
thing. 
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Q. Was that the whole result of the experiment? 
. A. Mr. John Taylor proved the thermometer by boiling 
water, and it was secured to prevent its falling into the oil, 
when the temperature was at 280°, and from that to 340°: 
The thermometer was broken by me in taking the man-hole 
door from the boiler. I endeavoured to keep the bulb of the 
thermometer where the mercury was gone, to see whether it 
was broken by the oil or not, 1 found that was broken, which 
could not have been occasioned by my hand. 

Q. How high was the thermometer graduated? 

A. I do not recollect, but it was above 700°- I believe as 
high fis 900°; if I mistake not, it had an open top to it. 

Q. That is the result of the first experiment? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you commence another experiment, which you 
coi^tinued for many days? 

A. After the thermometer had broken, Mr. John Taylor 
thought it would not be a fair experiment with that oil : I 
then received orders to empty the boiler, and well clean it 
out, as Mr. John Taylor saw there was a strong probability 
of the vapour coming from that; he washed the boiler per- 
fectly clean, and I put in about 33 gallons of whale oil. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — New, or old ? A. New. 

Mr. Pollock. — When did this second experiment commence ? 

A. On the 16th of February . 

Q . You say you cleared out the boiler an4 put in 33 gal- 
lons of fresh oil, and then you began ? 

A. Yes, about that Quantity. 

Q# How many days aid you continue the experiment? 

A, Twelve days, I believe. 

Q. How many hours each day was it heated, or did that 
vary? 

A, The fire was generally made at six o'clock, or a little 
after — between six and seven, and it went about eleven hours 
a day. 

Q. It was heated about eleven hours each dav ? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it suffered to cool during the night r A. Always. 

Q. What was the highest degree to which the oil was car- 
ried during this experiment, on any one occasion ? 

A. Five hundred and seven degrees ; to my knowledge it 
never was abpve that, it was kept for some days below 400°. 

Q, But it never on any occasion exceeded 507^ ? A No. 

Q Now will you state the progress of your observations 
upon the oil from day to day, and when you observed it to 
be inflammable, and what results took place? 

A . It probably would be tedious to mention all my remarks. 

Q: On the first day, what was the highest degree of heat to 
which you carried it? 
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A. Three hundred and eighty degrees. 

Q. Did any inflammable vapour come from it during that 

day? 

A. I did not observe any; I tried it several times. 
Mr. Scarlett. — ^Was there a tube over it? A. Yes. 

Mr. Pollock. '^Wha.t was the height of that tube? 
A. I am not prepared to say what it was then exactly — I 
should suppose it was about four feet. 

Q. On the second day, what was the highest degree of heat . 
to which you carried it? 

A. Three hundred and seventy-five degrees. 
Q. Did you, on that day, observe any inflammable vapour? 
A. The vapour was slightly inflammable at 375°, as it was 
before at 280**, in the other oil. 

Q. On the third day, how high did you carry the experi- 
ment? A. Three hundred and ninety -five degrees. 
Q. Did you find it inflammable then? 
A. Not at all. 

Q. On the fourth day, how high was the temperature? 
A. Three hundred and eighty degrees. The lowest tem- 
perature that it was inflammable that day, was 358**. 
Q. Are you speaking of the fourth day? A. Yes. 

Q. The fourth day, the lowest temperature at which it was 
inflammable, was how much? 

A. Three hundred and fifty-eight degrees; and it was more 
inflammable at that than it was on former occasions. . 
Q. On applying a light to it, it burned? 
A. At 360^ by applying a light to it, it burned, and lasted 
for some minutes on the top of the tube. 

Q. Was it on the fourth day, or when was it, you made 
any observations as to any effect in raising the fire oriskly or 
slowly? A. On the fourth day. 

Q. Then did you remark a difference between raising the 
fire gradually and briskly? 

A. Yes, I tried the experiment. 
Q. State the result? 

A. it continued, with the same oil as yesterday, at 358%- 
the vapour very inflammable when it was 360^; the vapour 
took fire by applying a light, and it lasted some moments^ and 
at 380° the vapour was scarcely inflammable. 
Q. Did you repeat that more than once? 
A. No: but during that experiment I made no remark 
upon it I believe I did repeat it 

Q. On the fifth day, what was the highest temperature? 
A. Three hundred and sixty-five degrees? 
Q. Was it then inflammable, or not? 
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A. The vapour was inflammable at345^ 350**;, and 365^; it 
continued to be inflammable from 345" up to 365". 

Q. Did you carry it beyond 365"? A. No. 

Q* On the sixth day ? 

A Vapours strongly inflammable at 345°, that is stronger 
than it was yesterday, or the day before, at 360°. I applied a 
light to the vapour in the boiler, in the presence of Mr. 
Ferraday, which took fire, and lasted some moments, in the 
boiler. I unscrewed the tube, and applied a light to the 
hole in the boiler, and it burnt in the boiler. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — The vapour burnt? 

A. The vapour burnt in the boiler. 

Mr. Pollock — ^Did you state the highest degree to which 
you carried it on the sixth day? 

A, Three hundred ^nd sixty degrees is the highest tempera- 
ture, I believe. 

Q. On the seventh day, just state the highest degree to 
which you carried it at all, and the lowest degree at which 
you found it inflammable? 

A. It was suggested by Mr. Taylor and others, that it was 
proper to take twelve gallons out of the boiler, which was 
done. 

Q. What was that done for ? 

A. It was deemed not a fair experiment^ when compared 
with this boiler ; the oil was deeper in our boiler than in that 
boiler. 

Q. Therefore, to assimilate it to that boiler, you took 
twelve gallons out ? A. Yes 

Q. When was that? A. On the sixth day. 

Q; State, on the seventh day, th6 highest degree to which 
you carried it, and the lowest degree at which it was in- 
flammable? A. At 345" it was slightly inflammable. 

Q. And what was the highest temperature to which you 
carried it? A. Three hundred and ninety degrees. 

Q. Is that lower than you had observed it before to be in- 
flammable? A. I believe it is. 

%ord Chief Justice Dallas, — What was it at 390"? 

A. At 390° it was inflammable; no material difference was 
made. 

•Mr. Pollock. — Was there any material difference between 
the oil at 390" and 335" on the seventh day? 

A. When I received orders to take twelve gallons out of 
the boiler, I received orders likewise to raise the temperature 
that day ; 1 was limited to a certain temperature ; before it 
was never to exceed 400"; I then received orders from Mr. 
John Taylor to carry it to 500^ by the thermometer. 
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Q. On the seventh day, did you observe any difference be- 
tween the degree of inflammation when it was at SSb"" and 
390^? 

A. I made no difference in my journal; and I do not recol- 
lect that there was any difference. 

Q. Did you inflame it at 390*"? A. Yes, 

Q. On the eighth day, how high did you carry it? 

A. To 500^ 

Q. Did you make any observation upon it at that high 
temperature? 

A. At 360** it was inflammable; when it was at the highest, 
I took a rule and measured seven inches and a half from the 
top of the tube, and it burnt like lightning, and spread about; 
I put the rule close to the tube, and at the end I applied a 
li^t, and the vapour spread itself, and took fire very widely, 
without any noise relative to the explosion ; the explosion m 
the boiler was still the same. 

A Juryman. — Was it a continued stream of fire? 

A . As long as the vapour continued. 

Q. Were you obliged to hold a light to it ? 

A. Yes, at intermediate times, when this concussion did 
not take place in the boiler, there was no vapour or flame, it 
was only fire occasionally, as the vapour came from the tube. 

Lord Chief Justice Dauas. — ^Didyou every apply the flame 
to the vapour without finding it inflammable? 

A, Yes, at certain temperatures. 

Mr. Pollock. — State at what temperatures? 

A. I have at very high temperatures observed the vapour 
not inflammable ; but that is because we were not raising it 
with a sharp fire. I could see no other reason, because it was 
always inflammable when there was a sharp fire. 

A. Is that the conclusion you came to? A Yes. 

Q. When it was raised by a sharp fire» it was inflammable 
at a lower temperature? A. Yes. 

Q. On the 9th day what did you observe? 

A The vapour was slightly inflammable at 360'' ; at 497^"* 
the vapour took fire at the end of the worm ; there was a worm 
attached to this boiler by another pipe, beside the pipe that 
was to take the vapour off; the pipe stood up some distance, 
and led off by an union screw, soldered into a lead pipe; 
this was fifteen feet long, passed through a cask of water, and 
at the end of this it took fire at 497**. 

Q« What is a worm tube? 

A. For the purpose c^f condensing water. 

Mr. Pollock. — The pipe goes from the boiler in a spiral 
tube, which is in a tub of water? A, Yes. 
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Q. Thai is the worm tube? A. Yes. 

Q. To condense any vapour capable of being condensed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the end of the worm what did you observe? 

A. At 497^ the vapour took fire at the end of the worm, 
and continued burning without once going out twenty 
minutes, and burnt six inches in length. 

Q* Did you observe during that day, whether what came 
from the boiler was inflammable at 400^ ? 

A. I did not at 400^; at 360^ I did It was inflammable 
at 360". 

Q. On the 10th day? 

A. On the 9th day, I tried to what number of degrees I 
could raise it in a certain time with a middling fire, it rose 
143"* in fifteen minutes, the fire-place was twenty inches long, 
ten inches wide, and ten inches deep, between the bottom of 
the boiler and the bottom of the bars. 

Q# What state had it been at before? 

A, I do not recollect exactly what it was ; 1 do not know 
at what temperature it stood. It was above. 300^ I have no 
doubt, for we generally kept it to 300"*. 

Q. That was during the course of the day, not the first 
thing in the morning? A. It was in the course of the day. 

Q, Therefore you conclude it was above 300*" when you 
began, and you raised it 143** in fifteen minutes? A. Yes. 

Q. On the 10th day, did you observe at what temperature 
(the lowest), it was inflammable? 

A. At 3(45**; at 390^, by applying the light of a taper, it took 
fire, and spread itself like lightning. 

Q. In the course of that day^ did you find it inflammable 
at a lower temperature than 345°? 

A. No : I do not recollect, buf at 360° it appeared to be 
as inflammable as it was at 500° in that day. 

Q. Then on the 10th day, you found that, at 360% it was as 
inflammable as on former days it had been at 500°? 

A. It was so the same day. 

Q. On the 11th day what did you observe? 

A. liii raising the temperature, the fii'st thing in the morn- 
ing, I found it slightly inflammable at 310^ 

Q. TThiat was the Idwest degree at which you found it inflam- 
mable? 

A. Yes, I never foimd it lower than that in the course of 
the experiments. 

Q. What was the highest temperature you took it to that 
day? , 

A. It did not exceed 500* I daresay, but I have not noted it. 
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Q. Did you make any experiment at 50O*? 

A. Nothing particular; i only state here^ as it increased in 
temperature, so it increased in inflammability. 

Q. On the 12th day, how low was it inflammable? 

A. Three hundred and ten decrees. 

Q. Was it slightly inflammable? 

A. Slightly so; I am not aware of any difference between 
that day and the day before. 

Q. Did you make any experiment at the end of the worm 
on that day? 

A. I do not recollect that I did. 

Q. I believe, afterwards, another experiment was made for 
a longer time? A. It was. 

Q. Did you at all assist in watching or conducting that 
experiment? 

A. It was under my directions, and I received directions 
from Mr. John Taylor; I saw it put in execution by his 
orders ; there was a person employed to keep it at a tempera- 
ture of 360^ 

Q. What is the name of that man? A. Smith. 

Q. Did you attend to it from time to time, yourself? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Give the date of it. 

Mr. Pollock.— When did that begin? A, On March 8th. 

Q. How many days did it continue? A. Twenty -three. 

Q. As far as you were concerned, did it ever exceed, during 
that time, a temperature of 360*" ? 

A. Once, I think, the thermometer was graduated in five 
degrees, and it was about 363"* ; it did not exceed 365**. 

Q. What vessel did you use on this second occasion? 

A. The same vessel properly cleaned out. 

Q. What oil was put into it? 

A. Whale oil was sent for, for the purpose. 

A. Was it fresh? A. It was from the manufactory. ^ 

Q. It had not been used ? 

A. No : it was a cask that we got for the purpose. 

Q. How many gallons? A. Twenty-four gallons. 

Mr. Scarlett. — How many hours a-day ? 

A. Twelve hours; from six in the morning till six in the 
evening. 

Q. Was it upon that oil that the gentlemen met afterwards 
to make experiments? A. Yes. 

Crossrexamined by Mr. Serjeant Taddt. 

Q. You said you were foreman to Messrs. Taylor and 
Martineau ? 

A. I have acted in that capacity for some time. 
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Q, Are they patentees of any thing ? 

A. Yes^ of a steam apparatus^ and for generating gas from 
oil. 

Q. Steam apparatus for the same purpose? 

A. Yes, to Doil sugar. 

Q. When were your notes made, at the time? A. Yes, 

Q. By yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. The first experiment you mentioned, you only observed 
for a few hours ? 

A. We had not an opportunity of obsetving more; it was 
given up on account of tne thermometer being broken. 

Q. You observed it for a few hours ; was that your expres- 
sion? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you observe what was the quantity of old 'oil that 
was iri the boiler, and what was the quantity of new ? 

A. No. 

Q. You made no observation as to the quantity of new oil ? 

A. Two thirds of new was added to one third of old, I 
suppose. 

Q. It is only your supposition ? 

A. I should suppose there was more than two thirds new 
oil added. 

Q. How was the fire, was it as nearly as you can judge, 
continued of the same intensity ; was it Kept mil ? 

A. We had so bad a draft to the fire-place, we had a 
great deal to do to get it hot at all, sometimes, in any time. 

Q. Somietimes you encreased the heat? 

A. I endeavoured to force the draft, by adding to the fire, 

Q. At other times, was the fire kept in nearly the same 
state ? 

A. It depended upon the temperature by the thermometer. 
Sometimes I was obliged to throw water on the fire to damp 
^it ; and if I knew I had a quick fire, and I thought there was 
no probability of keeping it at that temperature, I threw 
water on, or it would have encreased in temperature, which I 
did not want. 

Q. Was the same oil kept in during these whole twelve 
days? 

A. Yes; only once taking twelve gallons out, there was 
no addition made. 

Q. Did the oil in all other respects remain the same? 

A. Precisely the same; there was a man-hole door, the 
same as that boiler. 

Q. Did you observe the diminution of oil? 

A. I did not. 

Q. How much oil was wasted during those twelve days? 
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A, I do not know. 

Q. I observe^ that on the second day, you say the vapour 
was slightly inflammable at 375° ? . A. Yes. 

Q. And on the third, you said, that at 395°, not at all in- 
flammable ; can you account for that at all? 

A. No, I cannot; it was the case, and that is all I know 
about it. 

Q. You consider that an increase of temperature caused 
the increase of inflammability? 

A . That depends on circumstances. I do not know whether 
it was not the case that I got it up by a slow fire ; I cannot 
say whether I did, or did not ; nor did I think it necessary to 
make the remark. 

Q. You cannot, by any observation you made, account for 
the fact, that, on the second day, the vapour was slightly 
inflammable at 375°, and on the third day, at 395°, it was not 
at all so? A. It was not. 

Q. On the tenth day, you say, that at 360° it was as in- 
flammable as at 500° on the same day, can you account for 
that? 

A. No ; I had an opportunity of making observations upon 
it, and I observed it. 

Q. Increase of temperature did not increase the inflam- 
mability ? 

A. It might have been gained by a sharp fire; I cannot 
speak to that. x 

Q. On the fom'th day 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas^ — Were the different days in 
point of temperature nearly the same, or wasthe atmosphere 
more or less charged with vapour on different days ? 

A. I know that some days it was more inflammable than 
others. 

Q. You did not make use of an hygrometer? 

A. I did not. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy. — This was the same day, the tenth, 
that you tound it as inflammable at 360° as at 500". 

A. Yes. 

Q. Turn to the fourth, you say the vapour took fire by 
applying a light, and lasted some minutes at 360"" ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you call that a permanently elastic gas, or a vapour ? 

A. It is only a vapour. 

Q. Not a gas? 

A. I cannot answer that; I cannot say whether it is gas or 
vapour, it came from the surface of the oil; whether it is 
vapour or gas I do not know. 
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Q Have you sufficient information to inform me whether 
it is a vapour or a gas? A. I have not. 

Q. Would not vapour condense in the tube ? 

A. I have every reason ta believe that it did condense i|i 
the tube? 

Q. In a leaden tube r A. No, an iron tube- 

Q. What was that which passed through the worm vessel ? 

A . It was lead, which was screwed on by a coupling screw. 

Q . When you applied light to that which passed mrough 
the worm tub, did you apply it at the end of that which was 
lead, or that which was iron? A. That which was lead. 

Q. The other tube at the top was iron I 

A. Yes, wrought iron. 

Q. Do you know whether that which is properly called 
vapour, does condense ; and that which is properly called 
gas, does not? 

A. I should suppose that which was pure gas would not 
condense. 

Q. I understood you to say, that this vapour which you 
saw did condense ? 

A. It did condense. I do not know that that vapour that I 
saw condensed, but some vapour in the tube did condense, 
which I supposed was the inflammable vapour. 

Q. There was a condensation of vapour vnthin the tube? 

A. At times, but that returned back into the boiler. 

Q. How was this fire-place set with respect to your boiler, 
was it applied to the bottom only, or was it spread round the 
sides, or how? A. The same as it is in that boiler. 

Q. ^ou cannot see the bottom of the boiler? (The oil 
vessel was entirely enclosed in the model.) 

A. I can see how it acts. 

Q. Does that fire-place extend the whole length of that 

boiler? A. I should suppose it did. 

Q. Why do you suppose so ? 

A. Because I do not see any draft, or any thing that is 
likely to let the smoke away from it any other way ; I do not 
see anything attached to the boiler to take the smoke away. 

Q. Therefore you suppose the draft goes the whole length? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was yours the whole length? A. Yes. 

Q. Did it come up the sides ? A. It did not. 

Q. Only extended under the whole of the bottom? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was wrought iron, with rivets. A. Yes. 

Q. Who supplied you with the thermometer? 

A. Mr. Pastorelli. 
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^ Q. Was it the same thermometer that was broken^ that 
you had again ? 

A. No ; that was quite impossible. 

Q. Did you receive it from Mr. Pastorelli? 

A. Yes, I received it myself; but it was proved before it 
was put into the oil, by hot water. 

Q. Who is Mr. Pastorelli? 

A. A man who makes them, he makes clocks and so on. 

Q. Has he any shop? A. I believe so. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Pollock. 

Q. Were you employed to watch the experiments of some 
oil boiling ? ' A.I was. 

Q. When did you begin? 

A. The 8th of March, I believe. 

Q. How many days did you continue ? 
^ A. Either twenty -three or twenty-four, I will not be po&- 
sitive. 

Q. Who assisted you in watching the experiments? 

A. A person of the name of Wilkinson. 

Q. Wilkinson assisted ? A. He superintended me. 

Q. How early did you begin to light the fire? 

A. At six o'clock in the morning. 

Q. How long did you continue during the day? 

A. Till six in the evening. 

Q. Had you a thermometer ? A. Yes. 

Q. How high was that graduated? 

A. I had orders to carry it no higher than 360°, 

Q. Had you a thermometer that would enable you to obey 
those orders ? A . Yes, I had 

Q. How high was it graduated ? 

A. / cannot understand. 

Q. How high did it go? 

A. I never took any notice of it in that respect. 

Q. Did it go as high as 400°? 

A. Yes, 500° most likely. 

Q, What was the highest point you do not know,? 

A. I net?er looked at <Aa<. 

Q. How high did you keep the oil during the time that you 
watched it, for twenty- three or twenty-four days ? 

A. From 45° to 60°, I generally contrived to keep it as nigh 
as 1 could to 60°, but sometimes it might be 45°. 

Q. What do you mean by 45** ? 

A . It might drop down in consequence of the fire. 

Q. Do you mean 45"* or 345*" ? 
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A. Three hundred and forty-five degrees and three hundred 
and fifty, and between that and 60*, I generally all through 
the piece tried to keep it. 

Q. Can you say whether it ever exceeded 365"* ? 

A. No^ it once stok-a-head of me 363** or 364*". 

Q. But you are sure it never got to 365** during the whole 
time? A. No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Stephen. 

Q. What is your usual employment? 

A, I have been at sea most of my lifetime. 

Q. Were you ever employed upon a process of this sort 
before? A. Never. 

Q. Do you know what oil was put iii this vessel ? 

A. It was whale oil, but I cannot tell you the name of it. 

Q. Do you know where it was got? A. No. , 

Q. Where was the thermometer got that you used? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. When did you attend this, to perceive the heats to 
which it rose; how many hours a day did you attend it? 

A. Twelve hours, I made up the fire immediately after six 
o'clock. 

Q. Were you by it the whole time? 

A. I was, even at victuals. 

Q. And jour attention never off it ? 

A. No, 1 could not, I must keep-a-watch, or it would have 
got too far over, or i^K} far under. 

Mr. Pollock. — You had nothing to do but watch ? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Mr. MICHAEL PARRADAY, 

(Assistant in the Laboratory of the Royal Institution,) Sworn, 

Examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. Do you assist Mr. Brande? A. Yes. 

Q. You also assisted Sir Humphrey Davy. A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made chemistry your study ? 

A. Yes, for the last eight years, every experiment of Sir 
Humphrey Davy was made with me. . 

Q. Had you any particular knowledge of the substance of 
whale oil, before you made experiments^ upon it ? 

A. Not a particular knowledge. 

Q. When did you first begin to make any experiments 
upon it? A. May I refer to my notes. 

Q. If you please ; were your notes taken at the^time ? 

A. These are notes, from notes taken at the time; on 
February the 9th, was the first note I have taken, I may have 
made a slight experiment a day or two before that. 
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Q. Had it^ in the course of your chemical enquiries^ fallen 
in your way to enquire the properties of oil in various stag^es 
of heat, before this time? A. No, not at all. 

Q. Were you at all aware, before you began your experi- 
ments, that the oil produces different results, according to the 
number of times that it has been exposed to fire ? 

A. I knew nothing of the results ; my suspicion was, that 
different results from what were known would take place. 

Q. What was your experiment on the 9th of February? 

A. It was on train oil, an experiment to ascertain the tem- 
perature at which the oil would bum at the surface, a sort of 
mtroductory experiment to any knowledge of oil. 

Q. Did you take fresh oil ? A. Yes. 

Q. What did you find? 

A. The oil was heated in an open pan, and was combus- 
tible at the surface at 480^. I beg your pardon, it is com- 
bustible, if confined, at 480% but not when open. 

Q. Can you tell us, at what temperature it is combustible, 
if in an open vessel ? 

A. Four hundred and ninety degrees. 

Q. Explain what you mean, by combustible at the surface? 

A. The vapour which arises from the oil is combustible at 
that temperature. 

Q. Does that go off at once, or bum any time? 

A. It will burn constantly, the temperature being kept 
up, 

Q. There would be a flame at the top of the oil^ as long as 
you kept it at that temperature? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ascertain that to your conviction? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you afterwards try any experiment upon oil that 
had been formerly exposed to the action of heat? A. Yes, 

Q. This oil that Mr. Wilkinson has spoken of? 

A. I made an experiment that may not be called for. 

Q. Have you ascertained that oil, which has been exposed 
to heat many successive days, produces a different result, 
as to combustion, to what it does when fresh? A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me, at what point fresh oil boils? 

A. I cannot answer that question so correctly as others 
have; because a good thermometer will boil before the oil 
will ; but it is somewhere about 600°. 

Q. What is the point at which mercury boils? 

A. Rather before the boiling point of oil, about 600°. I 
doubt too much the graduating of thermometers, to swear to 
the time oil will boil : I do not think thermometers .measure 
high temperature correctly. 

Q. When the mercury boils, it ceases to become an index ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you ever distilled oil? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the production of that? 

A. After the oil is received and condensed again^ it is much 
more inflammable than before. 

Q. What is the first substance that rises from it in the pro- 
gress of distilling ? 

A. It is the vapour of the oil which condenses again^ and 
which itself seems to contain different substances ; the vapour, 
when condensed, is afterwards capable of being separated 
into different substances. 

Q. Is any one of these substances of an inflammable nature? 

A. They are all, except water, more inflammable than oil 
itself: I h^ve got some of it. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — The vapour contains all the 
ingredients? A. Yes. 

Q. Does it contain them in the same proportions? 

A. No: there are different combinations of the elements 
produced, which have different properties, I have only brought 
two of the products. 

Mr, Scarlett. — What are these? . 

A. This is naptha; when purified it has the same specific 
gravity, and is equally combustible. 

Q. Is that some of it purified? A. Yes. 

Q. If you were to take off the stopper of that, it would bum 
immediately ? 

A. The atmosphere within this phial is combustible, and 
would take fire immediately. 

Q. Even in its cold state? 

A. Yes, without any addition of temperature. 

Q. Is that one of the products of the oil after distillation? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. That you yourself have produced? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it produced by old oil, or fresh oil? 

A. By pure train oil. 

Q. Have you ascertained that you can produce, from oil 
that has been repeatedly heated, the same substance at a lower 
temperature ? 

A. Yes, the oil, heated to 360° for twenty-four days, pro- 
duced the same substance in distilling it half an hour, at a 
temperature of 400% and for a moment it rose to 410** ; we 
obtained this substance from it, we could not continue the 
experiment any Ipnger, for a strong heat arose on the oil, 
which passed into the receiver. 

Q. At a temperature of 40O*, or from that to 410*, you got 
the same substance which new oil required a higher tempera- 
ture to produce ? A. Yes. 
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'Q. Were you present at any experiments on that oil, at 
Mr. Wilkinson's: 

A. Yes, that experiment from which we obtained the naptha 
was made at the same time, in the presence of several chemists. 

Q. What other experiments dia you make upon that oil, in 
that state, to throw any light on the nature of its substance? 

A. Having ascertained that it produced naptha, the object 
was, to see the effect of the encrease of temperature ; it had 
been at 360" all that morning I understood, and on rising to 
410" it gave out a great deal of vapour; the bumping and 
thumping described occurred, and it gave out a greiit deal of 
mixea vapour. 

Q. Did you try whether that vapour was inflammable? 

A. It was considerably so. 

Q: Do you distinguish the vapour from gas? 

A. Certainly, and also vapours from each other ; there were 
two vapours there. 

Q. What were the distinct vapours? 

A. There was in the first instance, a great quantity of 
aqueous vapour ; and I have no doubt there was a consider- 
able vapour of this substance, from this pipe ; the result was, 
perhaps, permanent gas ; vapour of this substance on aqueous 
vapour ; we could separate tne aqueous vapour from the other 
by holding a cold vessel over it, and by destroying that, the 
inflammability was encreased. 

Q. I want to know what time it took to raise it to 410^ f 

A. I really do not know, for being engaged in distilling, 
and that requirinff great care, I did not attend so directly to 
the care of the oil boiler. 

, Q. Prom what you observed in your experiments, and your 

general knowledge, in your judgment, does the procesa of 
eating oil, in proportion as it is continued longer, become 
more dangerous ? 

A. I cannot have a doubt upon the svibject; after seeing 
the naptha in the experiment, for twenty -three days. 

Q. Can you tell us whether the inflammable vapour you 
spoke of, is heavier or lighter than the atmosphere? 

A. The vapour of the distilled oil is heavier than the at- 
mosphere, and so is the vapour produced by the naptha, it is 
no uncommon thing to know, that inflammable vapour is 
heavier, though inflammable gas is lighter. 

Q. This reservoir that the oil was boiled in, we have heard 
described, it had a tube? A. Yes. 

Q. To which is connected a pipe? A. Yesr. 

Q. What height was the tube at the time you saw it ? 

A. About two feet from the boiler. 
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Q. Two feet from the top? 

A. Yes, perpendicular on the top of the boiler. 

Q. That tube would pass off the vapour, which a candle 
was applied to light? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you catch any of the vapour in a vessel? 

A. In a pewter vessel, the vappur passed over the end of 
the pipe. 

Q. Did you then try the application of light to it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. It inflamed within the vessel, as we expected,'it inflamed 
throughout the capacity of the vessel. 

Q. Supposing the vessel had been of the capacity of this 
steam-bin, and the vapour had been collected m it, arid by 
any accident a light applied to it, in your judgment, would 
it all have inflamed ? 

A. I do not know the size of the real bin. 

Q. Supposing it to be in proportion, supposing the vessel 
you used was to the real bin, as this is to that ? 

A. I should not be surprized if it did inflame. 

Q. Supposing it was filled with such vapour? 

A. Then it must inflame ; if it were filled with nothing but 
the vapour, it would not bum, but if there was common air it 
would. 

Q. After you had tried the experiments you have mentioned, 
was any experiment tried of neating a vessel, to see what 
effect was produced upon the oil itself? 

A. They rose to 410% and the emission of vapour was con- 
tinued, the heat was continued to get a stronger vapour, but 
instead of that we got the oil out. 

Q. At what degree had it arrived before you got the oil out? 

A. During the boiling, and when we begun to look at 
things, the temperature was 460"*. 

Q. After it had boiled out and your alarm subsided, you 
observed it? A. Yes. 

Q. In what way did it issue out from the pipe? 

A. It passed out in jerks, it was thrown out by a rapid 
concussion in the boiler ; from the appearance of the retort, it 
was natural to expect it would be so, the formation of the 
vapour expanded and threw out the oil. 

Q. Did you see the oil issue out from the tube? 

A. It issued out and struck the ceiling. 

Q. At what height was that? 

A. I think the distance was four or five feet, I do not know 
exactly, I think it was about five feet fi^m the end of the 
pipe to the ceiling; it was a sort of irregular fouritain. 
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Q. And the highest temperature you could observe was 460*? 

A. The lowest we observed wa3 460*, the oil ran iiito the 
lire, and the fire was very much encreased by it at the time 
this boiling happened. 

Q. Had the oil, running into the fire> any effect to put the 
fire out? 

A. 1 did not observe any thing of the kind. 

Q. I suppose a gjeat mass of cold oil would put the fire out ? 

A. I have no doubt you could put a fire out with oil, 
though at a temperature of 460°, it would be rather difficulty 
unless an apparatus were contrived fi>r it. 

Q. Upon the result of the experiments you have made^ do 
you conceive it to be a safe plnoeesis to be employed in the 
boiling of sugar ? 

A. I am soiiy to say, after hearing so much excellent evi^ 
dence^ that I cannot say so ; I thought so till I made these 
experiments, I cannot consider it so now. 

Q. They have satisfied you to the contraiy? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you heard the description of this, that there was 
a pipe that passed up here, and went to a certain distance up 
that steam-vent, and terminated at a distance of two feet in 
the steam-vent? A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment, if this cauldron of oil was forced by 
a hot fire for twenty minutes, or half an hour, and vapour 
formed that rose up the tube, what eflfect would that produce, 
do you think it would find its way out at the summit? 

A. It would depend upon the state of things in the steam* 
vent. 

Q. Supposing thfe sugar-pan fe intot boiling? 

A. If there is no draft, it it is a valour or hepthia it must, 
d^did. 

Q. There catmot be a draft if there is no steam ^^oin^tup it? 

A. The chance of a draft is diminished by puttiYig 'the iron 
chfmnies in different flues. 

Q. If a cold substance be put in here, and that is to bfe 
heated by the oil passing through it, it would take sometime 
bcffiyre it would emit any steam ? 

A.I should ima^ne so, I have nefver seen thfe process. 

0. If the pump nas not been set to wdrk^ and no heat ap- 
plied, no steam can arise ? A. Certainly not. 

Q. Then, in your judgment, the vapour would descend 
without some counteiracting cause to^throw it up ^ A. Yes. 

Q. You have heard the descriJ)tion given by a witness 
about the fire forcing its way out of 4he window and ^rising 
up, I beg to ptit a case to y6u ; supposing that 'by any acci- 
dent the vapour has descendaS, and found its wiay to 'the gas- 
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-liglllt here^ land that k waA to inflame «uddenly^ in y^^ 
would that have the effect of forcing it out of the window? 

A. Yes^ I should expect such an effect 

Mr. Scarlett. — Just shjew the Jury the effect of the explo- 
sion of the naptha? 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^There is no necessity to light it. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — We have so much theory^ we 
ure going to ha.ve some practical chemistry. 

A Juryman. — One of the Jury says, he will not believe it 
till he sees it. 

Another Jtmfman.—l do not say that, but I wish to see it. 

j]M r. Farraday having lighted a small piece of taper, put 
it into the phial, which, a-fter one or two attempts, produced 
a feeble lambent flame of a blueish yellow colour, which ex- 
tinguished the taper, ^nd immediately expired ; — a most of- 
fensive smell being at the same time perceived throughout 
the court] 

Mr. Scarlett. — If that w^e heated to a high degree, would 
it exhibit a greater vapour ? 

A. It would not have been miore combustible, you would 
have more of it. 

A Jmyrmn. — What woirid the colour of that vapour be in 
the dark? A- White — the colour of flames vary. 

Q. What colour would come from the bin lighted with 
that? A. I can shew the colour. 

Q. Would it be a light flame ? 

A. A pale yellow flame — all flames become blue by dilu- 
tion nearly, there are few. exceptions. 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^Was the inflammation that took place, when 
you applied. a light to the vessel that had got the vapour, ac- 
companied with 9, noise or without? A. Without noise« 

Q. Is that the case when vsipour of this sort does explode? 

A. In a loose way ; the noise depends on the portionx)f va- 
pour inflamed ; if coi^ned, or if the mixture be perfect an4 
accurate it will;have noise; the less rapid the combustion the 
less the noise. 

Q. So that to make a noise, there should be a particular 
mixture of atmospheric air? 

A. And it should be confined* You may make explosion 
without noise, and generally speakings it would be a. silent one> 

Q. Have you made any exjieriments upon the comparative 
heat at which sugar and oil vrill emit any vapour? 

A. Yes, I made some experiments on the 12th of Febru- 
ary last. 
' Q. What was your experiment as to sug^r ? 

A. I could get no inflammable vapour from sugar below 
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400^. I could not get with a syrup^ inflammable vapour 
below 440". 

Q. What distinction is there between sugar and syrup ? 

A . On hearing the evidence of yesterday, I made an expe- 
riment on sugar alone, last night, I could get no inflammable 
vapour below 420*. I was surprised to see the temperature 
at which it was obtained, there is every chance that a varia- 
tion will take place, I had some at 440" ; if the heat were 
continued on sugar, it may produce an effect similar to what 
it would have on oil. 

Q . So as to give out inflammable gas at a lower temperature ? 

A. Yes ; or if sugar had been heated highly at first, and then 
suffered to cool and heated again, it would give out gas at a 
lower temperature, I think . 

Q. You think this process of heating sugar by oil, is more 
hazardous than the ordinary mode? 

A. I cannot help thinking so. 

Q. State your reasons for thinking so? 

A. I should have thought it dangerous from the mere 
chance of the effect of long heat on the oil, and from knowing 
the oil itself was rendered more combustible by the long heat, 
and the emission or theproduction of an inflammable vapour 
at low temperatures. TThe experiments of Mr. Taylor would 
also strengthen my opinion, that it was a dangerous process, 
and the production of the naptha is a decided circumstance in 
forming my judgment on the subject, knowing the properties 
of this vapour. 

Q. Having got that at the temperature of 410*, leaves no 
doubt on your mind it is dangerous? 

A. Yes; and when it is attended with the danger of the 
oil boiling over, there cannot be a shadow of doubt on my 
mind, that it is a dangerous process. I do not know whether 
I should advert to another cause. I wish to relieve myself 
from opposition to the respectable evidence given ; my opi- 
nions are in opposition to theirs. I would refer to the danger 
of leaving the boiling, and the circumstance of the oil being 
heated more rapidly than other fluids, or at least than water. 
I found that my own train oil requires only half the quantity 
of heat to raise it to a certain temperature, that water does. 

Q. You mean oil that has before been heated? 

A. No, recent oil ; I state that, to excuse my difference of 
opinion from others. Again, although this is obviated' in a 
great measure, by the exposure of open iron vessels to the 
air, because there the heat is lost very fast by the dispersion 
of the air, as is the case with the safety lamp referred to 
yesterday, yet still, in a boiler covered by brick-work, there 
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is no reason to suppose the oil is at all difficult to heat at 
high temperatures; I mean about the boiling point of oil^ 
when the external part is covered by brick- work, and wifl 
retain heat. 

Q. You are not of opinion that it is more difficult to heat 
the oil in proportion as the temperature is encreased ? 

A. / think not. 

Q. And your reason is something connected with the brick- 
work ? 

A. It prevents the dispersion of the heat from the surface 
of the boiler. 

Q. Do you think a small additional application of fuel 
would raise it suddenly to a high temperature? 

A. That would depend upon the quantity of oil. It was 
stated yesterday, that oils at high temperatures required more 
heat than those at low temperatures ; I know no reason for 
that. 

Q. Is your experience contrary to that? A. Certainly. 

Q. You have experienced the contrary? 

A. To some extent; oil heats more rapidly than water. 
Ctoss-examined hy Mr. Solicitor General.. 

Q. Do you mean to say, that after oil has got up to a cer- 
tain temperature, continuing the same degree of heat for the 
same time that was employed at a lower temperature, there 
will be the same proportion in the encrease of heat? 

A. That depends upon circumstances. 

Q. Suppose it tooK ten minutes to raise it from 400* to 
420% with a certain quantity of fire, continuing the same fire 
for the same peripd, would it get on to 440**? 

A. It would depend on the way the boiler is cast, and the 
size of the fire. If I take a source of heat much higher than 
the oil has required, and economise that by covering it, it 
will increase. . 

Q. The heating cause is of course greater than the heat of 
the oil? A. Yes. 

Q . Supposing the heating cause to be, during the whole pro- 
gress, greater than the heat of the oil, I ask whether it will 
get on as rapidly from 430" to 440% as from 400" to 420°? 

A. It cannot, unless the source of the heat be much higher 
than the heat of the oil. 

Q. Then as you advance in the temperature of the oil, you 
must advance in the temperature of the heat? 

A. So many degi'ees, unless your source of heat be much 
higher than the oil. 

' Q. As you advance in the temperature of the heating 
cause, so, likewise^ in the same degree, it is /difficult to add 
to it? 
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A. I do not see that. 

Q. If you get your fir^ to 700 or 800*, ik it not more dif- 
ficult then to add 100^? 

A. The temperatures of fire are much greater than those 
of oil. 

Q. I ask you if it does not recjuire more difficulty and time 
to add to a fire intensely biymmg^ than to one of a lower 
power? A. Yes. 

Q. So that the proposition of other witnesses is corre^, 
that in proportion as you add to the heat^ you diminish the 
facility of augmtsnting it? 

A. Certaiiuy ; but the statement is not correct as a general 
one. 

Q. The general statement of experiment from every wit- 
ness called was^ that it was difficulty after you ^ot the oil 
beyond a certain temperature^ to add materially to it ; do you 
agree or disagree with that opinion? 

A. In the material poitd I do not agree with that. 

Q. Have you made any experiments to ascertain that&ct? 

A. In the oil kt Whitecross Street^ the diffi^^ence was so 
small it did not attract my attention. 

Q. Have you made experiments to asc€»rtiun whether the 
accessions ot heat at a hign temperature are not more difficpR 
than at lower ones? A. No. 

Q. And yet you give your opinion 6n the pointy in opposi- 
tion to all the evidence of yesterday ; but, being embarked in 
the cause, you are rather zealous : supposing sugar not to be 
in a state of boiling or emitting vapour, and the temperature 
of the sugar-house greatly above the outward air, will these 
not be a current up the chimney? A. Certainly. 

Q. Though there is no vapour from the sugar? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Perhaps you know it is an object to keep the tempera- 
ture as high as possible during the night? 

A. / do not know that. 

Q. The oil keeps a considerable temperature during the 
night? A. Yes. 

Q. Then in that case, there would be a considerable draft 
Bt four o'clock in the morning? A. I cannot say that. 

Q. The place is shut up during the night, to retain the 
heat ; in the morning the men go in,, and open the lower 
doors, by which the cold air is let in, is not the consequence 
of that that the hot air will rueih up the vents? 

A. I should expect it. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Dr. Franklin on air up and 
down chimnies, tells us that . 
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Mr. Solicitor Gmeral. — Did you make your experimeints 
upon oil that had l)een heated m a mass^ except that given 
you by Mr. Wilkinson ? 

A. I made some on oil I heated myself^ for a short time 
only. 

Q. The experiments generally were made on the oil fur- 
nished you? A. Yes. 

Q. If in whale oil you mixed k portion of that which had 
been distilled^ would not the whole mass be more easily in- 
flammable? A. I should expect so. 

Q. And would not the whole mass distil at a lower tempe- 
rature? A. No. 

Q. Would it boil at a lower temperature? 

A. Yes, at first, till the distilled part went off. 

Q . Would not that combine with the other parts ? 

A. It will separate by distillation in great part, I expect. 

Q. Are ytm confident of that? 

A. I can only judge from my knowledge of chemi^ry. 

Q. If a combination of that kind took place, would it not 
be a chemical combination, so as to effect the whole mass ? 

A. I i^ould expect not, but I cannot say. 

Q. According to your opinion, the process would go on in 
that way for a <x)nsiderable time ; it would boil eaarlier ? 

A. Yes. ^ 

Q. It would inflame^ooner ? * A. Yes. 

Q. Do you liappen to know whether sulphurieaeid is used 
to purify oil? A. I do not know. 

Q. Suppose it were so used, would it have the effect of 
altering the oil, and make it boil at a lower temperature ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You x^annot give an opinion on that ? A. No. 

Q. Yon have heard that it is used to purify oil? 

A. 1 have heard that it is used, in some way, in oil. 

Q. Is not that naptha very offensive when it explodes? 

A. Yes. If perfectly burnt it is not very had. 

Q. Suppose it went off by an explosion? 

A. it would ibe very ninpleasant. 

Q. A large mass of it would he very offensive? 

A. rcamiot say whether a /aiTge maasyrovlAy in a smaU ex- 
periment it is 80. 

Q. Then it^wouia be more in a large mass? 

A. ThaVdoes not tdaays follow. 

Q. But in ^your judgment it would be very offensive? 

A* I should expect it vrould. 

Q. That substance is not^propevly called naptha? 

A. No ; but this is similar ito it. 
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Q. With respect to the gases of sugar, you do not mean to 
say the experiments stat^ yesterday were incorrect — the 
sugar may have foreign mixture in it ? 

A. I do not mean to impugn the evidence of yesterday, 
only to state my experiments. 

Q. When you speak of inflammable vapour, do you mean 
gas? 

A. It is inflammable gas/ I should presume ; it is inflam- 
mable gas mixed with aqueous vapour. 

Q. You say that the vapour produced by the mixture 
before you, is more heavy than atmospheric air, in what 
proportion ? 

A. I have not ascertained that, it is a very light gas, it sinks 
rapidly. 

Q. That depends on a variety of circumstances? 

A. It depends upon its weignt. 

Q. Can you form any opinion upon the subject? 

Lord Chief Justice DaUas. — Does it not likewise depend 
upon the degree of heat, and consequent density of the air ? 

A. Not the weight of the vapour. 

Mr, Solicitor General. — Can you form any opinion as to the 
i^ecific gravities of the two ? A. No. 

Q. You say, before you tried any of the experiments on 
the subject, you thought it was a very safe process ? 

A . I had not turned my attention much to it, btU I thought so , 

Q. But in consequence of these experiments, which you 
have made with a view to give evidence here, you have come 
to these conclusions. A. Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. The Solicitor General has put to you, whether the eil 
at a certain temperature where the fire is given, does not ad- 
vance more slowly than at a lower temperature ? A. Yes. 

Q. If the fire is 1000^ and you want to raise oil to 600^, it 
will travel fastest at first? A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that true with every other fluid? 

A. There are other circumstances, the quantity of vapour 

given off, the elastic matter, whether gas or vapour, carries off 
eat with it; and in sugar that vapour is more abundant, and 
therefore, carries off more heat than oil. 
Q. And therefore it would take longer to heat sugar than oil ? 
A. I speak of the ratios ; their capacities of retaining 
the heat are different. 

Q. Ceteris paribus, all liquors rise in proportion to tijie 
heat? A. Yes, if none is lost by radiation. 

Q. Have you ascertained sufficiently, that the oil often 
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exposed to fire^ and allowed to go cool again^ advi^nees more 
rapidly to any given temperature ? 

A . "So, I hav^ not ascertained that. 

A Juryman. — There is one observation you made I do not 
understand — you say, when the thermometer was at 460^, the 
oil rose out of the pipe four or five feet^ and then descended ? 

A. It rose to the ceiling. 

Q. And got into the fire and made a flame? A. Yes. 

Q. How did it get into the fire? 

A. It passed by the side of the boiler^ it arose upon the 
boiler, and washed down. 

Q. Then it was not closed, as that is ? 

A. The boiler itself was not closed, the sides of the boiler 
were left bare to the air. 

Q. And the oil went down by the side of it? A. Yes. 

Q. Then it was not on the principle of that boiler ? 

A. iVb, it was not in that form. 

Q. If the oil could get to the fire, the fire must have been 
exposed to the external air? 

A. It ran between the boiler and the bricks. 

Q. You say it made a considerable blaze, but I do not 
think oil falling on that boiler would go into tiie fire ? 

A. No. 

Q. I^ could not be air-tight? 

A. No, there were crevices between the boiler and the fire. 

A Juryman. — ^Their fire could not have been made on the 
same pnnciple as that? 

Mr. Scarlett. — It was brought as nearly as could be to that, 
to give it the same proportion of heat. 

A Juryman. — I conceive the experiments of the last wit- 
ness do not apply to such a boiler as this. 

RICHARD PHILLIPS, Esq. 

(Lecturer on Chemistry at the London Lutifntion.) Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Blossett. 

Q. You are a chemist, in what situation are you employed? 
you are a professor of chemistry. I believe? 

A. I am a lecturer on chemistry, at the London InstitutioUr 

Q. Have you tried experiments with oilv? A. Yes. 

Q. You are a professor at the Royal Military College? 

A. I am. 

Q. Have you made any experiments upon oil ? 

A. I have made some experiments. 

Q. Have you tried those experiments with fresh oil, and 
oil that had been frequently boiled ? A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you observed any difference with respect to the 
combustibility of the.one and the other, at certain degrees of 
temperature? A. I have. 

Q. Have you made experiments privately by yourself? 

A. Yes, I have, to b certain extent. 

Q. When did you begin to mafke those experiments? 

A. I do not recollect the precise date, I Uiink about two 
months since. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. The result of the first experiment was, what has been 
generally stated, that recent whale oil boiled at 600° and 
emitted a vapour, continually inflammable vapour. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain when oil boils. 
* Q. Because mercury boils before oil? A. I believe it does. 

Q. What experiments did you try byyounelf on thitt oil, 
that had been before heated ? 

A.^ The first experiment was this, I heated in a retort to 
360°, during about thirty hours ; I cannot answer for an hour 
or two, about half-a-pint of whale oil for about thirty hours, 
up to 360°; the reason of my heating it to this point will, 
of course, be obvious : after I had so done, I should state, how- 
ever, that the oil had thickened considerably, and become 
darker, that is to say, it was thicker when it was cold. I then 
heated it pretty suddenly up to about 500° and there distilled 
over, at that temperature, u volatile oil ; this oil, I have a 
specimen of, this is a portion of it \jyrodtunng it.'] 

Q. Did you observe at what temperature any combustible 
matter arose? 

A. Not at that experiment. But I wish to state the result 
of this experiment : this oil, though it appears extremely fluid 
now, if taken into a cold atmosphere, becomes solid; this 
shews that the oil having been heated only for thirty hours, 
had undergone a very considerable change, for a volatile oil 
is produced from it at 500°, which is solid. This is one 
among the numerous effects that have been noticed in oil. 

Q. Were you aware of that fact before you tried that 
experiment? 

A. No: I knew that heat produceid certain changes, but 
the nature of them I was ignorant of. 

Q. When did you make an experiment on the degree of 
combustibility in the vapour from oil ? . 

A. About six weeks ago ; a private experiment, 
Q. At what degree oi temperature did you obtain a com- 
bustible vapour, from oil that had been heated before } 
A. Do you mean for a shoit time, or a long time.? 
Lord Chief Justice Dallas.-— Boih, 



A. Thi« is combustible at about 500° ; that is the tempera- 
ture at which it gives a vapour i and oil that has been heated 
gives it out at 4W°. 1 hefited to about 400^ or 410°, some of 
' the oil that has been frequently alltided to as having been 
heated to 360^ for twenty-three days, and I found this give 
out an inflammable vapour. 

Mr. Solicitor General. -r—This is the public oil? A. Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — And oil heated 360°, for many days? 

A. Yes% . 

Q. That gave inflammable vapour at 400°? A. Yes.. 

Q. Did you examine that vapour particularly, to ascertain 
whether it was vapour or gas ?. 

A: 1 have no. doubt it was entirely v^^our^ and not gas ; 
because the temperature was not sufficient, in my estimation, 
to convert oil into gas. From that experiment which 1 first 
described, and from this public experiment, I argue, that by 
the action of the heat a part of the fixed oil is converted into 
volatile oil, and, when Br greater heat is^ applied to it, it is 
given out in the shape of vapour. 

Q . Did you make any experiments as to the relative weight 
of the vapour, compared with the common atmosphere? 

A . I saw, evidenUy,. thai the vapour of oil would fall a little, 
it appeared heavier,, foe combustion - took place below the 
orifice from which it issued. 

Q. Which proves the vapour was then in the act of de- 
Bcending? A.. Unquestionably. 

Q. You assisted at this public experiinent? A. I did; 

Q. You heard* Mr. Farraday's account? ^ 

A. I heard a good deal of it. 

Q. What occurred? 

A. The oil which had been heated up to 360°, was put into 
a retort, it was then heated up. to about 400°. 

Q. The retort you speak of?* 

A. It Vas a small glass one, to try the experiment. Some 
of the oil was put into the retort and heated to 400°, in the 
manner described by Mr. Farraday, and the effects produced 
were such as he has spoken to, a volatile oil was produced. 

Q. Did you see the oil spurt up? 

A. Yes, from a pipe twenty- two inches firom the top of the 
boiler. 

Q . Was that pipe firom the boiler jn which the oil had been 
boiled? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the fire? A. Yes^ 

Q. And the nature of the boiler? 

A. Yes, I saw the general construction of it. 

Q. How was the fire applied? A. I did not examine that. 
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Q. Did you hear Mr. Parraday's opinion respecting the 
vapour descending? 

A. I did; and I have no hesitation in sayings that if the 
bin were filled with vapour, or any portion of vapour, from^the 
oil, it would of course bum ; but not with explosion, I should 
think. 

Q. Would it bum with the sort of flame the first witness 
described? 

A. It would be precisely such an appearance as that which 
has been described by the two witnesses, I forget their names, 

Q. The witness who described the flame? A. Yes. 

Q. Considering that, and the experiments you have made, 
and the precise nature of the machine befwe you, is it your 
opinion, or not, that it id a machine of a dangerous nature ? 

A. I certainly think so, differing, as I do, fi*om high 
authority. 

Q. Were you aware, before you made these experiments 
on oil that had been heated for a long time before, that such 
qualities belonged to oil in that situation? 

A. I did not Know the precise effect, I knew it changed in 
its nature. 

Q. But you did not know the nature of the change ? A . No. 

Q. Have any other experiments been tried by other 
chemists ? 

A. I think not, or I should know the result. 

Q. You are not aware of the experiments having been 
tried? A. Certainly not. 

Q. It was a new thing to you? A. Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Solicitor Gs|(erjll. 

Q. That in your hand is thick, when it is cdldl 

A. Yes; there are some volatile oils thick ii^hen they are 
cold, oil of aniseed is; this is formed at 360°, and distilled at 
500°. 

Q. That is the distillation? A. Yes. 

Q. It has never become quite solid? 

A. Nearly as solid as butter; it was so, in a room this 
moraijig, but the temperature of the court has liquified it. 

Q. You have mentioned that this vapour has been delivered 
out by the old oil, is it delivered out in considerable quantities? 

A. Very considerable; it is formed in large quaittities, I 
think. 

Q. Of course, all that goes off in vapour in that way, is 
subtracted from the oil ? ' 

A. There is a great deal of water formed at the same time. 
Q. Where is it formed from ? 
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A. By a portion of the oxygen and hydrogen uniting. 

Q. Still rormed from the material of the oil ? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the quantity of oil in this public mass you 
were operating upon ? 

A. I understood it was about twenty-three or twenty-four 
gallons. 

Q. At the temperature of 400^, what quantity would be 
given out in four nours? 

A. I cannot say^ a considerable quantity. 

Q. If 400° would produce inflammable gas, 360^ would 
emit vapour? 

A. Not one of the volatile oils that was attained, but a 
greater heat produces it. 

Q- What was the lowest point that it emitted vapour at ? 

A. We continued it but for a short time. I did not 
examine it, except towards the conclusion. 

Q. Were you present every time the public experiment was 
made? A. It was made but onqe. 

Q. How long? 

A. We were there several hours one morning. 

Q. That was the only time that you were called on? 

A. That was the only time I was at the experiment. I 
called once or twice to see how it was going on . 

Q. It produced a large quantity of vapour? 

A. Wnen heated to 460°, it gave out aqueous vapour, and 
inflammable gas. 

Foreman of the Jury. — ;You have said, that if the vapour 
which passes through the pipe, from the retort, had come iii 
contact with flame, it would take fire? 

A. No question of it whatever. 

Q. Then, considering that that pipe is carried up sixteen 
feet, into a wide brick flue, could you conceive that, without 
coming in contact with flame, it could, upon any occasion, or 
any how, get on fire? 

A, Not without coming in contact with flame ; but the oil, 
as in the public experiment, would be forced out by sudden 
ebullition, and run down to the fire, and take fire. 

Q. In such a fire place as that? 

A. Yes, certainly, more especially if the man, seeing the 
danger in which he was placed, had taken out the tire, for 
then there would probably be^ inflamed fuel in the ash-hole ; 
and, therefore, I can see extremely well, how such an accident 
could happen. There is another reason why I consider it 
more dangerous than the common mode of heating under the 
pan, which is this, I have made many enquiries, and have 
never been able to hear that any accider^t has happened from 
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the sugar boiling over ; and I have made experiments repeat- 
edly^ and I never have obtained flame from sugar heated to 
440^; whereas> the oil gives vapour at 400". I made the ex- 
periment this morning, to try whether I could come nearer 
the Gentlemen who have given evidence, 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — You say, you think it is possible, 
ff the oil had spouted out, as you saw at the experiment, and 
had run into the fire place, it might have been tne occasion of 
the conflagration ? A. I have no questii»n of it. 

Q. Or, that if the man had been taking out the fire, it 
might have come down among the ashes ; do you think that 
the man himself, who was at the fire, would be able to afford 
you any useful 

Lord Chief Justice DaUas. — O dear no. 

Mr. Salicitar General. — No: any body can judge of it. 

Mr. Scarlett. — My learned friend will answer it m his reply. 

A Juryman. — How high did the other go? 

A. About seven feet, and in this larger boiler there were 
100 gallons, and the force would probably be in some ratio, 
as to the quantity. 

Q. What time would it require to effect that? 

A. A few minutes after it was heated to 360^ supposing 
they were at work at that, and the pump stopped in twenty 
minutes ; I am certain, by a strong fire„ the oil would spout 
out at the end of the tube. 

Q. If the fire had been lit only twenty minutes? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas — This applies not to the night in 
question, but to the general questioa, 

Mr. Scarlett. — There is no evidence when the fire was 
lighted. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — There is evidence from whence tha 
Jury will infer when it was lighted. 

A Juryman. — ^We have evidence it was out at night. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — Will your Lordship allow me to ask 
this witness one more question ; did you maice any particular 
observation as to the increase of the degree of heat in the oil, 
from 360", in the course of twenty minutes, at any time? 

A. It was heated in twenty minutes, from 360^ to 460% at 
which temperature it issued from the boiler. 

Q. The length of the pipe, I think you say, was t^o feet? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And from the top of this pipe, it rose up, how many 
feet? .A. Five feet. 

Q. And was stopped by the ceiling? A. By a girder. 

Q . That was the height at which it actually rose, from the 
pipe? A. Yes. 
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Q. If that pipe had been much longer, what height would 
it have risen to r 

A. It is impossible to tell — if the pipe had been up to the 
ceiling,' it would have gone up. . 

Q. You cannot form any idea from the impetus, up to what 
height it might have been continued, if the room had been 
higher? A. No. 

Mr, Solicitor General.— Wha.t is the length of your pipe? 

A. Twenty-two inches. 

Q. When you had raised it to 360*, what was it like? 

A . A boiler. 

Q. Surrounded with fire on every side? 

A. It was only heated, at the bottom. 

Q. Was there a communication for the flames at the'side. 

A. I believe not: I have no recollection about it. 

Q. In raising it from 360** to 460®, in twenty minutes^ you 
did that by encreasing the fire? 

A. Yes, we were going to raise it. 

Q. With as much exertion as possible? 

A. With heat enough to produce the effect; we were going 
to try the effect of heating the oil up to 500°, rapidly. 

Q. And you did all you could to raise it? 

A. There was a very good fire. 

Q. Did you leave it as it was? 

A. The fire was encreased, unquestionably, intending to 
raise it to 500^ 

Q. Was the pipe dipped into the liquid, or not? 

A. I do not Know that. 

Q. Whether it was dipped into the fluid or not, you do not 
know ? 

A. I do not know; I have no reason to suppose it was.' 

Q. You made some experiments on the sugar: was that 
refined, or raw? - A. Both. 

Q. Did you find the same temperature necessary to pro- 
duce gas, in one and the other? 

A. I have produced gas from neither; the temperature I , 
carried it to, of 400® 

A Juryman. — You do not know whether the pipe was im- 
mersed m the oil, or not? A. I did not look. 

Mr. Scarlett. — We will shew that; but the last witness 

explained that it was not: [^To fVilkinson.^ How was 

the pipe put in ? 

A. It did not go below the plate that formed the top of 
the boiler; it was screwed at the top of the boiler. 

A Juryman. — It was not immersed in the oil? 

A. No, it did not go beyond the top plate, to my know- 
ledge. 
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Q. Was it a continual stream of oil that went out? 

A. No^ it emitted inflammable vapour^ and while it was 
coming through the top^ it came^ as oefore described of the 
inflammable vapour. 

Q. It was not a constant stream? 

A. No, it came through by jerks. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett.^ — How was the fire applied ? 

A. Only to the bottom of the vessel. 

DOCTOR JOHN BOSTOCK, 

(Lecturer an Chemistry at Quif$ Hospital,) Sworn. . 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Hullock. 

Q. You are a physician? A. I am. 

Q. Have you applied yourself to chemical studies for any 
length of time? A. For many years. 

Q. Were you ever a lecturer upon chemistry? 

A. At Guy's Hospital. 

Q. Did you ever make any experiments with respect to the 
nature of oil ? 

A. I have made some formerly; but not, perhaps, very 
much in point to this present subject. 

Q. Were you ever present, lately, at any experiments in 
point? 

A. I was present at, what has been called, the public ex- 
periments at Mr. Taylor's. 

Q. When was that? 

A. On the forenoon of last Thursday. 

Q. Was that the first time you had been there? 

A. It was. 

Q. At what period of the day did you go? 

A. I think it was about twelve. 

Q. And how long did you continue there? how long did 
the experiment, which was the object of your attending there, 
continue? 

A. The whole series lasted till between four and five o'clock. 

Q. Between four or five hours? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you have the goodness to state to us the nature of 
the experiments, which you there witnessed, in your own way? 

A. The two main objects were, first of all to observe what 
change was produced on whale oil, after being long subject 
to a moderate temperature; the second was, to observe at 
what temperature a volatile or inflammable matter wa3 given 
out from oil that had undergone this change; we were in- 
formed that Mr. Taylor had subjected oil to a temperature 
not exceeding 360*, or a degree or two above, and that for 
the space of two-and-twenty, or three-and-twenty days. 
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Q. Was that the oil that was then in the vessel? 

A . That was the oil that was then in the boiler. 

Q. Do you remember at what degree of temperature it waa, 
when you went there? 

A. I myself looked at the thermometer, it was a degree or 
two short of 360'— ^57^ I think. 

Q. State, if you please, what course was adopted for the 
purpose of raising it? 

A. The first experiment was, respecting the production of 
the inflammable matter from this oil ; for which purpose Mr. 
Farraday, who was of the party, put some of that oil into a 
retort: the retort was furnished with a thermometer, to mark 
the temperature of what it contained; that was heated over a 
lamp, and the product received into a glass vessel, called a 
receiver. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. -^Specify the quantity upon which 
this experiment was made? 

A. Perhaps half-a-pint; that I say upon conjecture, at a 
temperature of not more than 410°, as indicated by the ther- 
mometer. We observed portions, iii the form of drops, of 
what appeared to be a volatile oil, appear in the receiver; 
this being procured, appeared to be a highly inflammable 
fluid. 

Q. Was flame applied to it? A. Flame was applied to it. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — The moment it is distilled it is 
highly inflammable, there is no doubt of it. 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock. — Did it inflame immediately? 

A . Yes, the retort then became filled, and bubbled up so 
much with frothy matter, that that experiment was disposed 
of. The next experiment was upon the state of the oil in 
the boiler; the oil was reduced to a state like pitch, in appear- 
ance black, and, when cold, apparently denser, and more 
tenacious than recent oil. 

Q. That was the oil in the boiler? 

A. Yes, which had been subjected for twenty-three days to 
a heat of 360°, a little of which was taken out for the purpose 
of observation ; our object was to ascertain at what tempera- 
ture this oil gave out an inflammable vapour ; for which pur- 
pose, we watched the thermometer, and applied a taper to 
the top of the tube, communicating with the upper part of 
that boiler. 

A Juryman. — Was this when the oil was in a pitchy state? 

A. Yes, it was all of it reduced to a black state; but the 
thick consistence takes place when it is cool ; by heat it be- 
comes perfectly fluid. The flame being applied to the top 
of the tube, 1 think many degrees under 400**, there were 
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small jets of fliune ; at a little more than 400", those jets be- 
came more considerable; and at about 445*" or 450"^ they may 
be said to have been very considerable^ taking into account the 
size of the tube, and other parts of the apparatus. We then 
applied an inverted vessel to the upper part of the tube, and 
upon bringing a light to the lower part of this inverted vessel, 
the whole instantly became a flame ; we coiled up a sheet of 
paper in the form of a cap, and just put it loosely on the ex- 
tremity of the tube, and that, in the same way, upon apply- 
ing a taper, became immediately filled with flame. After 
having satisfied ourselves with the emission of gas, at that 
temperature, we then determined to raise the heat, to observe 
the effect of it, and no doubt to our surprise, in a short time, 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, the oil spurted 
out, or darted out, from the end of the tube, in considerable 
quantities ; it was not then very easy to examine the ther- 
mometer, in consequence of this oil dashing about; but as 
soon as we could do it, it appeared not to be more than 
460" or 470% i am not certain which. 

Q. Some persons who were present would take a memoran- 
dum? 

A. Several gentlemen present looked at the thermometer, 
when they could get to see it, but it was difficult. 

Q. Were any means taken to apply the fire, before you ex- 
amined the thermometer? 

A. We opened it to take out some of the fire; we were 
somewhat alarmed at what might be the effect of so violent 
an experiment going forward, and it was found necessary to 
dash cold water upon the front of the furnace, and upon the 
ash-pit, to put it out.' The oil appeared to be catching fire as 
it fell down. 

Q. Do you know whether the thermometer underwent any 
encrease, m the progress of taking out the fire? A. I do not. 

Q. To what height did the oil raise itself? 

A. I should conjecture, the ceiling of the room from the 
boiler might be eight or nine feet. 

Q. Was it stopped by the ceiling? 

A. Certainly, it dashed with violence against the ceiling. 

Q. For what length of time did that continue? 

A. It continued till the fire was reduced, ar^d for along 
time after, without much apparent diminution for some time ; 
speaking in general terms, I should say, for several minutes 
there was no diminution. 

Q. You have heard the nature of this boiler, and of the 
process; in your judgment, is that a more hazardous opera- 
tion than the old process of boiling the sugar in the usual 
way, by fire? 
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A. I am/ perhaps^ no judge of the old method; but I think 
no person could view the experiment in White-cross-street, 
without seeing it was an agent of extreme activity arid danger. 

Q. That is the experiment you have been detailing? 

A. Yes, the facts were, I believe, quite new to all the par- 
ties present, and I believe new to chemists in general, and I 
believe had not been suspected, in a great measure. 

Q. The facts were new to you ? A. Yes. 

Q. As far as you know, were they new to the chemical 
world in general i 

A. I presume the change in oil, by the heat of 360^ for 
some days, is a very important chemical discovery, which was 
not before known. 

Q. You have stated, that the inverted vessel in which you 
collected the vapour, flamed generally ? 

A. Yes, that appeared to be foil of flame^ speaking in po^ 
pular language. 

Q. Supposmg that a vapour of that description, had been 
by any means collected in this, which is called the steam-bin, 
would that go off in the same way by a light applied to it? 

A. I conceive that if it was filled, it would act in the same 
manner; except in the difference of scale, it appeared to be 
a similar kind of process, it was done to unitate it ; it was by 
no means air-tignt. 

Q. In your judgment, a similar result might have been pro- 
duced on a larger scale, in that way ? 

A. The subject is so new, we can but conjecture ; but firom 
the experiments, I should think it probable. 

Q. Supposing that result should ensue from that cause, 
what effect would it produce, in your judgment, upon the 
adjoining windows? 

A. There can be no doubt there would be some eruption 
of flame. 

Q. Have you heard the two first witnesses called, who gave 
an account of what they first saw? A. I have. 

Q. Was the exhibition which they described, and repre- 
sented themselves to have seen upon that occasion, similar to 
that you should have expected ? 

A. I think it was, considering the great difference of scale 
.between our experiments and that. 

JOHN GEORGE CHILDREN, Esq. Sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Polloce. 

Q. Have you pursued the study of chemistry? 
A. I hate* 
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Q. Were you present at the experiment made at White- 
cross-street? A. 1 was^ part of tune. 

Q. Were you there when, the boiler being raised to 460", 
the oil spouted out to the ceiling? A. I was. 

Q. Did you see part of the vapour caught? 

A. Yes, 1 did, previous to its being raised to 460*; at 408^ 
or 410 ; I took no notes. 

Q. Have you heard the evidence given by Mr. Farxady^ 
Mr. Phillips^ and Dr. Bostock? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you concur with them in opinion as to the apparatus 
before you, to heat sugar by oil ; do you consider that to be 
safe, or dangerous? A. Dangerous. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the ordinary mode of boiling 
sugar? A. Merely from report, 1 never saw it. 

Q. Compared with that mode of boiling sugar, are you 
able to form any judgment, whether this plan is more danger- 
ous? A. I should consider it to be more dangerous. 

Q. Do you know the mode in which fire is applied to sugar 
in the ordinary way? 

A. It is applied under the pan, I believe. 

Q. Assuming it is as there described 

Mr, Solicitor General. — Ask hiin whether he was ever in a 
sugar-house in his life ? 

A . I never was : I have no doubt of the fact, but I cannot 
swear to it. 

Mr. Pollock, — Assuming that fact to be so, are you able to 
form a judgment on the subject? 

A. I consider the new process by oil, is the most dangerous 
of the two ; when I consider the state of the oil after louj 
boiling, taking for granted that the oil I saw, oil \hat ha 
been heated at 360" for twenty -th,ree days 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of the two first witnesses 
who saw tne window, and the fire coming out fi-om it? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did the experiment that you saw from the vapour of 
oil, correspond with their description? 

A. I think so, I think the vapour in the steam-bin, would 
have produced the eflfect they have described. 

Q. If, at the time, there were oil running down, what would 
be the effect of that? 

A. I should expect that that would be fired with the same 
cause. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Supposing the vapour is on fire in the steam- 
bin, and the oil running down, would not that encrease the 
conflagration? A. I should think so. 

Mr. Pollock. — Does that model point out to you suffici- 
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ently the mode in which sugar is boiled without the oil, taking 
out that zig-zag pipe, to enable you to form an opinion upon 
the subject? 

A. Yes, taking it for granted this, without the pipe, would 
be the model of a common boiler, if that correctly represents 
the common boiler, it does. 

JOHN TAYLOR, Esq. 

(Chemist and Engineer^ Sfc. Sfc) Sworn. 

Examined hy Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. Are you a partner with Mr. Martineau? A. Yes. 

Q. You are a partner in a patent, have you any patent? 

A. I have a share in two or three patents: one is a patent 
for making gas from oil ; and a share in a patent for distill- 
ing by steam ; and I had a share in a patent for boiling 
sugar by steam, that right I sold to Mr. John Martineau, the 
father of my partner; I have no share in that, nor have I had 
since 1816; it was immediately sold. 

Q. You have not more interest in supporting a patent than 
Mr. Wilson has on the other side? 

Q. I have no interest in any thing connected with the sugar 
trade at all. 

Q. How long have you made gas from oil? 

A. My first experiments were five years ago; I was led to 
them, from my observation on other substances. I am a 
partner in a very large manufactory. 

Q. Have you had a good deal of experience in the processes 
by which oil is altered in its form? A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience of the article, do you think it a 
very safe article to be used to apply heat to any other sub- 
stance? 

A. No, I do not think it is a very safe arti'cle; I did not 
think so some time ago, and my opinion has been confirmed 
since. I considered the subject some time ago, with reference 
to a plan I submitted to apply oil to heat some substances ; 
and we abandoned it, because we thought it dangerous ; that 
was about the year 1816. 

Q. State what your reason was at that time, for thinking it 
dangerous? 

A. We canvassed the thing then a good deal; we thought 
it would be a main objecYfb the plan of carrying it hito manu- 
factories : what we considered would be considered a danger- 
ous agent, and on that account mainly, we agreed to abandon 
the proposal. 

Q. You make use of tar oil? 
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A. Yes^ we distil tar^ aad produce tar oil; I am not en- 
gaged in the manufactory now, but I was within two years. 

Q. Is the oil distilled from tar in a volatile state? 

A. Yes, it is volatilized to distil it, and condensed, it then 
becomes a volatile oil. 

Q. Have you observed, in that state, whether, upon the 
application of heat, it emits any vapour? 

A. Yes, it does, at a pretty high degree of temperature. 
I believe it requires from 500'' to 560"', to boil even tar oil ; 
it is not so volatile as many others. 

Q. Have you observed, at a certain temperature, that it 
emits a vapour? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that vapour inflammable? A. Very much so. 

Q. Can you state whether that vapour is lighter or heavier 
than the atmosphere ? 

A. Heavier: that may be observed by the vapour from the 
end of the worm, it descends in a stream, like a liquor that is 
falling. 

Q. And that is an inflammable vapour? 

A. Yes, part of it is -sometimes elevated in the air in clouds, 
but it generally subsides again after a time ; when hot, it 
ascends, and falls again in cooling. 

Q. Have you ever observed any instance or instances, of 
this vapour having taken fire by accident? 

A. Yes, 1 have: the first, in point of time, was at our tar 
still-house, where the receiver holding the tar oil was set on 
fire, and the only cause of it was, a man passing by within 
three yards, with a broken lamp. 

Q. What was the effect? 

A. I was present immediately after, and it had communi- 
cated by that time to the oil, and set the receiver on fire, and 
burnt the building down. 

Q. Was there any thing like an explosion? 

A. I believe not, but I was not present at the time of thd 
fire. 

Q. Were you present at any other time? 

A. I have seen small portions of the vapour take fire. 

Q. Do they make any noise? 

A. They do not explode like gas, it corruscates more Kke 
lightning : one of them took place on our premises, I was not 
present at it, but I was there immediately before, and imme- 
diately after, and saw the effect, the whole room was blackened^ 
and the windows broken. 

Q. How long before was it you were there? 

A. I had left the room about ten minutes, and there was a 
small pan of tar oil in the room heating, there was no vapour 
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in the room when I left it> that I should have thought danger- 
ous ; I was called by the alann of fire^ I ran to the spot, the 
men had recovered from their alarm, the windows were broken^ 
the room blackened, but every thing was left undisturbed. 

Q. You found every window broKen? 

A. Not every window^ but those nearest the pan. 

Q. The room was blackened? 

A. The whole room ; the bottles on the shelves, of which 
there were a great number, were undisturbed, there was no- 
thing inflammable in the buildJng. 

Q. What state did you find the vessel in, that contained 
the tar? 

A. It had taken fire, I understood, but it was covered up to 
prevent its spreading. 

Q. That tar, if it had taken fire, was stopped? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear any noise? A. No. 

Q. But you observed the windows broken that were near- 
est? A. Yes. 

Q. In the process of heating whale oil, have you had oc- 
casion to observe whether a similar sort of vapour is extricated? 

A. I was led to expect it, but I did not know it. 

Q. When did you make experiments upon it? 

A. At the time the witnesses have stated to-day. 

Q. In your premises? . 

A. Yes: I made some small experiments, similar to those 
mentioned yesterday, and I wished to see a more detailed 
experiment. 

Q. Were the experiments you made before, made upon 
fresh oil? A. They were. 

Q. But from some experience you had in the article, you 
thought, when heated long together, it would produce a 
different result ? A. I thoiight it probable. 

Q. Now the first was on the 16th of February? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you present with Wilkinson when you made any 
observations? 

A. I was present with him on the second morning, at seven 
o'clock, and we added a quantity of recent oil to it, and we 
made, the experiment on which the thermometer was broken, 
and I abandoned it. I ordered the boiler to be cleaned per- 
fectly, and a new charge of recent oil put in, and I then 
ordered Wilkinson to keep up the temperature by another 
thermometer, from 360^ to 400, wishing to see the effect pro- 
duced. 

Q. Was it Pastorelli's thermometer? 

A. Yes ; we had 400 made by him, and I proved some o^ 
them, and found them good for common thermometers. 
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Q. Did you prove the second thermometer before it was 
applied by Wilkinson ? 

A. I believe not; I left it to him to do it; in fact^ I left the 
experiment in his hands. 

Q. Did you^ from time to time^ see the effect produced by 
that oil? A. I saw it occasionally. 

Q. Did you observe there^ after some days^ that it produced 
that vapour at a lower temperature? 

A. Yes, at various temperatures^ from 340^ to 390^. I 
went in and found the vapour inflammable ; I left it to him 
to make a minute of every thing. 

Q. After that you had a fresh supply of oil again, and made 
the experiment after twenty-three days boiling? 

A. Yes, we carrieJ the other experiment up to 500°, and 
then began a new one. 

Q. Now I come to the last experiment, was that all fresh 
oil? 

A. It was, to the best of my knowledge. I saw the cask 
in our yard which we had the oil from ; I desired Wilkinson 
to draw it out, and I believe it was such whale oil as is 
usually to be bought. 

Q. Were you present at the experiments that Mr. Farra- 
day. Dr. Bostock, and Mr. Phillips, have described? 

A. Part of them. 

Q. Did you see the vapour take fire? 

A. Yes, I saw the whole of that; when I came in, the 
gentlemen were distilling the oil in a small retort, and they 
then produced it ; the oil was at 360°, and I said, here is this 
oil, what shall we do with it, and we agreed to raise the 
temperature gradually. 

Q. When die temperature-was raised somewhere to about 
400% did you observe any vapour from it? 

A. At 400"" I did not observe it; a gentleman came in and 
took me away for a few minutes, but at 410* I saw it 

Q. I wish to ask you, whether that vapour appeared to you 
to be the same sort of combustible matter as you had seen 
from the tar oil? A. Just so. 

Q. It took fire in the same manner? 

A. Yes, as inflammable vapours of that kind do. . 

Q. Did it appear to you heavier than the atmosphere? 

A. It did previously, and I have observed it frequently. 

A. Were you present at what the witnesses have stated, of 
the oil bubbling out of the pipe above? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ascertain the degree of heat at which that took 
place? 

A. I saw the thermometer just before, and I think it began 
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at 450'' ; there was a very short period elapsed between my 
seeing the thermometer and that taking place; we could not 
approach the thermometer afterwards^ but we found it 460** 
when we could get to it. 

Q. This was the oil that had been heated for twenty-three 
successive days? . 

A. I understand so ; there was a man put in charge of it 
to do nothing else. 

Q. Prom what you saw of the nature of the article, I must 
ask/ whether that you conceived that the application of it to 
boiling sugar diminishes the hazard, or encreases it? 

A, I do not consider it a safe process. 

Q. I take for granted y<^u are acquaijated with the ordinary 
process of boiling sugarf A. I am. 

Q. In your judgment, does this process encrease or diminish 
the hazard? , 

A. I. think it encreases the danger evidently, because I am 
not aware of much danger in the usual process. 

Q. Do you mean danger in the mere act of boiling the 
sugar? 

A. Yes; a sugar-house is a dangerous thing, but I do not 
think the mere act of boiling the sugar is a dangerous process. 

Q. In what respect is a sugar-house a dangerous thing? 

A. I think the stoves which dry the sugar are dangerous, 
and the sugar drops on the part below the fire, and takes fire. 

Q. You do not think the mere operation of boiling the 
sugar is a dangerous process? 

A. I do not, because I do not think the syrup is inflam- 
mable at all* 

Q. What state do they bring it to? 

A. It is mixed with water, and boiled till it is just dense 
enough to crystallize, solid quantities of sugar separate, but 
treacle and molasses remain. 

Q. At what temperature is that? 

A. About 235% or 240\ 

Q. Do they ever bring it to a much higher temperature 
than that? A. I conceive not< . 

Q. They would injure the sugar if they did? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the means employed to prevent, it rising 
beyond that temperature? 

A. They damp the fire very rapidly, a man watches it, and 
when it comes to the height they want, the fire is drawn out, 
and water thrown on it. 

Q. Have you known it come to 340% or 350^? 

A. No ; I am practical refiner enough to say I never saw it. 

Q. As you have had some experience in manufacturing 
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these oils and substances^ you see the mode in which the 
steam from the boiler is carried off, before it is pumped? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I wish to ask your judgment^ whether you think that 
would^ in all possible cases, carry off the steam, supposing 
there was a passage up ? 

A. There might be a passage up, without an ascendmg 
current ; because, as far as my experience goes, currents are 
so uncertain, they vary from a great many circumstances, 
particularly, where there are more passages than one; one 
may be an ascending current, and another a descending cur- 
rent, it takes place in mines. 

Q. And in the same shaft? 

A. Yes, slight alterations of the temperature alter the 
draft, and that takes place in chimneys. 

Q. You are acquamted with mining? 

A. Yes, I was concerned in it for fourteen years. 

Q. You had a copper mine? 

A . Yes, I have had a great many mines. 

Q. Is that a well known thing in mining? A. YeSi^ 

Q. Sometimes in the same shaft, there is a current up and 
down? 

A. No, a current up one day, and down another day, with- 
out things below being changed. 

Q. You see the mode in which the steam is let off? 

A. Yes. 

Qm And the manner the vapour would be let off, 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment, what would be the effect of a current 
blowing into these places, the lateral vents ? 

A. There is a plan of this kind in mining to produce a 
current, those are generally turned to the wind, to receive it; 
but if the wind turn round, a descending current might 
happen, the wind entering here, point blank, would probably 
be forced downward : 1 should judge that, from knowing 
these kind of things are used in mining. 

Q. Does it not happen sometimes, in an ordinary chimney, 
that without any alteration in the premises below, a current 
of air in a particular direction forces down the smoke? 

A. I have observed one instance lately, accidently, where 
a fire was lit in one chimney, and in the other there was a 
strong down-cast current; there are four flues, one has a 
strong fire, and the other none : it appears not improbable in 
certain cases, that sometimes that might be the case, the 
boiler has a strong fire, and the smoke passes up the air-pipe, 
causing a strong ascending current ; now it appears to me. 
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not unlikely^ that a descending current should take place 
here ; indeed^ we had a case like this in a copper mine of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. Yes^ I had to order an alteration in consequence of this^ 
I was at the s^ot.at^the time it happened. 

Q. What was the effect produced there? 

A. The steam-boiler was much like this, the smoke as- 
cended the common height, and it went up very well, except 
in some days in summer the current altered, and went to tne 
bottom of the mine, this happened occasionally, but seldom ; 
but it endangered the men, and we made an alteration. * I 
mention it to shew these things are very uncertain, and may 
be altered on certain days. 

Q. From your acquaintance with the subject of the vapour, 
what you have seen of it, and the construction of this ma- 
chine to receive it, do you tbink it at all unlikely, that the 
vapour might be propelled downwards after being emitted, the 
distance of sixteen feet from the t<^? 

A. I think the air in the steam-vent was dormant, if this 
of blowing down was. 

JIfr. Serjeant Vaughan. — This question was objected to in 
our case. 

Mr. Scarlett, — I ask whether this is an improbable circum- 
tance to take place :— do you think from what you have seen 
of this, and of steam, that it is a circumstance which might be 
very likely to take place, that the vapour might be forced 
downwards? 

A. If there was no ascending current, it would collect^ I 
think ; a strong ascending current would carry it all up, a 
smaller current would take less, and no current would leave 
it there, 

Q. We are upon causes that would prevent an ascending 
current. In an ordinary chimney, have you known instances 
of change of wind producinff a descending current, and send- 
ing the smoke into a house? A Yes. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — And so in every room, there is 
a draft from the door to feed the fire, and when there is none, 
the air will descend ; therefore, long ago. Dr. Franklin has 
said, there is a tide up and down the chimney, according ta 
the state of the room. 

Mr. Scarlett. — Having seen this machine, and knowing the 
nature of oil, in your judgment, does it add to^the danger of 
manufacturing sugar? 

A. I have thought so long ago, and think so now. 
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Mr. JOHN MARTINEAU, Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Blossett. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the process of refining sugar? 

A . I am not a refiner of sugar^ but I have been for many 
years. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the common process of boil- 
ing sugar. 

A. Yes^ and I believe with all the processes that have been 
brought into use. 

Q. Do you conceive that there is any particular danger 
in the mere act of boiling the sugar in the pan? 

A. I conceive none at all^ I have never considered that a 
dangerous part of the process. 

Q. Have you been a witness to any accident happening 
from it? 

A. I have never been a witness to it^ nor have I ever 
heard of it 

Q. We understand^ however, that sugar-houses are dan- 
gerous buildings, can you tell us where the danger consists? 

A. It consists in the manner of heating the stoves, and the 
floors in the sugar-house, that is the old mode of doing it, 
there have been improvements since. 

Q. That heating the stoves and floors, is not connected 
with the boiling oi sugar? 

A. Not at all, the heating the floors has some remote con- 
nection with the fire under the pans, because in most sugar- 
houses, it is thrown out into the floors from the chimnies. 

Q, Up to what temperature do they keep the sugar in ge- 
neral in the pans to crystallize? 

A. The point at which, when it is brought to proof is 235^ 
varying up to 240**, according to the quality of the sugar. 

Q. It is then perfectly in a safe state? A. Ves. 

Q. Would it injure the sugar to raise it above that tem- 
perature? A. Most materially. 

Q, Is it the duty of the person to take care it is not raised 
above that ? 

A. It is the practice for a man to stand constantly by the 
pan, and he has no business to leave it ; and I do not know 
that an accident ever occurred from the circumstance of a 
man Ijeaving it. 

Q. With respect to filling the pan, is it ever filled full, or 
up to what height? 

A. There are two distinct processes carried on, and as yet 
only one of the processes has been remarked on ; the first 
process in the morning, is that of clarifying the sugar, and 
then the pan is filled to the top. 
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Q. At what height is the sugar kept for the purpose o* 
clarifying it? A. Very little above 210^ 

Q. What ingredients are made use of, how much water? 

A, It varies from a third to a fourth, one part of water, to 
three of sugar. 

Q. Then after that, for the purpose of crystallization, is 
that the second process ? . 

A, Yes, the second process, is boiling the clarified sugar 
down to the consistency necessary for crystallization. 

Q. It is boiled down after clarification, to be crystallized? 

A. Ves. 

Q. To what quantity is it necessary to reduce it in the pan? 

A. The quantity usually put into a pan of the usual size, 
is about fifty gallons, which forms about five hundred weight 
of sugar in each skipping, the panful would be nine boilings 
or skipping of about fifty gallons. 

Q« So that only one-nmth part of a full pan is left in to be 
crystallized? A. Ves. 

Q. Then it is far from being full ? 

A. Yes, it is only a few inches from the bottom, 

Q. It must boil pretty fiercely, to boil over. 

A. The greater fire there is under it, the less liable is it to 
boil over ;. when the fire is slackened by water, the sugar 
rises three or four inches; but the greater the ebullition un- 
der it, the more steady it is; the greater the heat, the more 
rarified the steam is given off, the less likely it is to rise in 
bubbles ; it is only when the steam is condensed iJiat it rises 
in bubbles; when the fire is great it is almost free from 
bubbles. 

Q. Can it happen that it can boil over, if it is at all attend- 
ed to, as it ought to be ? 

A. I do not conceive it possible to boil the quantity of 
sugar in it over: I speak now as a practical refiner ; I am per- 
fectly aware, for I have been in the habit of trying small ex- 
periments with some vessels, and I have found it extremely 
difficult to keep the sugar in the pan, but not so in a larger 
way. 

Q. You .have turned your attention to chemical experi- 
ments ? 

A. I have got a general knowledge of chemistry. 

Q. Having this knowledge of the sugar process, have you 
considered the nature of this invention of boiling, by means 
of oil? A. Yes, I have. 

Q. What is your opinion with respect to the dangers of 
that process, as compared with the former process ? 
. A. Always observing, that I do not think the old process 
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by any means a dangerous one^ I think the plan of boilmg 
by oil^ incurs a ^eater risk; I should have hstd that opinion, 
before the expenments I have seen^ but they confirm my c^i- 
nion ; because they have thrown completely, a new light upon 
the subject, 1 should have thought the introduction of bmled 
oil woiud have been considered dangerous. 

Q. Were you present at the experiments? 

A. Yes, 1 was. 

Q. At the experiment made last Thursday, at White-cross- 
street? A. I was. 

Q. You saw the effect of heat upon oil that had been ^t a 
heat of 360^ for a course of twenty-three day's? A. Yes. 

Q. Should you consider the introduction of a large quantity 
of oil in that state, which had not been subjected to heat only 
twenty-three days, but much longer, into a sugar-house, as 
an encrease of the risk ? 

A. I should certainly consider so; I cannot say to what 
extent, but I certainly shoufd consider it an encrease of the 
risk. 

Q. You saw what the nature of the oil was, and you saw 
the experiment tried? 

A. Yes, I witnessed the whole of them, and the former 
ones also. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Have you the patent that has been 
spoken of? 

A. I am not legally concerned in it. 

Q. You have the beneficial advantage from it? 

A. No, I cannot be considered the proprietor of it? 

Q. Do you use it, in fact? 
' A. No, I am not a sugar refiner at this time. 

Q. It is your father? A. No, neither of us. 

Q. It is your father has the patent? 

A. Yes ; but he is not in the sugar trade at present. I have 
been a refiner for fourteen years, ever since I was a boy at 
school. 

Mr. Serjeant Blosset. — Are you acquainted with the nature 
of these chimnies, the steam-vents, to take off the steam ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it necessary to have dampers? 

A.^ I understand it is, but I have not seen any sugar-house 
so constructed, it is a late invention. 

Q. Do you know the steam that rises from sugar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever take any notice whether that steam always 
passes up the steam-vent, or remains in the steam-bin? 

A. That very much depends upon the state of the weather; 
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sometimes^ for a week or so^ without beiag able to find the 
real cause of it^ the whole of the fill-house will be filled with 
steam^ so that ]^ou cannot se^ across it^ and that would con- 
tinue for a considerable time. 

Q. For how long? 

A. If the weather lasted the same^ it would continue for 
tseveral days; it is a fact well known, that that frequently 
happens. 

Q. Then it is not true, in point of fact, that the steam 
always escapes? 

A. There must be a great deal that does not go up, but 
how much I cannot say. 

FREDERICK DANIEL, Esq. Sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Hullocr. 

Q. Wh^t are" you? A. ^A sugar refiner. 

Q, How long nave you been*in that business ? 

A. Ten or twelve years. 

Q. Have you turned your attention to chemical pursuits 
also? A. Yes, a good deal. 

Q. Were you present at any of these experiments? 

A. No, none of them. 

Q. You can give us some information with respect to the 
old mode of boiling sugar? A. Yes. 

Q- State the way in which that operation is performed; 
what is the first operation ? 

A. Clarifying it; the pan is first filled with water to a cer- 
tain height, and the sugar put into it. 

Q. Auer that process, what quantity of sugar is put in to 
be boiled? A. Commonly a ninth part. 

Q. To what depth will the pan be filled with that part? 
^ A. I should think one-eighth, perhaps, of the whole 
contents. 

Q. To what degree of tetnperature is the sugar catried for 
the purpose of crystallization ? 

A. From 235°, never exceeding 250^- 

Q. Would it be prejudicial to your object, if you were to 
carry it beyond 250**? A. Certainly. 

Q. Is it, therefore, part of your system to restrain the 
temperature within those limits? A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you ever know an instance of sugar boiling over 
when it was going through the process for the purpose of 
arriving at crystallization ? 

A . Yes, certainly, when first put into the pan, I have seen 
it boil over when the solution was weak. 

Q. In what stage of the operation was that? 
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A. In the commencement of the evaporating process. 

Q. At what temperature would it be then? 

A. Very little above 212^ I should think. 

Q. Did you ever see an instance of that sort^ after it had 
arrived at a higher temperature ? A. No. 

Q. Would it take fire at that temperature when it boils 
over? 

A. If it were to run into the fire, it would become desiccated 
and take fire, but it cannot run into the fire, it would run 
over to this part of the pan, which catches any thing that 
runs over. 

Q. It could not take fire till the water was dislodged? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. That is the first part of the process? 

A. At the commencement of the evaporating process. 

Q. Did you ever know it boil over at any ulterior stage of 
the process? A. No, never. 

Q. Now in that process, in the way you have been describ- 
ing, do you consider there is any danger resulting from the 
operation of boiling? A. None whatever. 

Q. In your judgment, what is the cause that renders a 
Rtigar-house a hazardous manufactory? 

A. More particularly from drying the sugar in the stoves, 
and from the heat sent out from the chimney into the floors. 

Q. In your Judgment, is the mere operation of boiling the 
sugar attended with more danger than boiling so much water 
in one of those pans? A. No, I think not. 

Q. You have seen this model before to day? A. Yes. 

Q. You know this is a process for the purpose of boiling 
sugar by oil? A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment, would it be a more dangerous pro- 
cess than you adopted yourself? 

A. Certainly, L should think so. 

Q. Do you Consider the boiling of oil more dangerous than 
the boiling of sugar? A Certainly. 

Q. In any mode of boiling which can be devised? 

A. As far as I know. 

Q. Then in your judgment, you should consider this a more 
dangerous process than that which is adopted by you? 

A. Certamly, I consider the danger as none whatever, by 
the old practice. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — Gentlemen^ considering the 
mass of evidence, it is desirable to adjourn to to-morrow I 
shall have to state all this evidence to you ? 

'Foreman of the Jury, — Of course. 

Mr, Serjeant HuUock, — Have you made any observation to 
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enable you to tell us whether the steam^ which is emitted from 
the sugar-pans^ always escapes by means of the steam-bin? 

A. Not always^ certainly. 

Q. Have you known the contrary sometimes? 

A. Certainly. ' ^ 

Q. And what has been the effect when it has not gone in 
that way. 

A. The whole fill-house has been full of steam^ so that you 
could hardly see your hand before you. 

Q. To what cause do you ascribe that effect? 

A. Certainly, to the weather. 

Q. Has that effect, sometimes, existed for a length of time 
together? A. For several days. 

Q. And you know no other cause but the weather? 

A. No. 

■ 

Mr, Solicitor General. — ^That is, if the atmosphere is in a 
light state, and there is rnuch steam, it will not go out? 

A. When the atmosphiere is loaded, it will not go out. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Nobody will dispute that. 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^Then it is not disputed, when it is likely to 
rain in the morning, it will descend? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Of course, when the air is 
saturated with moisture it will take up less steam. 

ALEXANDER GARDEN, Esq. Sworn. 
Examined hy Mr. Pollock. 

Q. You are, I believe, a practical chemist? A. Yes. 

Q. You were present at White-cross-street, when the oil 
was examined, which had been twenty-three days subjected 
to the temperature of 360°? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the results which have been stated by other 
Gentlemen ? 

A. Yes, and I saw the thermometer indicate a temperature 
of 360°; in a short time afterwards, it was raised to 410°, 
when it gave out a vapour, which appeared partially combus- 
tible, mixed with aqueous vapour ; on raising it higher, it 
started out with considerable violence. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the process of boiling sugar in 
the ordinary way? A. Not in all its details. 

Q. Have you neard it stated ? ' A. Yes. 

Q. Can you form a judgment of the danger of the common 
process, and heating it by oil in the plan ^detailed in that 
model? 

A. I should certainly think the process of boiling by oil, is, 

of the two, the most hazardous. 

2c 
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Q. Did you hear the account ^ven bj the two witnesses, 
who first stated^ thej saw the fire come out? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you form any judgment, whether, it was possible 
for oil vapour, collected in the steam-bin, to produce the ap- 
pearance they describe? 

A. It is difficult to state it, vrithout being acquainted with 
the size of the bin, and the quantity of vapour ; but, if there 
was a large quantity of vapour given out, I should think it 
very likely to produce the effect. 

Q. Does the appearance which they describe, correspond 
with what would be the case, if, as you have stated, a large 
quantity of vapour was given out ? 

A. I cannot say. that, positively, because I have never seen 
any experiment on so grand a scale ; and I think it would be 
very difficult to state what appearance it would really have, 
until I had seen it. 

Q. Without being able to form a judgment, as to an expe- 
riment on so large a scale, are you able to form a judgment, 
of the comparative danger? 

A. I have already stated, I should be inclined to consider, 
that the process by oil is, of the two, the most hazardous. 

ARTHUR AIKIN, Esq. 

{Secretary to the Society for the Enamragement of Art$^ 8fc 4rc.) Sworn. 

Examined hy Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. Are you the son of the late Dr. Aikin? 

A. I am the son of Dr. Aikin, my father is alive. 

Q. Have you ever attended to chemical pursuits? 

A. 'Yes. 

Q. Have you ever made any experiments upon oil? 

A. I have, sotne years a^o; I have not made any with a 
view to the particular question before the Court, but partly 
from my own views ; and, with a view to a legal proceedinff, 
I made some experiments four or five years ago. My expen- 
inents were chieflj applied to the composition of whale oil ; I 
ascertained, that m its ordinary state, besides containing the 
proper oil, it contained, in solution, a quantity of gelatinous 
matter, similar to common animal jelly. I found Siat when 
this was boiled in a pan pretty rapidlv, it burnt, in some 
de^ee, to the pan, as milk does, and distillers wash, and other 
articles, when they ai-e subjected to the action of a fierce fire. 
I found, that in consequence of that, the oil became turbid 
and black, and that that was owing to the charring of the 
jelly which was contained in the oil, at least, that that was 
the first effect : now, it is a fact very well known to chemists, 
that if animal jelly is exposed to such a temperature as to 
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blacken it, it will be decomposed, and a quantity of very vo- 
latile inflammable oil will be given out. This oil was first 
discovered by a certain chemist of the name of Dipple, and it 
is hence known in the books, by the name of Dipple's animal 
oiL When this oil has been subjected to one or two more 
distillations, it then becomes more volatile, and mbre inflam- 
mable, and I have seen it in such a state, that when poured 
into the hand, it will evaporate from it nearly in the same 
manner as aether, or spirits of wine, and that vapour is very 
highly combustible. When viscid liquors, such as the 
common whale oil, are exposed to the action of naked 
fire, in an iron pan, or any otner metallic vessel, the passage 
of the heat, from the fire to the upper part of the fluid, is re- 
tarded in proportion to the viscidity of the fluid and to the 
quantity of carbonaceous matter which it may hold in sus- 
pension ; and in consequence of this, a thermometer dipj[)ing 
into the surface of the fluid, will be a very inadequate test of 
the temperature of the bottom of the fluid, so that the stratum 
at the bottom of the fluid may be in a state of high decompo- 
sition, ^and at a high temperature, while the thermometer at 
the top of the fluid, indicates a considerably lower decree of 
heat; on this account it is, that I think oil is a fluid, which is' 
not adviseable to make use of to raise the temperature of other 
substances by, because it is apt to bum to the bottom of the 
pan, to be decomposed, and to have its temperature varying 
a good deal, between the bottom and the upper part of its 
surface. 

Q. Did you form that opinion long before you heard of this 
case? 

A. I formed the opinion from the experiments I made three 
or four years ago. 

Q. Prom the experiments you have made, is boiling oil a 
substance that is of a dangerous nature? 

A. From my own expferiments I should conclude it to be 
dangerous, and from the very interesting facts Mr. Parraday 
has mentioned this morning, I should consider it much more 
dangerous than I was aware of at first. 

Q. Then the opinions you formed three years a^o, are con- 
firm,ed by the facts you nave heard of the experiments last 
Thursday? A. Yes, very much. 

Q. And not inconsistent with your experiments at all? 

A. No- 

Q. In fact, a portion of the liquid being decomposed, be- 
fore the parts above, has produced different results? 

A. Yes, it does, it is composed of an essential oil, or vola- 
tile oil; and therefore is inflammable, and is capable of ex- 
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panding to a hazardous degree^ at a moderate temperature ; 
therefore^ unless there was a free opening for it to escape^ 
there would be a great risk of the seams of the boiler giving 
way^ and by that means of its becoming leaky. 
N Q. Am I right in supposing, that the decomposition in the 
stratum of the bottom^ which would produce tne volatile oil^ 
would occasion it to be forced througn the mass to the top ? 

A. Yes, distinctly so ; I conceive the volatile oil as soon 
as it is formed, rises into the thick oil, and that, not being able 
to boil at a temperature to raise the volatile oil into vapour, 
it will form a vapour in the upper part of the boiler. 

Q. Prom the experiment you have made yourself, did you 
observe whether that vapour was combustible ? 

A. Certainly, very highly combustible. 

Q. I may venture to ask you, whether you know the ordi- 
nary mode of refining sugar ? 

A. Yes, I have attended at three or four houses to examine 
the. process. 

Q. You know the ordinary mode of applying fire to the 
pan? A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience of the article, and acquaintance 
with the general manufacture, does the application of oil en- 
crease or diminish the hazard? 

A. I conceive boiling the sugar for crystallization in the 
ordinary way^ is attended with very little hazard. I do" not 
think the original danger was much ; but there is a good 
deal of additional hazard, in introducing to boil the sugar, 
a fluid which, I think, is so unmanageable and dangerous 
as pil. 

Q. The danger of this process then, does not lie in the 
boiling the sugar, but in the boiling the oil? A. Certainly. 

Q. From the heating the oil? A. Certainly. 

Q. Is it consistent with your experience, as to the nature 
of this substance, that after being exposed to the actioii of a 
fire several times, it becomes more mflammable, and more 
easily brought to a given temperature, than iu-its fresh state? 

A. Certainly, so 1 conceive, that aftep it has circulated in 

the way described for several days, the volatile part of the oil 

will by degrees become more and more volatile; till it will be 

reduced to Dipple's oil, in which case, it will be inflammable 

, by the mere temperature of the hand. 

Q. So that, in process of time, if this circulation of the 
oil, at from 360° to 400° was to continue, you think without 
a great application of fire, it would become combustible ? 

A. Yes, all that part of the gelatinous substance, which is 
converted into volatile oil will be changed^ J^ to the effect. 
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upon the fat oil; I did not conceive, till I heard Mr. Parra- 
day's experimemts, that the result would have been similar on 
the fat oils ; but now, I think, the whole will become volatile 
to a very considerable degree. 

Q. In proportion as it becomes volatile, does the danger 
encrease of applying fire to it? 

'A. The more volatile it iS, the more explosive it is ; and, 
therefore, the more risk of tearing the boiler asunder, and 
there is a great risk of combustion, in \ case any substance in 
a state of inflammation happens to come in contact with the 
vapour on the boiler. 

Q. Have you been in Court, and heard this machine, and 
this mode oi conducting the vapour, arising from the oil, de- 
scribed? A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware then, that there is a vent from the caul- 
dron of oil, that carries an iron pipe up the steam vent? 
N A. Yes. 

Q. And there the vapour escapes? A. Yes. 

. Q. In your judgment, and according to your experience, do 
you consider it likely, that at some time it may find its way 
into the steam -bin ? 

A. I conceive that the vapour itself, will probably not be 
sufficient to cause a current up or down, but will follow the 
current previously established, in consequence of the state of 
the weather, or the temperature of the house, so that if there . 
is an ascending current, the vapour will go with it, but if 
there is a descending current, the vapour will descend with it. 

Q. Have you known, that the state of the weather pro- 
duces a difference in the state of the current up and down the 
chimney ? 

A. I have personal experience of it, for I have a chimney 
that carries down smoke, in a way very unpleasant to me. ' 

Q. A south-east wind, perhaps? A. Yes. 

Q. North-west it rises? A. Yes. 

Q . Do you consider the danger is encreased by this process ? 

A. It is encreased ; I consider the old plan vety little dan- 
gej'ous, and the introduction of the oil, being unmanageable, 
is| hazardous in the first instance, and the longer it is used, it 
is the more and more hazardous, and at length a very small 
circumstance, I should imagine, would produce an accident. 

Q. Having heard the evidence, if you did hear it, of the 
two first witnesses this morning, who described the flame firom 
the window, do you conceive that to be the natural result of 
the vapour, or any portion of the oil being in a state of con- 
flagration ? 

A. If a quantity of vapour accumulated under wood, or any ' 
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thing of the kind^ with a proper quantity of atmospheric air, 
it would take fire, the heat from that would rarify it very 
much, that would expand it in all directions, and as soon as 
the first blast was over, it would be reduced in its dimensions, 
in consequence of the cooling a column of the vapour which 
has been ignited. 

Q. In your judgment, would it be the natural effect of that 
expansion, to pass through the window and rise up? 

A. Certainly. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Supposing it to pass through 
the window, would it be like what the two first witnesses 
have described ? 

A. I should imagine so, there must have been great ex- 

I)ansion, and as soon as that was over, the flame would col- 
apse and withdraw to the aperture from which it issued, and 
would flame upright ; whereas before, it would go off nesurly 
horizontally. 

Q. Here is a gas light here, which is suspended very nearly 
under this bin ; I will suppose, from any accident, a vapour 
was collected in this bin, and descendea of a morning that 
was heavy, and the vapour were to come in contact with the 
gas li^ht, do you conceive that the result would be such as 
the witnesses describe, ah inflammation and a conflagration ? 
A. I think it is not improbable. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

Q. You mentioned that the oil with the application of 
heat, may be partly decomposed, the part immediately in 
contact with the bottom of the vessel ? A. Yes. 

Q . That must be by a considerable action of heat ? A . Yes. 

Q. Would not the effect of that be to pass off? 

A. Yes : the first effect would be to rise from the hot part 
to the cooler part of the fluid ; if the supervening fluid was 
sufficiently hot, it would pass off, otherwise it would remain 
mixed with it till it acquired a certain temperature. 

Q. At what temperature would it pass off? 

A. That would depend on the degree of the decomposition, 
because the result of the first distillation is to produce an oil 
not so inflammable as when it has been distilled two or three 
times, therefore it depends upon the degree of decomposition 
it has undergone. 

Q. Suppose the part decomposed to be floating in the 
mass, how will it be distilled again ? 

A. Being mixed with the general mass, and therefore part 
of it being mixed with the oil which forms the bottom stra- 
tum, that portion which has been distilled would come again 
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to be distilled^ then it would pass off at a lower temperature 
than before. 

Q. Therefore it would pass off? 

A. After the process had gone on a certain time^ there 
would be a constant giving off of this oil^ in a state of vapour. 

Q. That would pass off as it was created? 

A. Yes, while the oil was remaining at a pretty high tem- 
perature, but in proportion as the oil cooled, then, I should 
expect that this innammable, highly ev^pourable vapour, 
would remain mixed in the oil, and encrease as the oil cooled. 

Q. The first distillation it might not pass off, but coming 
again near the bottom, it would Imve the operation repeated, 
and then have activity enough to pass off, so that this would 
pass off successively as created ? 

A. A portion of it would. 

Q. Would it require a considerable heat to effect this 
decomposition? A. Yes. 

Q. What temperature ? 

A. A temperature sufficient to char the substance. 

Q, What do you estimate that temperature to be? 

A. I can scarcely tell what it is; the temperature which 
evidently exists at the bottom of pans, in various cases, is 
very great, while the thermometer at the upper part of the 
fluid indicates a low temperature. 

Q. What temperature would be required according to your 
judgment? 

A. I have not made the experiment. 

Q. If the mass of the oil is kept in motion, it is less liable 
to this than if it remains quiescent. A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps, by keeping it in motion, that effect would be 
obviated, or nearly so ? 

A. It would be retarded, as the distillers put iron chains 
into the bottom of their boilers, to scrape the rust from the 
bottom, without which the contents of the boiler would be 
charred, the bottom of the boiler would melt out, and the use 
of these chains is to keep it clean. 

Q. Any thing that kept it in motion would prevent this, or 
obviate' it in a great decree? 

A. It would prevent it in a degree. 

Q . This is much more likely to pass off and explode, at a 
high temperature, than a lower one ? 

A. It IS necessary to give some explanation as to that: 
while the oil is at a certain high temperature, the greater part 
of the inflammable oil will be passing through the super- 
incumbent mass of oil ; but when the oil is cooling, a lower 
temperature is adequate to the formation of this volatile oil, 
when it has been once rightly distilled. 
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Q. I ask^ as to its leaving the mass and going off as vapour ? 

A. In proportion as the oil cools^ this volatile oil will 
accumulate m the oil^ so that after it has been allowed to 
cool^ and is again raised to a considerable temperature^ I 
should expect there would be a considerable gust of this 
volatile oil on the first application of the heat. 

Q. You have attendea to the apparatus that is there? 

A . I have seen the model of it. 

Q. If a vapour is created on the surface of the fluid, would 
that impede the operation of the jpump? 

A. No^ I do not think it would. 

Q. It would have no effect? 

A. I do not conceive it would. 

Q. Has this excessive operation the effect of producing any 
alteration in the appearance of the oil itself? 

A. Yes, it will get more and more black, which will be a 
more accurate indication of the quantity of volatile oil that 
has been produced, and the temperature it has been exposed 
to, than the thermometer, because the thermometer only 
shews the temperature of those parts nearest to it. 

Q. The blackness of the oil will not be an indication of 
the quantity of oil that remains? A. No. 

Q. Does it also become considerably thicker? - 

A. Certainly it does: when cold it becomes actually solid, 

Q. But when heated again considerably, it becomes again 

A. Yes, only in proportion as it becomes black it becomes 
turbid, and is less capable of passing easily the heat which 
passes into it from the bottom 

Q. Can you tell us as to the quantity of this volatile matter 
that is produced ? 

A. No, I cannot; it depends, in some degree, upon the 
different kinds of whale oil, some samples contain more jelly 
than others, but they all contain a considerable portion, but 
the south whale oil contains less than the other oil, but all 
the samples of whale oil contain a considerable portion of 
jelly. 

Q. But some contain it in larger proportions than others? 

A. Yes: I cannot say the proportion, but all of them con- 
tain it in a considerable quantity. 

Re-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

Q. Have the goodness to look at that? — (a pot of oil.) 

A. I should expect this was oil which had been exposed to 

jpja high temperature, and in which the jelly and adhuminous 

part is considerably charred, and the oil is fouled; and I 

think it would transmit heat more slowly than previous to 
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tbe thickening and blackness of it ; tb? heat will accuinulate 
more at the bottom. v 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^That at the bottom becomes 
much hotter than that at the middle^ and on the surface^ 
therefore a thermometer at the surface will not indicate the 
heat at the bottom^ and that whidi is in the bottom will not 
rise in vapour to the top^ as it would in water; in boiling 
water the heaviest goes to the bottom^ and the otlier rises^ 
that would not be the case in pil ? 

A. Your Lordship has explained what I mean^ the more 
limpid it is^ the more it wul transmit heat. It has been 
proved by Count Rumford and other chemists^ that the trans- 
mission of heat is retarded by its being solid. 

Lord Chief Justice DaUas.—Goxmt Rumford said, fluids were 
non-conductors of heat ; that is exploded, but they are said to 
be slow conductors of heat ? A. Yes. 

Mr. Scarlett.-^-Will your Lordship allow me to ask him a 
question. The Solicitor General has asked you, whether the 
effect you have spoken of, would take place when the pump 
was going 

Mr. Solicitor General. — No ; I had been told that vapour 
on the surface of the fluid would obstruct the pump, and I 
meant to found another question on it, but it was negatived. 

Mr. Scarlett. — When the pump was going, would the 
danger be greater, or before the pump was set to work ? 

A. When the pump is at work, of course the hot oil is 
made to circulate in the serpentine tube which passes through 
the boiler in which the sugar is placed, and it will give all 
the heat that it gives out to the sugar, as subtracted from the 
oil itself, and there will be less danger of an extraordinary 
quantity of heat accumulating in the oil boiler, while the 
pump is at work. 

Q. Then, in your judgment, the most dangerous period of 
the process, is that in which the oil is brought to its state of 
he^t, and just before the pump begins to work? 

A. Yes, and more especially if the oil had been allowed to 
cool, previous to its being hot ; because, by the cooling, there 
is a quantity of this volatile oil detained m the mass, which 
there is not heat enough to cause it to flow away. 

Q. Supposing it to have been heated the day before, till 
seven or eight at night, and then to cease, and to lie till two 
or three in the morning, and then the party to heat it again ; 
in your judgment, would that period of the heating process, 
before the pump began, be the most dangerous period? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. So thatr, if the engine had not been set in motion, to set 
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the pump at work, and this fire was going on to heat the cSL -, 
that would be just the most dangerous moment? r* 

A. Certainly. /I 

Mr. Scarlett. — [To Mr. Christopher.'] M 

Q. That pot belonged to you once? 

A. Yes: [^A Juryman. — ^Willoughby and Clayton will re- ^. 
main in court.] This was used six times ; it came out of the 
pipes^ the other came out of the boiler. 

Q. This was what was used, in Mr. Wilson's presence, at 
Craven and Bowmans? A. Yes. 

Q. And that was six times heated? 

A. Yes, and when the pipes came out, I caught it. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Was it mixed with me sugar ? 

A. No. i 

Q. You said it mixed with the sugar sometimes? 

A. Yes, but this came out of the pipe; when it was taken 
out, we were obliged to break the joints of the pipes to take 
them out. 

Foreman of the Jury. — ^The Jury are detdroiis to know the 
nature of this burst or fire, and the colour of the flame? 

Lord ChiefJustice Dallas. — [ To Samuel fViUoughby.] When 
the burst of flame came out of the window, was there any 
thing ofpeculiar smell? A. Not that I found. 

Q. What was the colour of the flame? 

A. I cannot tell, any further than the usual fire, the colour 
of the usual fire ; no particular colour, that I took notice of 

Q. It gave you no notion, except that of common fire? 

A. No. 

A Juryman.— Hovr near were you, when the flame burst out? 

A. I suppose I was, from twenty to thirty yards, I cannot 
say to a few yards ; but near upon that : 1 may say thirty 
yards, as near as possible. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — [^To Clayton.'] When you first 
perceived this fire coming out of this building, what was the 
colour of the flame? 

A. It was rather of a reddish colour, the same as any com- 
mon blaze. 

Q. Did it strike you as different from common flame? 
^ A. No, not much difference. 

Q. Did it strike you there was any difference? 

A. No, I did not perceive any. 

Q. Did you perceive any particular smell? 

A. No, I did not. 

The Court then Adjourned at six ©'Clock, P.M. 
till to-morrow at ten o'Clock. 
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, Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — Will your Lordship allow me to ask 
one queston of our chemists; and it is^ wnether^ supposing, 
the fire 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Do you mean^ of all your 
chemists? 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — No, one or two ; whether, accord- 
ing to their judgment, supposing the fi^re broke out in the 
manner our two witnesses described in the street, ^.ny man. 
coD(iing up the street, at that distance, was at all likely to 
have smelt any peculiar smell. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Certainly, that was what the 
Jury asked last night. 

Foreman of the Jury. — It is very important to us; and we 
hope your Lordship will excuse us, if we have any doubts to 
remove ; there are some parts of the evidence upon which we 
wish to receive further information, and we should wish to 
examine the engine-keeper. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — That is May. 

Foreman of the Jury. — And one of the scientific men. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Gentlemen, you have given the 
(question a degree of patient attention seldom equalled, and 
impossible to be excelled; any witness shall be called back; 
it is quite right to get all the light you can on a subject more 
or less mysterious— more than that, I say nothing. 

Foreman of the Jury. — Doctor Bostock says, the subject is 
new, and full of conjecture. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Yes, and he has greatly con- 
sidered this subject, as well as fire, electricity, and a number 
of others. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^The Jury and yolir Lordship will 
take it into your own hands, because the defendants have 
closed ; and to recur to this over and over again is not cor- 
rect : a consultation takes place at night, and this is thought 
necessary. 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock. — You might have had a consulta- 
tion last night — we had none ; and if we had, there would be 
no impropriety in our application. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — We wish to call Mr. Parraday. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens. — Is there any thing new, which has not 
been put before ? 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — ^Your Lordship will put the ques- 
tion. 
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Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — The Jury wish to do it. 

A Juryman — \To Mr. Farraday.'] You have said, that 
there was a volatile oil produced from the vapour-pipe, when 
the oil was in a certain temperature ? 

A. Not a volatile oil — a volatile inflammable vapour from 
the pipe. 

Q. I thought you said, a volatile oil? 

A. I said, it wad obtained from the oil heated in the retmt, 
and from the same oil, at the same temperature, came the in- 
flammable vapour. 

Q. But none* of the oil which you shewed, was produced 
there? 

A. It was not condetii^d there, though it was my opinion 
the vapour was the vapour of that oil, which we obtained at 
a lower temperature from the same oil in the retort* 

Q. Would that vapour, if fired, have exploded? 

A. It would, or have burnt more pr less quietly, in propor- 
tion to the mixture of air with it» v* 

Q. It miist have beeti in considerable quantity to explode? 

A. It must have been in a certain proportion to the air 
with which it was mixed, tp explode. Or it Would not hare 
exploded. 

Q. What proportion? 

A. With reffard to the proportion of the vapour to the 4ir, 
1 cannot speak ; but I can make h judgment from other ex- 
periments, if you will allow it ; widi a gas^ which appears to 
me nearly as inflammable, it requires a fourteenth part, at 
least, to the air, to be explosive, and I will asdume> or sup- 

})ose, that about the same proportion of this va{K>ur would also 
brm an explosive mixture; but it is merely a judgment from 
analog. 

Q. What vapour — ^the vapour firom the pan? 

A. The vapour of the oil, which we obtained at the tem- 
perature of 41(y. 

Q. Would the explosion, in that case^ resemble the explo- 
sion of gunpowder? A. No. 

Q. Not so violent? 

A. No, the explosion of gunpowder is violent in the pro- 
portion of the volume of the gases produced to the volume 
of the gunpowder, which is very great ; many hundred times, 
many thousand times, combined with the rapidity of the in- 
flammation : the explosion of gases may be generally consi- 
dered in the same way, the proportion of the heated gas, to 
the proportion of the gas before it was fired ; may 1 ask to 
hear wnat I said, I think I said, heated gases before th^y 
were fired. I mean cold gas. 
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Lord Chi^ Justice DaUas.'-A will read it : ^e explosion of 
gunpowder is violent in the proportion of the volume of the 
gases produced^ to the volume of the gunpowder^ which is 
very great; the explosion of gases^ may be genially in the 
samie way. 

Q. That is the proportion of the heated gas to the vapour 
before firing? 

A Juryman, — Would the explosion^ if such took place, be 
of a bursting nature ? 

A. Yes^ it would rapidly expand ; when the vapour is 
raised, as it necessarily is, by an mflammation throughout its 
whole extent, to a heat of more than redness, it occupies three 
times the space it did before ; and the explosion is in that 
proportion ; there is an expansion in every direction to that 
extent. 

Q. If this vapour exploded in that manner, would it emit 
any smell ? 

A. All the vapour exploded, would have its smell destroy- 
ed ; the smell belongs to the vapour, and not to the products 
cff the vapour, the smell of the vapour is essential to the 
vapour, when it is exploded it forms other substances. 

Q. In the oil you produced yesterday, and inflamed, there 
was a considerable smell, which we perceived? A. Yes. 

Q- Was that of the same nature? 

A. It was from the vapour that rose from the oil. 
^ Lord Chief Justice DaUas*^-^W onld all vapours exploded, 
have the smell destroyed ? 

A. It would have the smell of the vapour destroyed, because 
die products of the explosion have other properties than the 
irapour exploded. 

Q. Do you mean it enters into new combinations? 

A. Yes, with the air with which it explodes. 

A Jwr^man.—^ Would inflammable gas, produced in the 
same manner from oil, produce nearly a similar effect; in case 
of explosion, would inflammable gas, produced from the oil, 
in a high temperature, have nearly the same effect, in case of 
explosion, as the vapour you have mentioned ? 

A. I should expect it, from the rough experiments I have 
made ;. in all the cases where I have exploded the mixture of 
the vapour of the oil, with the viSfpour of the substance. You 
saw the appearances were nearly similar, but their appearances 
are modified by circumstances, so that you can make one 
more bright than the other in turn. 

Q. Would the gas, exploding in that manner, emit any 
smell? A. Not if burnt. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas — Would not there be some smell? 
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A. From these portions of the vapour not bumt^ but not 
from the portion bumt^ at leasts not a smell of the vapour. 

A Juryman. — Suppose a house blown up with such a va- 
pour^ would not the passengers smell it? 

A. If there was any part of the vapour not exploded^ that 
part would be thrown about by the explosion of the other 
parts^ and smell. 

Q. You think there would be some smell? 

A. It depends upon the circumstances^ that there is some 
part of the atmosphere^ not containing sufficient proportions 
of the air, or vapour to explode. 

Q. In case of explosion, of either the gas or the vapours at 
that high state of temperature ; what colour would the fire or 
explosion be of? 

A. It would be a bright flame, the flame of a candle I 
should expect. 

Q. Not a blue flame? 

Lord Chief Justice Dattaa. — It would be more like the flame 
of a gas-light ? 

A. It would depend a great deal upon the proportions in 
which the mixture is made ; if a small proportion of gas, or 
vapour, is fired with a large proportion of the air, the flame is 
blue, speaking of the vapour already under consideration, as 
you observed, in fact, once or twice in the bottle, it was blue ; 
but, if the proportion of the vapour is larger than already as- 
sumed, ana it be somewhat confined, that has an effect, and 
the flame is somewhat more bright ; but, independent of that, 
the flame is more bright, the colour of the flame will vary, 
from the palest blue to the brightest gas-light; in- &et, the 
gas-light is a continuous explosion of me gas, in the highest 
proportion with the air, and therefore, it gives you a» instance 
of the colour of the explosion, at the brightest point. 

Q. You think, in the phial, there was more air than 
vapour ? 

A. No, there was too much vapour; if that is diluted by 
air, it will diminish the colour of the flame; the colour is 
brightest when the proportions are best mixed for combustion. 

Q. It would be much more easy to inflame the vapour in 
the phial, than to inflame the vapour in the bin? 

A. In either case it was equally difficult ; the flame would 
not descend into this phial, because there was too much of 
the vapour. 

Q. Was all the vapour that was in the phial consumed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for the smell? 

A. Because the bottle was open before I put the flame to 
it, and afterwards. 
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A Juryman, [To Mr. Parkes.'] — You have heard the ques- 
tions that have been put to the last Witness? A. I have. 

Q. Do you concurin all his answers? A. I do not. 

Q. In what respect do you differ from him? 

A. Particularly respectmg the smell. 

Q. Have the goodness to state the difference ? 

A. I do not recollect ever having witnessed an explosipn 
of gases without smell ; I do not mean to say that that is not 
so, but I do not at present recollect any instance. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — What is the smell that is pro- 
duced by a thunder-storm ? it is generally imputed to sup- 
posing rain produced by the two gases meeting, and in a 
thunder-storm there is generally a smell and an explosion ? 

A. Generally: I have thought that that has arisen from 
nitrous gas. , ^ ' 

Q. Still there is an explosion there? 

A. Yes, and a smell. I believe it is generally the case in 
explosive mixtures, that the whole of the gas does not ex- 
plode, and, consequently, that portion that does not explode, 
must retain its original smell, and that smell must be driven 
about the neighbouring parts, and throughout the atmo- 
sphere. 

A Juryman. — And retains its original smell? 

A. Yes. I have made no experiments respecting the 
colour of the gases, when mixed with difterent proportions of 
atmospheric air, and therefore am not able to speak to that 

r>int. Mr. Farraday may be very right, for all 1 can say, as 
have made no experiments. 

Q. There is an inflammable vapour, we understand, which 
would be generated from oil at that high state of tempera- 
ture, at 410^? 

A. I do not understand that; I could not produce that, 
neither do I believe that an inflammable vapour could be 
produced from whale oil at that temperature : my own opinion 
IS, that there must be some mixture with that oil. I do not 
mean to impute any thin^ impure to Mr. Taylor, no gentle- 
man can stand higher m the public estimation than that 
house does, but it occurred to me, that it behoved those 
gentlemen to shew from whence the oil was produced, and 
that it was pure, because I have been consulted upon the 
purification of animal oil. 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock, — I beg leave to interpose. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — It rests with the Jury, arid it 
is for their own information. 

A Juryman, — You know there is a gas produced from oil ? 

A. There is. 
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Q. And a gas which is inflammaUe gt a high ten^pouture i 

Q. In the apparatus which you see^ and in that chimney^ 
or flue^ which is intended to convey awav the vapour, and 
into which there is a pipe leading irom the oU vessel ; sup- 
posing that an accumulation of gas had taken plabe in that 
tlue^ofany description, could you suppose it could be of such 
a nature as to explode, or in such quantity as to explode? 

A. Which chimney do you allude to? 

Q. Where the leaden pipe is, and coming down to the 
gas-light. 

A. If I have understood the explanations which have been 
given, of the manner of conducting the apparatus, there roust 
have been considerable heat in that oil vessel ; now it does 
appear to me impossible, absolutely impossible, that that oil 
vessel containing an 100 ^^ons^ of oU, heated to from 350° 
to 400°, should have been heated so many hours, and left at 
that point, or perhaps higher, without producing a constant 
current up that vent ; to which must be added, the heat of 
the sugar-house, for I understand these chimneys had (dampers, 
which opened into all the floors, oonsequentiy in the night 
when the house was shut up, it must have been very hot, 
and there must have been a draft up all the jSues. In.mj 
estimation, and from that view of the subject, I conceive it 
impossible, that inflammable gases could have . remained m 
that ^team- vent, they must have gone into the atmosphere i^ 
they were generated. 

Q. Supposing the accumulation of such gas as has becfn 
described, t6 take place in the flues, or in the premises below, 
where the light was, so as to have occasionea an explosion, 
would that explosion have been similar to that of gunpowder, 
or in what degree? 

A. I do not know what experiments other gentlemen may 
have made on the subject, 

Q. Did you ever see such an explosion ? 

A. I have seen explosions of carbonated hydrogen gas with 
atmospheric air, and I never knew any such, without tre- 
mendous noise; I do not conceive it possible, there could be 
an explosion of that sort without tremendous noise, a noise 
that would have been heard, throughout the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Is the noise owing to the 
quantities of air displaced ? 

A. By the displacing of the atmospheric air; I conceive, it 
must have been heard for miles around. 

A Juryman, — Is there a. strong smell from the explosions 
you have heard ? 
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A. f have never witnessed ^ la-^ffc explosion, but I have 
always^ found a smell, and a very offensive smell. 

A Jtiryman^ [Ta Mr^ Branae.jj — rYou have heard Mr. 
Parkes'a evidence jiisl tkoidf} A. Yes. 

Q. Da you concur with him'? 

A. In the principal parts I do concur. *^' 

Q. Ir what respect do yoa differ I 

Mr^ Serjeant Blo9sett, — ^Mn Scarlett being in the other 
Court, I should be much obliged to your Lofiiship, to allow 
me to send for him. 1 do not wish to oppose any wish of 
the Jury. 

A Juryman. -^We cwily wish to arrive at the truth. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas, — ^No doubt of it gentlemen; 
and all these enquiries — 

Mr. Taylor. — 1 hope the Jury will have the goodness to 
ask me a question or two, an imputation was made, conceiv- 
ing I was guilty—^ — ^— 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Do not interrupt now, you 
shall have a full opportunity of explaining it. 

Mr. Parkes.—l beg to be allowed to rebut that, becaiuse I 
premised that there could be no possible imputation upon him. 

Lord Chief Justice DaUas. — -He had every reason to* be- 
lierc it genuine oil; you say, no person can stand higher 
than Mr. Taylor : whether oil is really genuine may not be 
known to the person, but Mr. Taylor will be heard on the 
subject. 

Mr. Taylor. — I only wish simply to state the fact. 

Mr. Serjeant Bhssett. — I beg the examination may stand 
over till Mr. Scarlett comes. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Send for Mr. Scarlett. 

A Juryman. — Our motives are Well understood by your 
Lordship, I am sure. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — We do not interpose ; Mr. Scarlett 
cannot attend, I understand. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — Then your Lordship will allow me 
just to state this injustice to my clients, and my own feelings. 
I, do not interrupt thie course that is pursuing, but I wish to 
suggest to your Lordship, whether it will not be more just to 
both sides, after having put these questions t6 this gentleman, 
to put the same questions to other witnesses on the other side. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — Oh, dear! no! 

A Jury man. ^^We have tried that, we have selected one on 
each side. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^The Jury will judge of the 
course they will pursue. 

A Juryman. — We will do without Mr. Brande. 

' 2e 
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Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — It is out of our hands^ and in the 
hands of the Jury. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — I am safe in your Lordship's hands^ 
and the Jury's hands^ but not in the hands of a witness who 
enters into an immense field of particular feelings of his own. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — ^This b an observation on the 
testimony. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — Brother Blossett^ you must see 
all this enouiry^ except the questions put by tne Jury, ori* 
ginates witn yourself: the case was closed yesterday, and 
now you propose to call a witness^ and therefore it was an 
indulgence to you ; but if we are to go to the other witnesses^ 
that is trying the cause over again. At the same time I will 
add, that it is a proper anxiety on your part, in the absence 
of Mr. Scarlett, who led the cause ; you have my approbation 
in having proposed what you have oone, but you cannot call 
back all tne witnesses in that way. The Jury will con^der 
what is administering justice, and call back any persons they 
please. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. ^-li I am understood, my L#ord, I 
am perfectly satisfied. 

A Juryman, \To Mr. J5ra)ufe.3 -— -Will you state in what 
you differ from Mr. Parkes? 

A. I think he stated, in all cases of the burning of inflam- 
mable air, there must necessarily be an explosion^ 

Mr. Parkes. — ^Mixed with atmosjAeric air. 

A. Certainly. — I beg pardon, I misunderstood ; mixed with 
atmospheric air, I s|;^ould conceive there would always be an 
explosion. 

Lord Chief Justice Z)flflfls.-— Then you agree with Mr. 
Parkes in that ? , 

A. Yes, in what I recollect. 

A Juryman. — Do you differ in any other respect? 

A. No. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^He does not differ at all. 

A Jurvmxin, {To Mr. PhUipsJ] — You have heard the evi- 
dence of Mr. Farraday, Mr. Partes, and Mr. Brande ? 

A. I did not hear the whole of Mr. Parkes' evidence. 

Q. In case of an explosion, arising from vapour produced 
from oil at a high temperature, would any smell be emitted 
from it? 

A. I conceive that there might be some smell, but not the 
original smell of the gas. When carbonated hydrogen, that 
is me gas biifnt in the street, escapes, and is not burnt, there 
is a smell ; but, after it is burnt there is no smell, at least no 
perceptible smell; and 1 conceive the same law would be 
applicable to the burning oil vapour. 
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Q. Da not you think that some vapour would escape when 
the rest was burnt? 

A. Not if they were in contact — I cannot conceive it pos- 
sible—because that which would cause the combustion of 
one part, would cause the combustion of the other part, and, 
consequently^ there would be no original smell arising from 
the vapour or gas, from that explosion. 

Q. Would there be any noise attending such explosion? 
A. That has been so fully explained by Mr. Farraday, I 
cannot add any thing to it ; I .think it would depend upon 
the mixture. May I be allowed to make one observation to 
rebut any insinuations th^.t have been made with respect to 
the adulteration of oil : different experiments have been made 
by different gentlemen, under different circumstances, and if 
there was anv adulteration, it was as likely to be so in the 
other case of this concern, as in the experiments we made. 

Q. In the application of such vapour, under such circum- 
stances, before it exploded, would it emit any smell ? 
A. Unquestionably, I think so. 
Q, A strong smell? A. I think a strong smell. 
Q. Similar to that we smell in the street? 
A. No, not so powerful as that, I think; but it is difficult 
to measure, because a great deal depends upon the quantity. 

Q. If gas is produced at that high temperatjire, in the same 
manner, understanding that gas and vapour are different, 
would the same effect be produced upon gas, as upon the 
vapour ? 

A. That must depend upon the quantity of mixture with 
atmospheric air : do you wish to ask any questions as to the 
density of the explosion ? 
Q. How would it explode? 

A. With considerable noise I conceive; but that would 
depend, as Mr. Brande has explained, on the quantity of at- 
mospheric air mixed with it. 

Q. But, in order to any explosion, there must be a due 
quantity of atmospheric air? 

A. Yes, but it would depend upon the proportion of the 
two gases. 

Q. There must be some noise? 

A. Most unquestionably, I think there must be some noise. 
Q. Would such gas, m such explosion, emit a strong 
smell, or any smell, after the explosion? 

A. I should conceive not after the explosion, for the reason 
already stated, that is, that the burning of a gas lamp is a 
series of explosions, and after the first explosion is over, or 
while it is going on, no smell is perceived. 
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Q^ Sooti after you got there^ you called down to know 
whether MuUer was ready? 

A. Yes, from the warehouse floor^ I called down the steps 
to know if they were ready. 

Q. At what time was that? 

A. It might be a quarter, or twenty minutes after three^ I 
cannot state to a minute. 

Q. How long afterwards, as near as you can guess, was it 
that you set the pump to work ? 

A. I did not set the pump on at all any morning. ' 

Q* The alarm of fire tooK place immediately? 

A. No, I went across the mill-room again. 

Q. At what o'clock was that? 

A. About ten minutes after, or a quarter. 

Q. Five-and-thirty minutes past three? 

A. It was not the half-hour. 

Q. Was it at that particular period, that you heard the 
alarm of fire first ? 

A. I started the engine before I heard the alarm of fire. 

Q. When did you hear the alarm of fire, how soon after- 
wards? 

A. It might be as much as five or ten minutes, 6t a quarter 
of an hour, I cannot positively say; I started my engine, and 
came down the yard irom the engine-house. 

Q. When you heard the alarm of fire, it would be then 
probably three quarters past three? 

A. Yes, more than that, it might be full that. 

Q. When you heard the alarm of fire, you proceeded across 
the mill-room? A* Yes. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A . 1 went right across to the iron door, I pulled that to my left. 

Q. Were not you upon the floor above, the machinery 
below; you were on the floor where the pump is? 

A. Yes, I was on the warehouse-floor, I was never down 
in the fill-house at all, 

Q. Did you see the gas-light lighted at all? 

A. No, I did not go below at all. 

Q. What door was it you opened first of all, into the long- 
house ? 

A. An iron door, that opened out of the rt ill -room, into the 
long building. 

Q. You pulled the door with your left hand towards you, 
you state? A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the fire? 

A. I saw a deal of fire and smoke, on the floor on the left 
of me. 
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Q. Observing the pumrp work there, where was the fire? 

A. It was to the left oi me; I stood as I stand now. 

Q. Put your hand on the floor? 

A. When I pulled the door to the left, the fire lay on the 
left. 

Q. Whereabouts was it? 

A. It lay more here [pointing in a direction towards Union- 
street,'] when I came in, I came nearly opposite.to the pump, 
the fire was to the left of me. 

Q- Where was the fire? A. This way. 

Q. That is nearly opposite the fiirther window? 

A. It was on the left when I came in, the chimneys were 
nearly opposite the door, and the fire was on the left. 

Q. The fire was nearly opposite the second window? 

A. I cannot say that, lor I did not stop long. 

Q. When you saw the fire first, did you smell any thing 
particularly strong? 

A. Not any thing at all, no more than usual in any other 
fire. 

Q. The smell produced by the fire, seemed to be of no 
other description than the smell produced generally by com- 
bustible matter, such as wood. 

A. No more than any common fire. 

Q. Was there any particular colour? 

A. No more than I ever saw at any other fire, and I saw 
the Albion mills on fire, and was at it. 

Q. When you saw it first, either before or after, did you 
hear any explosion or bursting noise? 

A. Not any at all; I was not above a yard from the door 
of the engine-house when I heard the alarm, and I heard no 
noise whatever. 

Q. When you opened thq door, did you hear any thing? 

A. No. * 

Q. Did you go afterwards out of doors? 

A. Afterwards, not before. 

Q. Did you see the fire at any particular window? 

A. No. 

Q. When you entered] the warehouse, could you see the 
large window? 

A. No, nor did I stop to look, but made the best of my 
way out. 

Q. You state the fire not to have been of a bursting nature, 
like explosion? A. No. 

Q. It was a strong fire, I suppose? 

A. Yes, it was extremely rapid. 

Q. It spread rapidly? 

A. Yes, J did not stop to look ^ny more, I Went to open 
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tha cocks^ and get my engine out, and likewise stop the 
steam-engine. 

Q. It spread rapidly, but not imn^ediately, and willlout 
any bursting noise r A. Not any burst at all, certainly. 

Q. When you went the second time to ask MuUer if he 
was ready, did you perceive any smell then ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. When you entered the lorfg-room, it was then about 
tliree-auarters past three, by your account? 

A. Yes, I cannot say to a minute or two. 

Mr, Scarlett, — Will your Lordship allow me to beg a ques- 
tion may be suggested to the Jury? 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — We have not interfered on 
either side. 

A Juryman. — Was there a fire under the oil boiler? 

A. I did not go down. 

Mr, Scarlett. — ^The Jury are under a mistake, about that 
iron door, and the machine. 

A Juryman. — Where was the iron door ? 

A. It opened opposite the chimneys. 

Q. Where is the iron door ? 

A. The pump is rather to the right — I leave the pump on 
the right. 

Q, Is it about half-way between the door and the window? 

A. The door that opens to the right,, opens opposite ; the 
other opens more to the left hand. 

Q. Th? iron door is on the left of the pump? 

A. The door opened with a pulley, and opened on the left' 
of the pump; and the fire was to the left — what I saw of it. 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock. — This model has been proved by 
Mr. Lockie to be accurate. 

Mr. Scarlett. — And that the doors were over each other, 
has been proved by three witnesses: 

A Juryman. — Where is the iron door, is that nearly oppo- 
site the pump? 

A. The right-hand door was nearly opposite the pump, and 
the other was to the left. 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock, — This was sworn to by Mr. Lockie, 
as being correct. [Pointing to defendants model.'] 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — It was a sort of case, in which 
it would have been extremely advantageous to have had a 
view. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. — ^They are down. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — It would have shewn the situa- 
tion of the spot; that applies to one side as well as the other. 

Mr. Le Blanc. — There is not enough left to shew the situa- 
tion of the upper floors. 
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A Juryman, — The gentlemen for the defendants, think it 
most satisfactory to hear both sides; therefore, we may as 
well ask Mr. Lockie the situation of the door. \ToMr. 
Lackk.'] You are perfectly acquainted with these premises? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Can you point, exactly, the place on that model, where 
the door was? 

A. This door would be upon the left hand of a person going 
out of the grinding-house into the long-house. 
• Q. Point it out, with your finger, upon the floor? 

A. The iron door would be, according to this scale, far 
away from it. I will explain it here, [the small model] : the 
lower iron door in the grinding-house 

Q, We want the iron door opposite the pump — is it oppo- 
site the pump? 

A. It is not opposite to a person going in at the door, the 
pump would be on his left hand. I mean to say, that a per- 
son going in at the door, the pump would be on his left hand. 

Q. Then, in case that was so, me windov would be oppo- 
site to him ? 

A. It would be more nearly opposite to him than the 
chimney. 

Q. The light of that window would fall directly on him ? 

A. I do not know that it would be exactly opposite. 

^. You have gone in at the door, and seen through^ that 
window on entering it ? 

A. I cannot charge my memory with it. 

Q. It would be natural you would see the window, if it was 
opposite ? 

A. A person so circumstanced would see it. 

Q. Recollecting the situation of the pump — you would re- 
collect the situation of the window? 

A. The pump was put up after I saw the premises ; but I 
know that the chimneys are the same. 

Q. That pump is to the right of the chimneys? 

A. So it is. 

Another Juryman. — It is quite clear Mr. Lockie does not 
know any thing about it. 
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REPLY. 

I 

Mr. Solicitor General^ 
May U please your Lordship — Gentlemen of the Jury. 

I beg leave to thank you^ in the name of my clients^ and 
I think I may say in the name of the public^ for the very 
anxious and paintul attention which you have given to this 
enquiry ; and what we have just now vntnessed^ is a practi- 
cal illustration of the admirable institution of the trial by 
Jury. The enquiry that has just been pursued^ after the 
counsel on botli sides had terminated the case^ for the pur- 
pose of removing any doubts that might exist in the minds 
of any of those who were to decide upon the merits of the 
cause^ by calling the witnesses one by one, before the judges 
who are to decide it, is, I repeat, a practical illustration of 
the excellency of this mode of trial; and, it is impossible not 
to feel happy at living in a country, and being a member of a 
community, where questions of civil rights between parties, 
are to be decided in this manner, and by a tribunal so con- 
stituted. 

Gentlemen, you have been told by the counsel on both 
sides, by my learned friend, as well as myself, that this, as 
far as it relates to the interests of the plaintiffs on this record, 
is a most important subject of enquiry ; for after they have 
taken ev6ry care, and paid every attention which it was in 
their power to do, as honest, and as liberal, and as upright 
men, to secure their interests according to the laws of the 
country ; after they have paid that large premium, amounting, 
as you have it in evidence, to nearly three times the amount 
of what is a doubly hazardous insurance, for the purposie of 
screening themselves from the consequences of a casualty of 
this kind, to a degree at least, (because, if they succeed in 
these actions, their individual and private loss in consequence 
of what 'they must sustain, will be heavy and very consider- 
able,) it must be a most grievous disappointment to them, if 
after taking all these pains, aitd having done what they thought 
necessary to indemnify themselves, they should find that all 
their care had been unavailing, and that this grievous and 
terrible loss must fall individually upon themselves, and not 
be shared by those who, they thought, had undertaken to 
support it. But, Gentlemen, grievous as the loss will be, I 
admit that if there is any rule of law, or any uncontrollable 
acts in this case, which call upon you to come to such a de- 
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cision^ sworn as you are, to do justice between these parties, . 
you have no alternative, but you must decide against them; 
but then, this I know, knowing who ijt is that I am now ad* 
dressing, that you will not come to such a conclusion, upon 
vague theory, or upon conflicting speculation ; but you will 
require such facts to be established by evidence so distinct, 
so conclusive, and if I may use the expression, so demonstra- 
tive, as to leave no doubt upon the mind of any rational man. 

Gentlemen, let me for a moment direct your attention to 
the conduct of these gentlemen. I confess, that when a ques- 
tion was put to Mr. Lockie, and was answered in a parti- 
cular way, although 1 had the utmost confidence in the in- ^ 
tegrity and honour of the gentlemen whom I represent, the' 
equivocal answer he gave to the question, created some sensa- 
tion of apprehension in my mind. I knew what was the im- 
port of that answer, I knew th6 situation in which that gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bishop) stood ; and I therefore knew, that if the 
question was probed to the bottom, it would be found that it 
had the meaning which was ultimately given to it ; but as to* 
my learned friend, Mr. Serjeant Lens, who cross-examined 
that individual (Mr. Lockie), his duty had expired; the an- 
swer came out in reply to a question put by my learned 
friend Mr. Scarlett, and we had no opportunity of clearing up 
the doubt ; it, however, did fortunately occur to one of you, 
gentlemen, to put a question for the purpose of explaining 
the bearing and meaning of that answer ; and it turned out, 
that Mr. Bishop, having been trusted by Mr. Wilson with 
what was considered a valuable and a most important secret, 
was desirous that the particulars of that secret should not be 
disclosed ; not to the office, as an insurance office, but that it 
should not be disclosed to particular individuals standing 
high in the management of tne office, who were themselves 
engaged in similar pursuits, being sugar-refiners, and carry- 
ing on the business by another process ; the answer was given 
with that view, and Mr. Lockie, to do him justice, directly 
liberated my client, Mr. Bishop, from any suspicion of any un- 
worthy motives, fi'om having been desirous of anv concealment, 
for the purpose of practising any thing like a frkud upon this 
institution. Gendemen, Mr. Bishop, and th6se who are con- 
nected with him in this cause, are incapable of any thing of 
the kind ; such an issue might have been taken on the re- 
cord, it has not ; and my learned friend Mr. Scarlett, as coun- 
sel for the defendants, has himself, in strong and emphatic 
terms, paid the highest tribute to the integrity and honour of 
the plaintiffs. 

Gentlemen, let uft see, then, the situation in which they 



stood ; in this room^ to which your attention has been directed^ 
a considerable time befcnre this policy was effected^ there were 
three fires and three sugar-pans in operation^ one of these was 
converted^ in the month of August last^ into the boiler now 
before you ; the consequence was^ that instead of the three 
fires^ only two were used from that period ; and they thought 
and considered^ and I think they were justified in considering^ 
that the process which they had introduced had no effeet or 
tendency whatever in encreasin^ the risk and hazard of this 
particular manufacture. That mey did so consider^ I think is 
most evident, because, in this building, connected with the 
other buildings, there are works in which there is property to 
the extent of upwards of one hundred thousand pounds em- 
barked, a part only of which is insured ; and the remainder 
belonging to themselves. It is impossible to suppose, if they 
had considered they were encfeasing the hazard of this esta* 
blishment, that they would have put thirty or forty thousand 
pounds of their property to risk, by erecting machinery of this 
description, which was to involve it in that species of nazard : 
that they acted fairly, there can be no doubt ; and that they 
exercised a sound judgment, is evident firom this circumstance, 
that a great variety of witnesses, whose evidence you have 
heard on the part of the plaintiffs, men of the hignest emi- 
nence, and the highest character, told you, that in their judg- 
ment, and in their opinion, they considered this process less 
hazardous; even in the individual instance, than the process 
for which it had been substituted ; and. Gentlemen, on the 
other side you have, from Mr. Parraday himself, in distinct 
terms, that before these experiments were made, he thought 
the hazard less considerable than under the old system. All 
this shews the fairness with which they acted, ana that when 
this machinery was raised by them, not on the premises which 
are insured, but on the adjoining premises, that it had been 
worked safely for three or four months, they did not think it 
necessary, because they did not suppose there was any hazard 
in it, at the time when this policy was effected, to state that 
this process was carrying on upon these premises. Gentlemen, 
I have thought it right in the out-set to state this, and direct 
your attention to it, to shew how purely, how honourably, 
these gentlemen stand in Court, to claim at your hands com- 
pensation for the loss and damage which they have sustained. 
Now, Gentlemen, this brings me to consider, what are 
the objections which have been urged on the other side, 
to the plaintiffs right to recover on this action. Mr. Scar- 
lett said, that one of the objections that he intended to in- 
sist on, I passed pver very lightly. Gciitlemen, I stand in a 
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sitoadon of very great disadraiitage as compared to the 
counsel for the defendants ; here are fourteen or fifteen distinct 
defences stated on the record^ it was impossible for me to an- 
ticipate which of those they intended to insist upon^ at the 
hour of trial ; no intimation was given to us by the other side^ 
and for me to embarrass youy by going through fourteen or 
fifteen distinct defences in statement^ would, I think, not have 
been very pardonable in that situation of the case. My 
learned friend then watches the course of our evidence, and he 
has his evidence ready for the purpose of meeting the parti- 
cular circumstances we have endeavoured to anticipate. 

Gentlemen, I stated what I conceived to be the rule^ 
with respect to the description of the property. It is com- 

Slained, in the first instance, that we have improperly 
escribed these premises ; now, let me direct your attention to 
the description we have given, and see whether or not, it is 

Eroperly described. It is, '' on the building of their grinding- 
ouse and stoves, situate as aforesaid, on the engine-house> 
on the engine and utensils therein, the mill-work In the 
grinding-house, stock, and utensils in the sugar-warehouse, 
communicating by iron doors only, the building of the dwell- 
ing-house,'' and so on. Why, Gentlemen, this is all the sub- 
ject that is insured ; every thing that is insured, is described, 
and correctly and properly described, in this policy ; but, my 
learned friend says, you ought to have described all the com- 
munications — ^all the buildings that were around it, and all 
the circumstances which could affect the risk by possibility. 
Gentlemen, that I deny ; upon the face of the policy, all that 
is necessary to be described is, the property actually insured, 
and that must be correctly stated. If I assure part of an ex- 
tensive manufactory, it must be known that it is insured as a 
part of an extensive manufactory ; and who, looking at this 
policy, must not know that it was only a part which was in- 
tended to be insured, and if it is apparent that it is only a part 
that was intended to be insured, they must know that there 
were communications with other parts of the buildings. I am 
stating this, as it appeared on the face of the policy itself; 
but, when you see who are the defendants, how does it apply 
to the case, they knew the premises, they had written a policy 
on another part of the premises in the previous April, therefore 
they knew by what appeared on the face of the policy itself, 
that this was insured only as a part of more extensive proper- 
ty, that part is properly described, and that is all that is ne- 
cessary. 

Then, Gentlemen, how does it stand, that when I assure 
specifically that which is only a part of a building, if I de* 



that correctly^ it is sufficient ; and then^ if the office are 
desirous of knowings not with a view of inserting it on the 
policy^ but for their own information^ what are the situation 
and circumstances of the remainder of the premises^ it is in- 
cumbent on them to apply for that purpose; and in that 
application^ if any misrepresentation takes place^ the policy 
will be avoided. Gentlemen^ I am stating all this as it appears 
in evidence^ but you all know^ every office of this description 
has a surveyor^ has an inspector; can you believe that — 
not in an ordinary risk^ because it might be possible^ that in 
an ordinary risk the surveyor would not be sent to look at 
the house, but in an extraordinary risk — ^a sugar-house, part 
of it before insured, do you suppose their surveyor did not 
know the situation of the premises? and that the surveyor had 
not been there, was not I justified in passing this lightly over? 
Was it to be supposed, any solid argument could be raised on 
this question ? Was it possible for me to imagine that Mr. 
Scarlett intended' to insist on it ? and, give me leave to say, 
he passed it lightly over^ and he treated it merely as a make- 
weight in the cause, passing it over, and coming shortly after 
to the real question between the parties. 

Gentlemen, having disposed of this part of the case, allow 
me to direct your attention to that to which the greatest part 
of the evidence has been directed ; but. Gentlemen, before I 
do that, let me not forget one observation arising out of the 
terms of these conditions; the terms are these: "In the in- 
surance of goods, wares, and merchandise, the building or 
place in which the same are deposited, are to be described; 
it must also be stated whether such goods are of the kinds 
denominated hazardous,'" and so on, and " if any person or 
persons shall insure his or their buildings or goods, and shall 
cause the same to be described in the policy otherwise than as 
they really are, so as the same are charged at a lower premium 
than is in the same proposals specified as applicable thereto^ 
such insurance shall be void.'' I do not care about the 
frame of the pleas, the pleas are founded upon this condition, 
or they are not ; if they are not founded upon this condition, 
they are good for nothing; if they are founded upon this con- 
dition, all we have to do, to estimate the validity of them, is 
to consider what are the terms of the condition ; it is not 
merely that there is to be a mis-description (I assume now, 
that the apparatus was on the premises assured by the policy), 
but it would not affect the policy, that a thing of tne kind 
were omitted, unless the risk were encreased by it: and let 
us consider the conduct of the parties themselves on this 
point. You remember Mr. Harris was examined : Mr. Harris^ 
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had an insurance upon a sugar-refining house iti Liverpool^ it 
^as conducted according to the ordinary process ; he applied 
to this very Company to have a liberty indorsed on that 
policy^ to carry on the process by means of tallow and oil, in 
an open pan, what did the office do ? they endorsed the per- 
mission, and asked no additional premium for it, so that tney 
did not consider this material, or that it tended to encrease 
the risk; so that, assuming this process had been on the 
premises insured, the omission to describe that process would 
not at all effect this policy, unless it had aflfected the premium ; 
and I say, according to the act of the Company itself, in the 
case of Mr. Harris, that it would not have had that effect. 
Gentlemen, this was not a solitary act on the part of the office, 
for the policy was renewed at the end of the year, at the 
same premium, with a right to do this written in the body of 
the policy, therefore, I submit to you, most confidently, that 
in this part of the argument, my learned friends on the other 
side, are completely out of Court. 

Now, let us look for a moment to the other objection. 
That objection is, that this process has encreased the risk, and 
that it caused the fire, for these two things are so blended to- 
gether, as one joint proportion, in one plea; they do not say 
it encreased the risk, and therefore the policy is invalid, or 
that it caused the fire ; but that it encreased the risk and caused 
the fire. Now, Gentlemen, allow me to point out, how, in 
point of argument, this case stands : we have acted fairly, we 
nave paid a large premium, we are insured, the property is 
destroyed by fire— you have no right to recover, they say, for 
certain reasons ; wno is it, that is to make out to your satis- 
&ction those reasons? The whole burthen of proof lies en- 
tirely upon the defendants, it is they who are to satify 5rou, 
that this is an encrease of risk; it is they who are to satisfy 
you, that this cajised the fire. If it is left in doubt, the case 
fells to the ground ; if it stands as it does, according to Mr. 
Grarden, ^' I think this mere conjecture, these are new expe* 
riments I should rather incline to think," for that was his ex- 
pression, — the cautious expression of a lawyj6r, in answering 
a difficult question of law : '' I should rather incline to think, 
if I were called on, and compelled to give an answer, that this 
was the most hazardous ;" is that the way to make out a case 
of that description ? and this is one of the most intelligent wit- 
nesses ; he said little, but every body acquainted with chemis- 
try, knows Mr. Garden, and I appeal to my Lord, that there 
is not a more acute, and intelligent, and better informed, and 
•sounder minded man in the community,' than that particular 
individusd ; and he, who had been in Court during the whole 
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day^ who had heard all the evidence:, who had attended the 
experimeDts in White-crosa-street^ says^ '' I consider this 
as conjecture^ but if I were compelled to g^ve an opinion, I 
should incline to think, this, of the two, is the most hazard- 
ous." Such is the case made out on the other side, accord- 
ing to their own testimony. 

Now, Gentlemen, let us look how does it stand ; I am not 
going to embarrass you, after the attention you have bestowed 
to the details of the subject, and the notes you have taken of 
the evidence, by going through the evidence in detail, it 
would be a most idle waste of time on my part, and would 
call for your attention at a greater length than I ought to do, 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to the points in me cause, 
and you will apply the details in evidence in such a manner, 
as to come to that result, which the circumstances justify and 
warrant. We called before you persons of the highest emi- 
nence in the science of chemistry ; we called before you, per- 
sons of the highest eminence in mechanical science; we 
called before you, persons practically conversant with this 
particular species of manufacture ; these were persons who 
gave evidence before you, on the part of the plaintifl^. I 
will not mention the names of particular individuals, because 
it might be invidious; but Europe and the world does not 
produce men more enlightened in their professions, than these 
witnesses, and they told us, till we were tired of repeating 
the question, that they considered the present process the 
least nazardous of the two. I admit, this is met by counter 
evidence on the part of the defendants ; but, I think, when 
you come to examine the manner in which it is ^iven, and 
the grounds on which it is built, you will be of opinion, that 
it does not at all weigh in competiton with that of the plain- 
tiffs, because almost every one of the witnesses so examined, 
told you, almost in plain terms, that if it had not been for the 
lights thrown upon it by the new experiments, they should 
have thought it the least hazardous. Gentlemen, how does 
it stand? how are we then, in this situation of things, to make 
up our minds on the subject, so as to come to the conclu-* 
sion, that this is the most hazardous operation of the two? 

One of the witnesses on the other side said, that sugar 
would not boil over, that they could not make the sugar boil 
over; that is a most extraordinary statement, when you look 
at the construction of the thing itself, which provides a re- 
ceptacle for the very purpose of holding that which boils 
over, if that is fiiU, it must then run into the fire. I there- 
fore look at the machine itself, as answering the testimony of 
Mr. Martineau. Mr. Daniel says, I never knew it boil over 
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in a particular state, but I have in another state ; but was 
there any danger ? No, because it was received in that recep- 
tacle; but if it had boiled with more intensity, it must have 
come over into the fire, or ash-pit ; do you, therefore, think 
there is no danger of its boiling over, according to the old 
construction, and if it does there is a complete conflagration 
and destruction to the premises ; but,^ Gentlemen, we have it in 
evidence, that several persons have been devising methods to 
counteract its boiling over ; how happens it that Mr. Martineau 
directed his attention to boiling by steam? and. Gentlemen, it 
is most observable, that in order to produce that effect, it is 
necessary you should have high pressure steam, which, every 
body knows, is attended with' Very great danger, so that those 
gentlemen who suppose there is no danger in the process, are 
engaged in a very dangerous means of obviating it by high 
pressure steam. Gentlemen, one of the most intelligent men in 
the science of chemistry the world ever produced. Mr. Howard, 
directed his attention to this subject, and to obviate the in^- 
convenience of high pressure, boiled in vacuo, and that is the 
patent the directors of the institution are carrying on at this 
moment, so that they who instruct their witnesses, or for 
whom the witnesses say there is no danger of its boiling over, 
are the proprietors of a patent to obviate that very inconvcr 
nience Now, Gentlemen, when there is this conflict of evir 
dence^ and the affair is thus left in doubt 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — There is not the slightest evi- 
dence ; nor do we know of the proprietors of this office being 
the proprietors of a patent for boiling sugar. 

Mr. Solicitor General, — I am mistaken, it is the Phoenix 
Office, but they are all alike. The facts are so blended in the 
three causes, that if I introduce into one what belongs to an- 
other, I hope I shall be forgiven ; but the argument is, that 
the same persons, carrying on business to a great extent,^ em- 
ploying a great capital, have embarked a large sum to obviate 
this, which is said to be no objection at all. 

Mr. Serjeant HuUock, — ^There is no evidence of that at all . 

Mr. Solicitor General. -^Mr. Scarlett stated, that Mr. 
Howard was the author of the invention. Let us go to the 
manner in which this danger is supposed to be produced ; the 
oil is supposed to generate a gas or a vapour, which has 
passed over, and caught fire. Now we have taken oil, ordi- 
nary whale oil, and put it into the hands of a great variety of 
gentlemen, not novices in the business, but persons convefsant 
with experiments of this kind ; who, attentively considering 
the subject, have not been able to produce any thing of that 
description ; they have not been able to produce any Uung of 
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an inflammable nature arising from the oil^ under a tempera- . 
tare of fi-om 500° to 600^ ; it is unnecessary to give the num- 
bers: but, generally, they have not produced an inflammable 
product under the temperature of 550°. 

Gentlemen, there is one exception, and that is Mr. Accum, 
Mr. Accum tells you, there was oil which was closed up in a 
vessel, which, for a period of nineteen months in succession, 
had been continually heated, and on that mass he made his 
experiment, that he produced an inflammable product at 460^; 
but. Gentlemen, he describes that as a solid mass, at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air, so solid you might stand upon it ; 
utterly inapplicable, as I shall shew, to this machinery, utterly 
unlike the oil used for this process ; but, however, the lowest 
temperature at which it has been created is, according to the 
testimony of all the witnesses of the plaintifis, 460^. Now, 
Gentlemen, on the other side, I admit there are a great variety 
of persons who have made experiments, and they have pro- 
duced the inflammable product at the temperature of 350°, 
that I admit; but. Gentlemen, with one or two trifling excep- 
tions, of little experiments made on half-pints, one or two by 
Mr. Phillips, and some by another person, they were all 
made on that oil, which came from Messrs. Taylor and Mar- 
tineau. I hope Mr. Taylor will not suppose I mean to cast 
the slightest imputation upon him; I do not suppose Mr. 
Taylor knew any thing of the composition of that oil being 
different from ordinary oil ; but when Mr. Fa-rraday tells me, 
that, occasionally, in the refining of whale oil, sulphuric acid 
is used, and Mr. Taylor will not say what might have been 
the result of the experiments, if this oil was so refined, and I 
state that renders it more volatile, and this effect would be 
sooner produced, what becomes of the case set up against us. 
I ask, whether, when the experiments made on that mass of 
oil are so essentially at variance, not in a small degree, but, 
radically and fundamentally ^i variance with the evidence of 
the plaintifl^s, can you come to any other supposition, than 
that there was some foreign ingredient which produced the 
results which have been given in evidence to you, in the 
course of yesterday ; what is the rule by which we proceed in 
Courts of Justice, in investigating the truth? sometimes facts 
are so stubborn, you must say, I will believe one, and reject 
the other ; you are placed in that awkward situation ; but the 
first thing that persons, who are to consider evidence,^ have 
to do, is to see whether it cannot be reconciled; in this case, 
it is reconciled in the easiest possible way, for all that you 
have to suppose, and it is no difficult supposition ; after what 
Mr. Parraday has stated, there is no difficulty in supposing 
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that, in this oil, there was some foreign ingredient, which led 
to these extraordinary results, not only that have not been 
experienced by our witnesses, but, which had never been ex- 
perienced in the scientific world ; they were altogether new, a 
^eat discovery, and Mr. Garden says, it must all still be 
conjecture. 

A Juryman. — Dr. Bostock says that. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — Yes, it is Dr. Bostock. He says 
that it is so new, it must all be, a subject of conjecture; so 
that it is not only at variance with the evidence of the plaintiffs, 
but it is at variance with all the chemical science in the world. 
Now, do I ask you too much, when I ask you to suppose 
there was a foreign ingredient in the oil, ana you reconcile 
the whole case, and get rid of the difficulties of conflicting 
evidence, with which, otherwise, your minds must be so much 
embarrassed and entangled. 

Gentlemen, applying this theory, let us look at the facts 
a little. May, the engine-keeper, says, that in the ordinary 
course, the fire of the engine was lighted by the watchman ; 
he came when he supposed the fire had been lighted about 
ten minutes, he goes to the warehouse steps, and asks the 
man whether he is ready to have the engine- put on — that sets 
the pump at work, it is done at a distant part — ^he says, ^^ Not 
yet ;'' May waits a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes, and 
goes again, and the answer is, ^'^ Just now;" on which he 
returns^ puts the engine on, and goes to another part of the 
premises, and remains ten^ minutes, and there is an alarm of 
fire. 

A Juryman. — The pump was not at work. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — I beg leave to say, and it is a 
most material fact, that the engine being put on, puts the 
pump at work, it being worked by a strap on a pulley, which 
IS never taken off. 

A Juryman. — He had turned it ou to the other ma- 
chinery, but not to the pump, 1 think. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^The pump is the first thing which 
begins in the morning, and he only waited for that; and 
when he got the answer, *^' Just now,'* I understood he went 
back, and set the engine on, which itself sets on the pump, 
and then having performed his duty, he went down stairs. 
I am sure I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — He constantly stated, that the 
pump was not set at work. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — I am surrounded by some me- 
chanics of the first reputation, who have seen the premises, 
and they tell me it could not be otherwise, it must set the 
pump at work. 
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put OQ to apply it to the pump. 

Mr. Solicitor General, — ^The istrap is never taken off. 
However, Gentlemen, 1 will put it thus : he had done all he, 
as engine-keeper, was to do ; if the strap were to be put on, 
it would be put on by some other person. 

A Juryman. — No, that is not so. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — I am sorry this should be left 
equivocal. 

A Jwryman.-— The pump was not at work. 

Mr. Solicitor General. — ^When the man says, "Just now," 
he goes back to perform the operation ; and I think the fair 
inference is, that it was put in motion. But, Gentlemen, at 
present, if you will allow the cause to go on, probably, after- 
wards, this may be rectified one way or the other. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — I shall read every word of 
the evidence* 

Afr. S^icitor General. — You will see how the evidence 
stands : it tikes about half an hour before the thing begins to 
work, the f^ had been lighted about ten minutes, he goes 
out for ten mlputes, and then returns ; the first time, MuUer 
odd, ''I am iSpt ready;" at the expiration of the twenty 
minutes, he say«, " Just now ;" May then goes away for ten 
minutes, and is the engine-keeper to do nothing, if Muller 
was to he ready '^ just now?" Every body must assume that, 
during that ten mmutes, the thing was set in motion ; if, as I 
apprehend, there can be no doubt it was set in motion during 
that time : see how the case stands, the oil vessel is brought 
up to a temperature 6f 340°, that is the working point ; the 
moment it is set in motion it goes down to the temperature of 
about 250°; by the operation of the pump causing the oil to 
flow through the cold s^igar, it takes off* a hundred degrees of 
temperature. Then, how does the case stand? whilst the oil 
is at 350°, or 340°, no effect whatever takes place; the gas- 
light is there — there is no explosion, every thing is quiet and 
tranquil. Afterwards, when it is reduced to the temperature 
of 24S3°, then, for the first time, this supposed explosion takes 

Elace : in addition to that, the whole or the preceding day it 
ad been at work, and there was no emission of any vapour 
working till late at night — the gas-liglit always burning, the 
heat more intense than would be required in the morning, 
and yet no explosion. Is this, then, at all probable, accord- 
ing to the facts as they existed at the time? Is the story of 
this gas having taken fire, consist^it with probability? If it 
had taken fire, is it probaljle it would have been at that time, 
#lid not in the course of the preceding day, when it was at the 
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working heat the whole day? Is it likely it would have 
happened at this moment, when it was at a lower temperature 
than at any other period of the operation? - 

It is supposed, that this oil had gone through the change> 
that they say is produced by constant heating, therefore,, 
although a temperature df 340° or 350° only, was applied- to 
it, it would emit this inflammable product. Now, mark the 
alteration in appearance, the oil goes through, before it pro- 
duces this effect; all the witnesses on the other side tell you, 
that the oil to which they applied successive heat, had be- 
come quite thick, so that it was congealed and solid in the 
ordinary temperature of the air ; one of them describes it as 
being reduced to a pitchy state; the oil produced by Mr. 
Accum, he said, was so solid you could tread on it ; if that 
had been the case with respect to the oil in question, that 
must have been visible six or seven days before, when the oil 
was taken out. Mr. Wilson was examined to the state of the 
oil, and he says, the only difference in the oil was, that it had 
a blacker colour ; if it had been in the state to which that 
oil was brought, that was subjected to the experiments made 
on the other side, and from which those results were pro- 
duced, the consequence would have been, that these gentle- 
men never would have put it back again, seven or eight days 
before, into the oil vessel, but they would have put in ano- 
iher mass of oil. You will see what the consequences would 
be, supposing the oil at the ordinary temperature is con- 
gealed, and becomes thicker and thicker as you cool it. 
That oil is worked through a coil of pipe, and that being on 
a lower level than the oil vessel, it cannot flow back into it, 
BO as to be in any way heated. The operation ceases during 
the night, and that which is in the extremity of the pipe re- 
mains congealed there, so that the action of the fire here un- 
der the oil vessel, would never extend itself to the remote 
part, and the pump could not work in consequence of the 
congealed state of the oil ; in fact, they would have been re- 
duced to this condition twenty times every day, or as often as 
they added cold liquor to the pan. I say this, to shew that 
the oil was not reduced to that state, in which the oil was on 
which the gentlemen experimented in White-cross-street, and 
from which they produced the inflammable vapour. In the 
first place, it is demonstrated by Mr. Wilson himself; In the 
next place, by the act of these parties restoring it to the re- 
ceiver, about six or seven days before ; in the next place^ by 
the impossibility of carrying on this operation by the pump, 
if it were reduced to that state. 

Then on this evidence, how does it stand ? that this oil 
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from which these results are produced, has produced results 
which were never produced by any other oil^ and therefore 
Mr. Parkes supposes there was a foreign ingredient in it. 
In the next place, it was dissiniiUr to the oil used here, and 
therefore you cannot argue, that those results would have 
been produced by that oil ; I apprehend, if 1 make myself in- 
telligible to you, it must produce conviction on your minds, 
that the oil was not reduced to that state to give out vapour 
in the time described, and therefore the experiments oi the 
defendants' witnesses do not apply. 

But, Gentlemen, it is stated, that this gives out vapour 
at 350°; if so, this machinery was continually at that tempera- 
ture, and it would have been giving out gas continually ; 
their case, therefore, proves too much. The witnesses who 
proved the first experiments at Mr. Taylor's, stated, that on 
the second or the third day, at a very low temperature, some- 
where between 340° and 350^, it gave out inflammable vapour. 

A Juryman. — At 355". 

Mr, ^licitor General, — Thank you. Sir. This would 
have been continually giving out that vapour, therefore, and 
it would have been descending, day after day, on the gas- 
light, and have exploded — their very case proves too much. 
In some cases, they say, inflammable vapour was produced 
down to 310°; their case, therefore, goes to prove, that this 
process could not have gone on, that the machinery must have 
been destroyed in August or September, and, day afler day, 
the vapour must have been exposed to the gas-liglit. Do 
not, then, all these circumstances prove to you, to demon- 
stration — and demonstration is not necessary on my part, it 
is for them to make out the affirmative of the case, and it is 
sufficient for me to break in upon- their case, and throw a pro- 
bable doubt upon it: but I do not rest there, I ask whether 
these facts, combined together as they are, do not satisfy your 
minds, that the oil operated on by the gentlemen on the 
other side, (I mean on the great scale, because I place no re- 
liance on the smaller operations) must have been mixed with 
a foreign ingredient, to which all these new results are to be 
referred. 

Gentlemen, there is another observation, which is also 
very material : one of the witnesses, Mr. Farraday, I think, 
said, that the quantity of vapour emitted was very large ; this 
operation had been going on for three months, if this emis- 
sion of vapour was continually going on for three months, 
what must have been the result, the quantity of oil in the boiler 
must have been exhausted ; now what is the evidence of Mr. 
Wilson, in that respect? " a few days before the machinery 
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was taken down for the purpose of securing the rivets, and 
we found some waste of oil, but very inconsiderable, not 
more than was sufficiently accounted lor by the leakage, to 
repair which, it was stopped working ;*' does not this shew 
I am right in the conclusion to which I come, that this oil 
could not have been inflammable in the manner in which 
that oil was, to which the defendants' witnesses have spoken, 
for in that case, the whole of the oil must have entirely and 
utterly disappeared. 

Then, Gentlemen, there is another theory my learned friend 
resorts to, he supposes it may have boiled up the pipe, and 
run down to the fire ; and something has been said of a close 
vessel and a pipe of two feet long, made to resemble this 
boiler, on which experiments were tried, when that effect was 
produced. This vessel, they said, was three feet long, fif- 
teen inches wide, and fifteen inches deep, and they swore 
they put thirty-three gallons of oil into it. Mr. Bramah has 
made a calculation of the contents of that vessel, and he says, 
the quantity of oil was so near the size of the vessel, that me 
expansion would have * caused- it to burst up in that way ; 
there is a solution of that conjecture. On the other side, 
they do not rely entirely on the vapour, but they suppose 
that the oil may have got into the air, and run down into the 
fire, as to which there is not the slightest evidence. Here is 
a witness, Mr. Aikin, for whom I entertain the greatest pos- 
sible respect, he has given most intelligent evidence; but you 
will observe, that there was no actual minute enquiry, it was 
all theory, and plausible theory ; he says, the heat might de- 
compose the mucilaginous particles that were in contact with 
the bottom of the vessel, thg^t by that some volatile oil would 
rise up, which might, or might not, escape: he would not say, 
at what temperature it would escape. I do not mean to Say. 
he held back any thing, but he had not made experiments 
for that purpose, the probability is, that a temperature of 
350° would have taken it off, so that, as it had been created, 
it would successively have left the mass, and every body knows 
the quantity of mucilage is not very great, and that long be- 
fore three months the whole of it must have disappeared, and, 
therefore, I think, not much reliance can be placed on Mr. 
Aikin, in this respect; nor do I believe, as a sober man, 
because I know hun to be a man of sober judgment, that he 
would place great reliance on it himself. 

Gentlemen, I have directed these observations to you, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to satisfy you, that the apparatus 
is not that hazardous machinery which is described; and, 
when they use the result of their experiments, to shew that it 
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on the contrary, the result, comparing the whole thing 
together, will satisfy you, that the evidence on the other side, 
is wide of ours, operating on an ingredient of a different cha- 
racter, because ; tne ingredient made use of in this apparatus, 
could not have been of the character described on the other 
side. 

But, Gentlemen, there is -another thing to which I 
would call your attention ; after this vapour is produced, it 
goes up the vent, and before it can occasion any danger it 
must come down again. Now there are a great many theories 
made use of about that, but if it had gone up that vent, and 
had come down by its specific gravity, it would have been 
diffused over the room ; it is one of the most noxious things 
in nature, as Mr. Farraday told you; he is not quite sure 
whether it is quite so offensive as hydrogen gas, but supposing 
it to approach to that, if a small quantity came into the room, 
it must have been discovered. What is the evidence of May 
on this point? May went there twice, he made no discovery 
of the kind ; twice he was at the door of the warehouse, and 
must have perceived it, if there had been any gas there ; but 
he perceived nothing of the kind. This process must have 
;one on for a considerable time, it must have been perceived 
lay afler day, and they would have stopped the machinery to 
enauire the cause of it ; therefore the tiling speaks for itself, 
ana shews that that effect could not have been produced — ^it 
could not have been produced at the time of the fire, and it 
<:ould not have been produced at any anterior period, because 
it would have discovered itself in the manner in which I have 
stated to you. 

My learned friend on the other side, makes a variety of 
suppositions with respect to drafts in this vent; (and we have 
heard a great deal about the Duke of Devonshire's mines). But 
every body knows (and it has been given in evidence this 
morning), that there must have been an extraordinary current 
up the steam-vent, for a reason which I have stated in the 
opening. The great object is to retain in the building, during 
the night, as much heat as possible, that being an object to 
the processes there going on ; and the moment the doors are 
open below, in the morning, the heated air rushes up the 
steam-vent with extraordinary rapidity. But Mr. Martineau 
supposes, which shews he does not know this machinery, 
that, in consequence of the chimney being open, there may 
be a current down the steam-vent, to supply the chimney ; 
that though ^here would be a tendency for the hot air to 
lescape as it went up, another air might come down, to supply 
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the deficiency ; but that is a misconception of the construction 
of the chimney-place ; the chimney does not ccwnmunicate 
with the air in the room, the fire is fed by a conjmunication' 
with the external air, which passes through the fire and up 
. the chimney, so that there is no communication betwieen the 
interior of the chimney and the sugar-house. I admit all: 
that has been stated on the other side, that if you light a fire 
in one chimnjey, the smoke will come down another. Why ? 
to supply the waste of air occasioned by the fire ; but the mo- 
ment you supply that fire-place which is burning, not with 
the air of the room, but with the external air exclusively, 
that eflfect ceases. My learned friend felt the force of this, 
therefore he supposes there might have been some extraordi- 
nary impulse of wind, which might have driven it down ; but 
it was not a windy morning ; but then the air might be so 
surcharged with vapour, that the tendency to rise might be di- 
minished ; these are speculations in support of which there is 
no evidence, but speculations which they enter into, to lead 
you from a rational conclusion. We may conjecture, we may 
imagine, and we may speculate, but that is not the way to 
decide the case. You are to be satisfied that the fire arose 
from this cause; you are to be satisfied that this is a more 
hazardous process ; that is the averment on their plea, and 
that they are bound to make out ; not by conjecture, not by 
surmise, but by evidence, upon which you are to decide on 
your oaths, the important and valuable rights of parties. 

But, Gentlemen, we are pressed, on the other side, by 
one observation to which I would wish to direct your atten-' 
tion, I mean as to MuUer. My learned firiend says, . Why 
have you not called MuUer? Gentlemen, there are observa- 
tions of this kind that are the common properties of us all ; 
these observations are made over and over again, and we 
know beforehand what will be said — '^ You have a witness in 
your power whom you might call, and have not."' I remem- 
oer hearing that observation made in this Court some years 
ago, by one of my learned friends, and I remember the Lord 
Chief J ustice, who then presided, making the following re- 
mark : '' 1 have heard that observation often repeated, but the 
distinction, in my mind, is this, where a party is in posses- 
sion of a written document of which the other party had 
no evidence, and withholds it, the Jury will presume every 
thing against him ; but when you make that observation as 
to a living witness within your own power, whom you your- 
selves may call, if you think he will serve your purpose, the 
observation falls to the ground, because you giay repet any 
inference by calling the witness." Now. it the witness should 
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be in Court at the time^- subpoenaed on the other side — ^and^ 
Gentlemen^ he is in Court, and is subpctnaed by them — if, 
therefore, they had thought him material to their case, why have 
they not called him ? One can easily understand that a servant 
may get into the possession oj the aaverse party, and we might 
call him to be cross-exammed ; these are supposable cases 
that may exist in a cause^ but I do not rely on that^ but I say^ 
if he is a material witness^ he is in Court, and if we did not 
call him, it was competent to them to ofier his testimony to the 
Jury ; and therefore, I repeat the observation of Lord Chief 
Justice Gibbs, that I do not think the observation applies to 
testimony of this description. I hope you will bear in mind 
the distinction I have made. I do not express myself in the 
strong language of the learned Judge, but the principle is 
thisj if you withhold what the other party cannot obtain, every 
thing shall be inferred against you ; but if a witness is in the 
possession of the other party, and you do not call him, there is 
no inference against you. My learned friend says, what a 
material witness MuUer is; is ne so? if so, why did not they 
call him? All these fine-spun theories which are related on 
the other ^ide, they might have confirmed by the testimony of 
Muller; Why did not they call him? because they knew he 
would have contradicted them: — the argument does not weigh 
as dust even in the balance. 

Gentlemen, let us look, for a moment, at the appearances 
of the fire. Willoughby and Clayton are the witnesses who 
have spoken to it on the other side ; Willoughby first sees the 
fire — what is the appearance ? there is no smell, although this 
gas, or this vapour, is extremely offensive. Now, if it all 
explodes, possibly you will not smell much ; but then it must 
be mixed, in a certain proportion, with the atmospheric air, 
for all to explode ; if part is mixed; that explodes, and dissi- 
pates the rest, which is carried to the right and the left, and is 
extremely offensive to every body near it ; therefore you are 
to suppose the vapour entirely mixed, so that every part of it 
was to come into combustion: but for this purpose you must 
give my learned friend every supposition in his mvour. What 
IS the colour of the fire? we had it exhibited yesterday, a pale, 
clear colour ; flame is pale in the proportion in which it is 
mixed with the atmosphere; but what do the witnesses say? 
What does Mr. Willoughby say? he says it was the colour of 
ordinary flame. What does Mr. Clayton say? it was red, 
like ordinary fire : does not this negative the idea, that this 
fire was caused by the ignition of gas. 

^ But, Gentjemen, they rely on an explosion. I say, that is 
decisive against them ; and i will tell you why, in this instance. 
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an. explosion takes place^ and bursts out the Window^ and the 
fire goes on burning. Now I will tell you the effect which 
would have been manifested if this had arisen from an i^ition 
of ^as : the explosion would take place, and burst the wmdo\y, 
and go through the window, and in passing through it, it 
,woula light the materials about it ; it would then cease till 
these had taken fire, and afterwards, in a short time, it would 
be followed by the consumption of the place. Is this like 
what was seen? nothing at all — ^it burst through, and coij- 
tinued burning in the way ordinary fire does. Now, what is 
tiie effect of fire in a room? It lights the apartment, bursts 
the windows, and rushes out with an explosion similar to this, 
and continues burning, which was precisely the case on this 
occasion, and is quite unlike the explosion of gas. I think 
no man can entertain a doubt on the subject. 

Then as to the window, I do not say Willoughby tells 
a falsehood, but May must have seen it, if it had been where 
they describe, because he opened the door of the warehouse 
nearly opposite. Willoughby might have been mistaken as 
to the window, and I will tell you why ; he was on the same 
side gf the way as this building, and looking down the narrow 
street, along a whole range of windows, he saw one on fire, 
he had no reason to look at the particular window, he gave 
the alarm, and went away. But if he is mistaken as to the 
window, it is all reconcileable with our evidence, for what is 
the case ? Mr. Wicke, a sugar-refiner, whose premises are in 
the neighbourhood, looks down the end window, he sees no 
fire in the fill-house, where the gas-light was, but he sees it 
towards the end of the long warehouse, in the same direction 
in which May states that he saw it. May tells you where 
the door was, in relation to the pump, and in this point he 
differs from Mr. Lockie ; but Mr. Lockie never saw the pre- 
mises in that state, Mr. Lockie never saw the pump up, and 
cannot be certain as to its situation ; but May, who worked, 
from day to day, on the spot, points out the place where the 
door was, and the fire was to the left of it; and this conforms 
entirely with the testimony of Mr. Wicke, who saw it in that 
place. Mr. Auber, is a wood merchant in the neighbourhood,, 
unconnected with these parties, and he looks through the 
second window from Union-street, and therefore he cannot be 
mistaken, and he sees the fire upon the warehouse floor, 
a little to his left; all these witnesses confirm each other. 
The testimony, on the other side, of the man who merely 
saw the fire bursting out of the window, and then gave the 
alarm, maybe mistaken; but this is a precise, distinct evi- 
dence, and cannot be mistaken; they must come here to 
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peijure themselves^ if what they say is not true. Now^ is 
this at all consistent with the casetney have made? Is the 
flame which these persons saw^ at all consistent with the ex- 
plosion in the lighting of the gas^ and so on? In colour it is 
not like it^ in smell it is not liKe it^ in continuity of flame it is 
not like it^ in position it is not like it; I say^ therefore^ 
independently of all speculation^ supposing tlmt to be in 
equilibrio^ considering what are the broad and distinct fiicts to 
which witnesses^ without science, seeing the facts, speak, and 
taking into consideration the situation and the means of ob^ 
servation (the circumstances to which the thing is to be 
referred)^ I think you must be of opinion, that the evidence 
is distinct and positive on our side, and vague and equivocal 
on the other. 

Now, Gentlemen, we are pressed with another observa- 
tion ; my learned friend on the other side says, but can you 
account for this fire : I should have thought it unnecessary to 
make an observation on that subject, but mat my Lord referred 
to the evidence of Mr. Anthony Robinson, who says, '' I 
have been engaged in the trade for thirty years, and during 
that time, I have not been able to ascertain the cause qf any 
fire in a sugar-house," so that we are to be called on to as- 
sign a cause under these circumstances, and it is to be sup- 
posed and argued strongly against us, that we do not. But 
a fact has come out, to which my attention was directed by 
my learned friend behind me, which is, that there were lights 
up stairs ; the ordinary practise was to put out the lights 
in the warehouse, where they were left, and when* the 
men went in the morning, they took the lights and made 
use of them; if there were lights up-stairs, it is cloar that 
these candles had been taken out of the warehouse, lighted 
at the lamp in the grinding-house, and the men must have 
gone through the warehouse to go up-stairs — you have a 
cause then at once. You have a description of this species 
of property ; it is not so much from the pan, as from the com- 
bustibility of the materials, that the danger arises here ; then, 
I say, the cause of the fire was, the persons passing with 
lighted candles through the warehouse, up to the rooms 
. above, if it were necessary for me to assign a cause, there is 
one; but I revert to the original observation, that I am not 
called on to do it, — Providence inflicts these calamities, and 
the causes are usually unsearchable and undiscoverable. 

Another observation is made, and with that I shall con- 
clude my long address to you. My learned fi^-iend says, this 
work had been in existence only three months, when the fire 
took place, and therefore, he ascribes the fire to tJiis cause. 
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Upon this point I need only refer to the old and well-know^ 
story^ that the building of Tentendon church, was the cause of 
the Godwin sands ; the things hapjtened contemporaneously, 
and therefore they are referred the one to the other, as cause 
and effect ; and that is the sum and substance of the argu- 
ment used in the present instance. 

How does the case stand then? Is there any thing to 
diew you that the premises are improperly described ? I am 
sure not. Is there any thing to shew an encreased risk ? I 
anv sure not. Is there any thing to shew that this is the 
cause of the fire? I am sure not. Unless you are satisfied 
of these facts, you must find your verdict for the plaintifif^ ; 
but (heavily and grievousFy as this loss will fall upon them,) 
yet after the patient enquiry^ this cause has gone through, 
after the, attention you have bestowed to every part of it, 
should you come calmly, soberly, and coolly, to the con- 
clusion, • that the risk was encreased, and that the fire was 
caused by this process, my client must acquiesce in your de- 
termination, and they will be content. 



SUMMING UP. 



Lord Chief Justice Dallas. 

Gentlemen of the Jury. 

This is an action brought by the plaintiffs, Benjamin 
Severn, Frederick Benjamin King, John Severn, and Thomas 
Bishop; against Robert Slade, William Lewis, and Daniel 
Mildred ; and the declaration in substance states, '' that in 
the month of October, 1819, on the 2lst of that month, by a 
policy of insurance made by the defendants, reciting, that the 
plaintiff^s, Severn, King, and Co. of Ohurch-lane, White- 
chapel, sugar refiners, paid the sum of 62/. 12s. to the Im- 
Eerial Insurance Company, and agreed to pay, or cause to 
e paid to the said Company, at their principal office in Lon- 
don, the sum of 62/. on the 29th of September, 1820; and the 
like sum . yearly, on the day last aforesaid, during the con- 
tinuance of that policy, for insurance from loss or damage 
by fire, not exceeding, in each case, the sum or sums therein- 
after mentioned, on the property thereby described, in the 
place or places therein after particularised, and not elsewhere, 
unless previously allowed by indorsement on that policy; 
viz. on the building of their grinding-house and stoves, si- 
tuate as aforesaid, 3000/. ; on the engine-house, 400/. ; engine 
and utensils therein, 400/.; mill work in grinding-house. 
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12001. ; stock aod uteottls in sugar warehouse, communicat- 
mg by iron doors only, 30001. ; the building; of dwelling- 
house and counting-house, detached from the above premises, 
brick-built, 700/. ; counting-house, fixtures and furniture in 
counting-house, 200^. It was declared and made known, 
that from ^e day of the date of the said deed, and so long as 
the said assured should duly pay or cause to be paid, the 
said premium to the said Company, at the time aforesaid, and 
the acting Directors of the said Ck>mpany, for the time beine, 
should agree to accept the same, the capital, stock, or fundi 
of the said Company, should be subject and liable to pay to 
the said assured, their heirs, executors, and administrators, 
for the damage and loss which they should sufier by fire on 
the property therein mentioned, not exceeding the sum of 
8,900Z. according to the tenor of their printed proposals, ac- 
companying the said policy ;" and the declaration then states, 
that '' there was received at the same time," which is imma- 
terial, '' 13/. 7«. for stamp duty," the printed proposals them- 
selves are then set out verbatim in the declaration, and thev 
stipulate, amongst other things, that all manufactories which 
contain furnaces, kilns, stoves, coakles, ovens, or otherwise 
use fire heat, are chargeable at additionable rates." It then 
alleges that the plain tins are interested to the amount insured, 
and '' that on the 10th of November, 1819, the whole of the 
said goods and buildings were destroyed by fire, that, the 
particulars relating to the said buildings were delivered and 
accepted as sufficient by the said Company, at the time of 
effecting the insurance, that the buildings and goods were not 
described otherwise than as they really were, so as the same 
should be charged at a lower premium than, in the printed 
proposals mentioned, is applicable thereto;" they then state, 
that notwithstanding the loss alleged to have been by fire, 
the defendants refused to pay. The second count states, 
that the plaintiffs '' were interested in the said goods and fix- 
tures so oy them insured as last aforesaid, to a large amount, 
to wit, the amount of all the money by them at any time 
insured thereon, and that the said Benjamin Severn and 
Frederick Benjamin King, were, at and during all that time, 
interested in the said buudings and houses." 

To this declaration there are several pleas, the substance 
of which, as abstracted now before me, it will be necessary 
tliat I should (before I state to you the evidence,) state to you 
-^-and the first plea goes to all the counts in the declaration, 
and it is, '' that the goods, and fixtures, and buildings, and 
houses, were not destroyed by fire ;" and upon this there is an 
issue. The second plea is, '' that the loss and damage waa 
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not occasioned by any of the cau9e$ or reasons in the policy 
mentioned^ or intended to be included in the same, but wa9 
occasioned by a mode or process introduced and em. 
ployed by the said plaintiffs in the boiling of sugajr> thai 
18 to say^ a mode or process of boiling by the means 
of heated oil — that the risk or hazard of the defendants^ 
under the said policy^ was much encreased^ oy reason 
of the introduction and employment of the said process, 
and that the same was so introduced and employed by the 
plaintiffs^ without any notice to the defendants, of th&ir 
consent being obtained to the same. The third plea states, 
'^ that before, and at the time of the loss, the mode or process 
of boiling sugar by the means of heated oil, was used and 
employed by the plaintiffs, in the said buildings, and that the 
risk and hazard of the defendants became and was much 
encreased, by reason of the use and .employment of the said 
mode or process, and that the same was introduced and em- 
ployed by the plaintiffs, without any notice thereof to, or 
consent by the defendants." The fourth plea is, ^' that before 
and at the time of the execution of the said policy, there was 
another building; called the long-house, otherwise the long 
sugar-house, otherwise the three-pan sugar-house, adjoining 
to the said building in the said policies of insurance men- 
tioned, and therein called the grinding-house, and commu- 
niclating tlierewith; in which said building, so adjoining as 
last aforesaid, a certain process or manuftictory, that is to say, 
the process or manufactory of boiling sugar by the means of 
heated oil, was carried on by the plaintiffs, and the hazard of 
the defendants, under the said policies of insurance, was 
greatly encreased by reason of the said process or manufac- 
tory being carried on as aforesaid/' The fifth plea goes to 
the first and second counts, and it states, '^ that the particulars 
relating to the said buildings were not taken as sufficient by 
the said company," upon which there is- an issue joined. The 
sixth, going to all the counts, states, ^' that the buildings were 
not truly described, but were described otherwise than they 
really were/' The seventh plea is to the first and second 
counts, '' that the building did contain a furnace and stove, 
and an oven, used in the process of a manufactory that is in 
the process of boiling sugar by means of heated oil, whereof 
mention was not made in the said policy/' The 0ighth plea 
is to the first and second counts, and in substance it is, '' that 
the buildings did contain three furnaces, three ovens, and a 
stove, used in a process and manufactory that is made use of 
in the process of refining sugar, whereof mention was not made 
in the said policy/' The ninth plea going to the third and 
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and last counts^ seta out^ ''that each of the said policies in 
those counts mentioned^ contained oelrtain conditions thereto 
subjoined, two whereof were to the effect following/ that is to 
say, ''No 1. Persons desirous to make insurance on buildings^ 
were to deliver into the office the following particulars^ viz^ 
a description of the buildings^ where situate^ by whom oc- 
qupied^ of what materials the walls and rooif of each building 
intended to be insured, were composed, whether the same 
were occupied as dwelling-houses, or as warehouses, manu- 
factories, workshops, or how otherwise. Houses not duly 
separated by party-walls, were deemed brick and timber ; ajQ 
manufactories which contained furnaces, kilns, stoves, coak* 
les, ovens, or otherwise use fire heat, were chargeable at 
additional rates. No. 2- In the insurance of ^oods, wares, 
or merchandise, the buildings or places in which the same 
were deposited, was to be described : it must also be stated 
whether such goods were of the kinds denominated hazard- 
ous, and whether any maiiu&ctory was carried on in the pre- 
mises. And if any person or persons should insure his or 
their building's or goods, and should cause the same to be 
described in the policy otherwise than as they really are, 
so as the same be charged at a lower premium, than is in the 
said proposals specified as applicable thereto, such insurance 
should be void ; or if any building should contain any kiln, 
furnace, steam-engin^ stove, or oven, used in the process of 
any manufactory, iMfRss mention was made thereof m the po- 
licy, it should b^^Rd in respect to such building and the goods 
therein ; tliat the said builaings Mfiere not duly described, but 
the same were described, in the said policies of insurance, 
otherwise than as they really were, ana so as the same were 
charged at a lower premium than in the said proposals speci- 
fied as applicable thereto." To the 3d and 4th counts, the 
tenth and eleventh pleas are similar to the seventh and eighth. 
These are the pleas put on the record, in answer to the 
declaration. 

The replication to the gfcond plea is, "that the loss 
and damage was occasioned by a cause and risk in the said 
policies, mentioned or intended to be included in the same, 
and not by a mode or process introduced or employed by the 
plaintiffs; that is, a mode or process of boiling sugar by the 
means of heated oil ; nor did the risk or hazard of them, the 
defendants, under the said policies become, or was encreased, 
by reason of the introduction of the said mode or process;" 
and upon this issue is joined. The replication to the third 
plea is, " that a mode or process in the plea mentioned, was 
not used or employed by the plaintiffs in the said buildings ; 
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nor did the risk or hazard of the defendants become eh' 
creased thereby ; ' ' upon which also issue is joined . The repli^ 
cation to the fourth plea is^ '' that the risk of the defendants was 
not encreased by reason of the said process^ or manufactory 
of boiling sugar^ by the means of heated oilj being carried on 
before^ and at the time of executing the said policies in the 
said buildings;" upon which also there is an issue joined. 
To Uie sixth plea^ '' that the said buildings were not described , 
otherwise than as they really were;'' and upon this also^ there 
is another issue joined. To the seventh plea^ the replication 
is, ^^that the premises did not contain a mmace, a stove, and 
an Oven, used in the process of boiling sugar, by means of 
heated oil, whereof mention was not made in the policy ;" 
upon which also issue is joined. To the eighth plea, the ire- 
plication is similar. To the ninth plea it is, 'Hhat.the build- 
ings were not described in the said policies otherwise than as 
they, really were, or so as the same were charged at a lower 
premium than in the said proposals specified;" and the repli- 
cations to the other pleas apply to the third and last counts. 
[ The learned Jvdge then proceeded to read the whble of 
the evidence, verbatim, from his notes, which occur 
pied ratlier more than three hours; and, having con- 
cluded, he proceeded to address the Jury in the fol- 
lowing terms ;]] 
Now this is the whole of the evidence on the one side, and 
on the other ; which, in this very important cause, 1 thought it 
my duly to read over to you, though it has consumed a great 
deal of time ; it was a duty, which I, for my own sake, would 
willingly have dispensed with ; but I thought it my duty to 
state the evidence to you, referring to your own recollection 
and notes to supply any deficiencies, if I have made any, or 
to correct any mistaices, if I have made any, in taking down the 
evidence. Gentlemen, the questions for you to try, disentan- 
gled from the technicality of the pleadings, which I have also 
thought it my duty to state to you, are, as stated by Mr. Scar- 
lett, m substance three ; that tl^e premises in question were con- 
sumed by, fire is perfectly clear, and that the plaintiffs are 
entitled to recover is equally clear, unless they have violated 
any of the conditions, either implied from the very nature of 
the contract into which they entered with the Insurance 
Company, or to be found in the express and printed condi- 
tions themselves. *;: 

Now, with respect to the objections as made by Mr. Scar- 
lett, they are in substance these ; he has told you, that they 
resolve themselvea into three points for your consideration, 
and the first is, and it is one of the issues that you have to 
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try^ whether in this csfie, the premises in question have been 
traly and correctly describeq^ for not oiuy^by &e express 
conditions set out m the printed policy^ but (as all depends 
upon the nature of the buildings to be insured) in the sense 
and reason of the thing^ it is very necessary that they diould 
be correctly and sufficiently described ; and iC in this cas^ 
the premises insured have not been correctly and sufficiently 
diescribed^ that would supersede the necesdty of ccHisidering 
any other question^ because^ most undoubtedly^ the policy it- 
self would be void. Have, or have not, then, the premises in 
question been sufficiently described, which is one of the issues 
you have to try. On the part of the plaintiffs it is affirmed, 
that ti^ey had been so, on the p»t of the defendants this is 
denied ; have they, or have they ilot, then, been sufficiently 
described? * 

Now, what is the objection raised against the description 
given — ^it is said that these premises consist of different apart- 
ments, all of which, taken together, form one building, in 
which this process is carried on ; and that they consist of (as 
&r as relates to the present purpose) the long-house, the 
grinding-house, and the new-house ; that in this case the long- 
house and the grinding-house having been insured, the policy 
insuring them was renewed, and that between the time 
of effecting ' the original policy, and the renewing of that 

Eolicy, a new building had been erected, called the new- 
ouse, and according to the objection made to the descrip- 
tion given of these premises, this circumstance had not been 
mentioned. 

Foreman of the Jury, — Was the long-house insured? 
Lord ChidT Justice Dallas. — ^Yes, and which, according 
to the description given, had an iron door communicating with 
the grinding-house ; now, therefore, it is for you, and for yoU 
entirely, to consider, whether the circumstance of this not 
being added to the policy, when the policy was renewed, 
constitutes such a variation of description as to lead to the 
important consequence of making this insurance void, for 
sure I am, that thotigh, in point of fact, this biijiiding was 
made after the original insurance was effected, and not men- 
tioned in the renewed insurance ; yet, if it were a distinct, 
building that has been destroyed, communicating only in 
this way in which it has been described, and by an iron door ; 
you will judge for yourselves, whether, if that had been com- 
municatea, there is any probability whatever, that it would, 
in the estimation of the Insurance Company, have raised the 
risk, so as to make an additional premium necessary, for the 
avermeiit is, that tl\e risk was thereby encreased; and the ar^ 
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^linient is> that because ah additional fire was added^ there- 
rord ihe risk encreasesin proportion to the number of fires^ 
and that in this respect^ thereioi'e^ the defendants are entitled 
to, your yerdict^ upon this issye ; namely^ that the premises in 
question have not been properly described. Now^ upon 
ihat^' you^ having the model before you^ having heard the evi- 
dence that has been given^ and attending to the observations 
made on the one side and on the other^ I leave it to you en- 
tirely, to say, whether there be, or be not, an adequate descrip- 
tion, or a correct description, in the language of the plea of 
the premises insured in this case. That is a point on which, 
on the evidence, you are to judge entirely for yourselves, and 
you will tell me what your opinion in the result is, one way 
or the other. 

The next question that arises for consideration, is, the 
question of fact, where this fire actually took place; did it 
take place in that part of the building in which this process 
was made use of, or did it take place in the warehouse, 
or any part of the building above? Did it take place from 
the application and use of the process in question, or did 
it take place from any cause different from, and entirely 
unconnected with it? Now, with respect to this, I must say, 
speaking for myself, that the subject is involved in a very 
considerable degree of mystery : we are now in the heart of 
the city of London, trying, on the third day, en important 
question of this description, involving the consideration, 
where, upon sugar premises, a fire actually took place and 
broke out; and it is attended with this singularity, to my 
mind a great one, that the very person on the spot (Muller), 
who had the charge of lighting the fire, and taking care of the 
fire ; that the watchman employed on the premises, both of 
these faithful servants, having been employed for years 
before, and continuing still to be employed, though now ia 
Court (according to the best information we have received) 
neither of these persons, who best could speak to the origin of 
the fire, are produced as witnesses before you. I own. Gen- 
tlemen, be the fault where it may, in holding back this evidence, 
it eflfects my mind very considerably, in the consideration 
of this question. In endeavouring, out of a Court of Justice, 
to investigate the origin of this conflagration, to whom would 
you naturally turn, in the first instance, to know how it could 
take place ; and if any one of you. Gentlemen, not now sitting 
as Jurymen, but in your private and individual capacity, hai 
been tol^d, that at the time in question, there was such a person 
employed as Muller was, and another person employed as this 
watchman was, long the servants, continuing the servants. 
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not the persons whom you would have called for yourself^ in 
the first instance^ for information as to the ori^n of this fire — 
and we are not. Gentlemen^ to get rid of our common sense, 
by coming into a Court of Justice; here it continues the 
same, at least, (1 trust) as it is elsewhere; and, siire i am, 
that the bulk of jnankind, out of a Court of Justice, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I will not examine, would have been 
greatly dissatisfied, if persons of this description, with these 
means of knowledge, had not been produced: to the.last mo- 
ment of my life I shall think so, and can never think otherwise. 
Gentlemen, I will not enter into the consideration, whether 
they ought to have been produced on the one side, or on the 
other ; still less will I examine, having too high a reverence 
for the memory of the departed Judge, who formerly sat in 
the place which I now unworthily fill, as to the inference to be 
drawn, one way or the other, from withholding papers, or the 
not producing witnesses. These things are very often true in 
the theory, and in the abstract, but of very little practical 
application; for, sure I am, that mankind in general never 
will be satisfied, when the party on whom it is naturally most 
incumbent to bring forward a witness, declines doing so : and 
(considering the two sides in this case), it is most incumbent 
on those who seek to recover, to give any possible information 
to the office how this fire took place, and it was most natural 
to call on them to bring these witnesses forward ; they, how- 
ever, have not done it, and 1 only draw your attention, to 
these circumstances, giving no opinion upon the effect of 
them myself, but leaving it entirely to you to consider them, 
not taken singly, so as to draw an improper inference from an 
unfavourable appearance, but taken in combination and con- 
nexion with all the other facts of the case ; for still this is but 
to weigh in combination with all the Other facts of the case. 
It is only to be taken into consideration with these facts, and if, 
ultimately, you should be of opinion that the fire did not hap- 
pen by this process, it could signify nothing that these wit- 
nesses have not been called ; but, in this case, in which it is 
so doubtful how the fire did originate, I own I am, for one, 
not satisfied that those witnesses have not been called ; I will 
not say what inference I draw from it ; I draw none, l>ecause, 
sitting where I do, I trust I shall always be most cautious in 
venturing to impute unworthy motives to respectable persons; 
there may be many reasons for it, with which I am not 
acquainted, and all 1 can state at present is, that I lament 
.th3.t my mind is left in that state, in which it might not remain 
one .way or the other, probably, if these witnesses had been 
called. 
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Ndw^ ha^^tkg stated thus much to you^ and in the ab- 
sence of this evidejice^ the question is> where you dp think that 
this fire actually originated ; if it originated where this process 
was made use of, that would be strong to shew that it was a 
dangerous process ; but, still, if it were not a dangerous pro- 
cess, though by accident the fire took place. where it is made 
use of, it would not maintain the ^affirmative of the plea of the 
defendants ; namely, that the process itself is more dangerous 
than the ancient method ; but, still, it would be a strong fact 
in the way of evidence, to shew that the new process was 
more dangerous than the other process. 

Now, deprived, as we are, of the testimony of the persons I 
Ijave mentioned, one on the spot in the building, and the other 
immediately contiguous to it ; let us se^, one way or the other, 
what are the probabilities of the case. In the firet place, we 
are to attend to the consideration of general probabilities : this 
sugar-house had existed for a gre^-t number of years, carrying 
on this business extensively, without a fire ever having nap- 
pened there before. On the other hand, it is true, as you 
nave been told, that fires have taken place in many sugar- 
houses at different times, and we all know they have; and 
ou are told also, by a person of much experience, that he 
as never been able, in any one instance, to ascertain to what 
cause any one of these conflagrations was owing; and, there- 
fore, it is fair to say, that experience tells us, in other cir- 
cumstances, that these fires may be attended with a degree of 
mystery, and may arise from unknown causes, which may be 
long hidden in darkness. They often take place during the 
pight ; a spark will kindle a conflagration in a moment, and 
the cause remain for ever undiscovered ; and as it has hap- 
pened in other cases, so it is fair, and in strict reason it is 
right, to conclude that it might have happened in this way, 
in the building in, question. On the other hand, there are 
considerations of a peculiar nature, and that is, that never 
having happened before, it should, for the first time, have 
happened three months after the introduction of this peculiar 
process, never made use of before, except in two or three in- 
stances mentioned ; abandoned in one, (not from any estimate 
of its being attended with dartger, but. in fact abandoned), a 
process very little known, a great novelty, appearing to have 
been watched, day after day, by Mr. Wilson ; and in this 
sugar-house, three months after its introduction, at the very 
time of the morning when the men would begin to work, 
then it is that this fire takes plaCe^ and breaks out, and the 
person present is not actually called. Of that you will judge, 
as a coincidence of an extraordinary sort, taking it with the 
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other circumstances^ and contrasted with the other probability 
I have stated^ as to fires taking place in suffar-houses^ and 
the cause remaining unknown. Then^ Gentlemen^ as to the 
place in which the fare originated^ you will judge entirely ^or 
yourselves ; and I need not repeat what I have said before^ 
that if you are satisfied that it took place in the building 
where this apparatus was^ at the moment when they were be- 
ginning to apply the fire to the oil^ and conduct the process^ 
( I say nothing m the way of opinion myself), but you will 
judge, whether that is, or is not, strong, evidence to shew, 
that the process in question was of a dangerous nature; with 
reuiect to that I give no opinion, it is entirely for you to 
judge. 

But, Gentlemen, I should tell you, before I bring you to 
the question of the encrease of risk, that it is but fidr to con- 
clude, it being contended, that though it cannot be shewn 
expressly where the fire began, the probability is, that it did 
not begin in the room where the apparatus was, but in the 
warehouse over it. That in the warehouse there were hogs- 
heads, some with isugar, others scraped, and others steamed ; 
there was straw and paper, and there had been, shortly before;, 
candles in the upper part : that you will take into your con- 
sideration as part of the subject on which you are to deliberate*: 
. 1 come now to the irnportant question, namely, whether 
the introduction of this process has been attended with an 
encreased degree of danger. Now, with respect ta that,, 
though it be the most material question in this cause, and 
that into which, with the exception of the first (the descripr 
tion of the building), the others will, more or less, resolve 
themselves, I shall content myself, in this stage of the case, 
and should in any stage of it, with referring you to the evi- 
dence that has been given ; for we have been now employed 
in the examination during two days, of a great number of the 
most intelligent persons that this country or Europe can 
produce. When I say the most intelligent, speaking with 
proper courtesy with respect to foreigners who are absent, 
and who are also highly intelligent ; at least I may say of 
those of my own country, men as intelligent as any Europe 
caA produce. I am myself more or less acquainted vnth all 
the writings of every one of the gentlemen produced, from 
this I know their information, I know their talents, and 
whether my time has been well or ill employed, I will not 
say, but I am proud to acknowledge, that firom their labours, 
I have received at times a considerable degree of pleasure ; 
but I must add, that these two dayfe, thus employed, are liot 
days of triumph, but days of humiliation for science; for 
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Yfhen I find that their science ends in this degree of mi- 
cerjiainty and doubt^ when men of the first intelligence^ a 
cionstellation of talents of such brightness as this^ is brought 
forward to shine upon us^ and wheii I observe that they are 
drawn up in martial and hostile array against each other^ 
how i^ it possible for a common man like me^ to form^ at a 
moment^ an opinion upon such cohtradictory evidence ? I am 
at best in a state of half knowledge, which would be worsie 
than ignorance, if I were to apply it, or presume to apply it, 
in a Court of Justice, to the real and momentous transactions 
of mankind. I never have and never will follow, that course ; 
those who walk in the twilight should proceed with caution, 
you will not, therefore, expect any opinion upon this part of 
Uie case from me, I can form none — volumes have been 
spoken upon it, and I foresee, vdthotit being Wessed with the 
spirit of prophecy, that volumes will be vnntten upon it, and 
so they ought, for the elucidation of science, and the enlight* 
ning of mankind, because experiments of this nature are new. 
Iji this case, therefore, it is quite impossible for me to be of 
any assistance to you ; speaking for myself, I should say, that; 
at the most, my mind is conducted to that point at which I 
am thankful, for myself, my miiid may rest ; it is conducted iip 
to a degree of doubt — to me it is pernvitted to doubt, to me it 
belongs to doubt ; if I entertain doubts that require more ex- 
amination before I can come to a sound conclusion : but 
to you, it is not permitted to doubt ; you may doubt, but 
doubt cannot end in doubt, for however much you may 
doubt, with a degree of assurance more or less strong, still 
you must decide ; and to you, therefore, whose duty it is to 
decide, I leave it, upon this contradictory evidence, to say, whe- 
ther, you do think, or do not think, that the process in ques- 
tion is attended with more risk, than the former process made 
use of: that, upon this part of the case* is the is^ie that yoii 
have to try. Independently of the scientific evidence that 
has been delivered, you will also attend to the fact^ of the 
case; the great body of flame that rushed out, the want of 
smell at the time, the colour of the flame, all those facts into 
which you have so minutely, so correctly, and so properly 
enquired for yourselves ; and combining all the facts of the 
case with the opinions that have been given, you will say, 
what you think upon that : but I must add this, because, 
cautious as I am, in making observations that may have any 
weight, and always desiring that no observation I make may 
have any weight, more than in your judgment belongs to it, 
that it may not derive any authority from me, merely be- 
cause I make it (which I know, on common occasions, you 



would, iiicline to give it)^ but dcanring you Will not here, 
knowing that one is made uneasy^ by reflecting that any 
strong observation should be made by him^ who is to hold 
the scales perfectly equal. I do venture to make this obser- 
vation^ that it was incumbent upon those who have averred 
the encreased danger of this process^ not to leave that in 
doubts but to m^e out their proposition, the affirmative 
lies upon them; and the question is, whether they have 
proved it ; if you doubt that it is not more dangerous, or if 
you think it is not, then they have not proved it; arid 
m a doubtful case between individuals insured to. this large 
amount and a public company, the leajiing, it seems to me, 
but of that you will judge, (there ^should* be no leaning, if 
one could avoid it) butif thei!% is a leaning, it should be in 
favour of the individual insuring with a company, because 
it is better thtft the loss should fall on a lar^e body, than on 
an individual. 1 have stated the different views of the^ ques- 
tion, revolve it in your own minds, it may not requiK 
much time after your attention to it, and t^ll me what your 
opinion is. 

The Jury withdrew at four o'clock, and returned in three 
quarters of an hour, finding a verdict for the plaiii- 
tiffs, the damages having been agreed at7181Z.28. 6d. 

Foreman of the Jury. — There were three points on which 
your Lordship desired us to form o.ur opinion, we have done 
so, and I will state it. We find, first, that the premises are 
truly and correctly described in the policy ; secondly^ that the 
fire did not commence in the place where the new oil process 
was carried on ; thirdly, that the risk was not encreased by 
the new process of boiling sugar by heated oil 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — ^The public are greatly in- 
debted to you, for the great attention you have paid to the 
cause. 

Mr, Serjeant Vaughan, — It will be desirable to know whe- 
ther they intend to try the other two cases. 

Mr. Serjeant Blossett. — They are totally different in all 
respects. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas. — They cannot be tried liiese 
fittings. 

Mr, Serjeant Lens. — ^They be must remanets of course. 

Mr. Serjeant Hullock. — Let them be made so. 

Foreman of the Jury, — We are much obliged to your 
Lordship, for your attention and kindness. 

THE END. 



Johnson, Prmltr, Apoilo Pi«m, Brook Sircff, Holborn- 
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